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THE OPEN QUESTION 

By ELIZABETH ROBINS 

In One Volume, pria 6s. 

• DaiV Chronicle. —‘He gives us here three deeplsdifferentiated beings, in 
whom yet some family likeness of mentality is made To appear, and he draws 
them with that concern for the value of each stroke, which was known to 
masters of etching, and to them only. There is a seric^lSness of purpose, an 
artist’s genuine humRity before his material, mated to a rare sense of life and 
the play of strong hearts and souls, which makes this a book of moment.’ 

St Jane’s Gazette. —‘This is an extraordinarily fine novel. . . . We 
have not, for oaany years, come across a serious novel of modern life whic]) 
has more powerfully impressed our imagination, or created such an instant 
conviction of the genius of its writer. ... We express our own decided 
opinion that it is a book lilhich, setting itself a profound human problem, 
treats it in a manner worthy of the profoundest thinkers of the time, with a 
literary att and a fulness of the knowledge of life which stamp a master 
novelist. . . . It is not meat for little people or for fools; but for those who 
care for English fiction as a vehicle of the constructive intellect, building up 
types of living humanity for our study, it will be a new revelation of strength, 
and strange, serious beauty. . . . The brief statement of this Qttesiien can 
give but the barest conception of the broad and architectonic way in which it 
IS worked ^ut in the lives of the actors, with what tenderansight, what utterly 
unmaudlin unscntimentality, and absolutely inevitable dramatic sequence.’ 

Outlook. —‘ It were difficult here to give more than a dim, perhaps even a 
distorted, outline of this book ; difficult It^te to ghfe more than bare and In¬ 
complete suggestions of the splendid art, the frequent magic, the leashed 
power whe.'ewith Mr. Raimond has wrought out his story—no gloomy story 
by any manner of means, rather a thing of light and colour and laughter, 
touched here and there with shadow.' 

VIA LUCIS 

By KASSAND^ VIVARIA 

. In One Volume, price 6s. 

Daily Telegraph.—‘No one who reads these pages, in which the life of 
the spirit is so completely described, can dqubt for an instant that the author 
is laying bare her soul’s autobiography. Perhaps never before has there been 
related with such detail, such convincing honesty, and such pitiless clear¬ 
sightedness, the tale of misery and torturing perplexity, through which a young 
and ardent seeker after truth can struggle. It is all so strongly drawn. The 
book is simply and quietly written, and gains in force from its clear direct 
style, lively page, every descriptive line, bears the stamp of truth.’ 

Momiag Post—‘In the telling of the story there is much that is worth 
attention, Mnce the author possesses distinct gifts of vivid expression, and 
clothes many of her thoughts in*lanMage marked by considerable force, and 
sometimes by beauty of Imagery and of melody. . . . P 7 a Lucis is but one 
more exercise, and by no means the least admirable, on that great and inex- 
haiiRible theme which has inspired countless artists and poets and novelists— 
the conflict between the aspirations of the soul for rest in religion and of the 
heart for human love and the warfare of the world.’ 

Londqn; WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bkdfow) Stkeet;W.C. 
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THE BONDMAN 

By hall CAINE 
With a Photogravure Portrait of the Author. 

Sn Oiie Volume^ price 6s. 

Mr. Glad8tofle.-«' Tie Bondman is a work of which I recognise the 
freshness, vigour, and sustained interest, no less than its integrity of aim.’ 

The Times.—‘ It is impossible to deny originality and rude power to this 
saga, impossible not to admire its forceful directness, and the colossal 
grandeur of its leading characters.’ • 

' The Academy.—‘The langu^e of The Bondman is ful of nervous, 
grapluc, and poetical English; its interest never flags, and its situations and 
descriptions are magnificent. It is a splendid novel.’ 

'^e Speller.—‘ This is the best book that Mr. Hall Caine has wt 
written, and it reaches a level to which fiction very rarely attains. . . . We 
are, in fact, so loth to let such good work be degraded by the title o^', 
“novel” that we are almost tempts to consider its cltum to rank as a prose 
epic.’ 

The Scotsman.—‘ Mr. Hall Caine has in this work placed himself 
beyond the front rank of the novelists of the day. He has produced a story 
which, for the ingenuity of its plot, for its literaiy excellence, for its delinea¬ 
tions of human passions, and for its intensely powerful dramatit scenes, is 
distinctly ahead of all the fictional literature of our time, and fit to rank with 
the most powerful fictional writing of the past century.’ 

THE SCAPEGOAT 

By hall CAINE 
In One Volume, price 6s. 

The Times.—‘ In our judgment it excels in dramatic force all the Author’s 
previous efforts. For grace and touching pathos Naomi is a character which 
any romancist in the world might be proud to have created, and the tale of 
her parents’ despair and hopes, and of her own development, confers uppni 
The Scapegoat a distinction which,is matchless of its kind,’ ' 

The Guardian.—‘ Mr. Hall Caine is undoubtedly master of a style which 
is peculiarly his own. He is in a way a Rembrandt among novelists.’ 

The Athenaeum. —‘It is a delightful story to read.’ 

The Academy.—‘Israel ben Oliel is the third of a series of the most 
profoundly conceived characters in modem fiction.’ 

The Safrirday Review.—‘ This is the best novel which Mr. Cmne has 
yetproduced.* 

The Scotsman.—‘ The new story will rank with Mr. Hall Caine's previous 
productions. Nay, it will in some respects rank above them. It will take 
its place by the side of the Hebrew liistories in the Apocrypha. It is nobly 
ana manfully written. It stirs the blood and kindles the imagination.’ 

Truth. —‘Mr. Hall Caine has been winning his way slowly, but suIUy, 
and securely I think also, to fame. You must by all means rpad 1^ 
absorbing Moorish romance. The Scapegoat.' 

London : WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 2i Bedfokd Stsixbt, W.G, 



TKE CHRISTIAN 

Bv HALL CAINE 

In One Volume, frice 6s. 

Mr, Gladstone writes; —'I cannot but regard #ith warm respect and 
admiration the conduct of one holding your position as an admired and 
accepted novelist who stakes himself, so to speak, on so bold a protestation 
on behalf of the things which are unseen as a^nst those which are seen, and 
are so terribly effective in chaining us down to the level of our ^rthly 
existence.’ 

Dean Pdirac —* After all deductions and all (qualifications, it seems to 
me that Tie Christian is of much more serious import and of much more* 
permanent value than the immense majority of novels. It is a book which 
makes us think.' • 

The Sketch.—‘ It quivers and palpitates with passion, for even Mr. 
Caine’s bitterest detractors cannot deny that he is the possessor of that rarest 
ef all gifts, genius.’ 

The Newcastle Daily Chronicle.—‘Establishes Mr, Caine’s position 
once for all as the greatest emotional force in contemporary fiction. A gp-eat 
effort, splendid in emotion and vitality, a noble inspiration canied to noble 
issues—an honour to Mr. Hall Caine and to English fiction.’ 

The Standard.—‘The book has humour, it has pathos, it is full of colour 
and movement. It abounds in passages of terse, bold, animated descriptions. 

. . . There is, above all, the fascination of a skilful narrative.’ 

The Speaker.—‘ It is a notable book, written ip the heart’s blood of the 
author, and palpitating with the passionate enthusiasm that has inspired it. 
A book that is good to read, and that cannot fail to produce an impression on 
its readers,’ 

The Scotsman.—* The tale will edlhralthe reader by its natural power 
and beauty. The spell it casts is instantaneous, but it also gathers strength 
from chapter to chapter, until we are swept irresistibly along by the impetuous 
current of passion and action.’ 

THE MANXMAN 

By* HALL CAINE 
In One Volume, price 6s. 

The Times.—‘With the exception of Tie Scapegoat, this is unquestion¬ 
ably the finest and most dramatic-of Mr. Hall Caine’s novels. . . . The 
Manxman goes very straight to the roots of human passion and emotion. It 
is a remarkable book, throbbing vrith human interest.’ 

The Que«L—‘ The Manxman is undoubtedly one of the most remarkable 
books or the century. It will be read and re-read, and take its place in the 
literary inheritance of the English-speaking nations.’ 

The St. James’s Gazette.—‘ The Manxman is a contribution to litera¬ 
ture Mid the most fastidious critic would give in exchange for it a wilderness 
of mlit deciduous trash which our publishers call fiction,... It is not possible 
to putt from The Manxman with anything but a warm tribute of approval.’— 
Edmukd Gossk. 

LOHOOMt WILLIAM HEINEMANN, ai BsorosD StsSBT, W.C 


ON THE EDGE OF ThE EMPIRE 

By EDGAR JEPSON and Captain D. BEAMES 
‘ In One Volume^ price 6j. 

Spectator.—‘Of the wealth and interest and variety of the matter there 
can be no question. It might be called the Book of the Sep>oy, for ifo .writer, 
not even Mr. Kipling himself, has given us a deeper insight into the chamcter 
of t|>e Indian fighting man, or brought home to us more vividly the composite 
imture of our native regiments.’ o 

Academy.—‘ A good book, well done, dignified. Mr. Jepson and Captain 
Beames have been too sensible to attempt any rivalry of Mr. Kipling’s treat- 
mertt. They have chosen quieter methods, relying for effect chfifly upon the 
< inherent strength of their subjects. ’ • 

Daily News.—‘These very realistic and vivid stories show a knowledge 
of India and our Indian army as great as, or even greater than, that of 
Mr. Kipling himself. The 'picturesque native soldier has never been more 
fully described or more realistically painted than in the present volume. The 
book is packed full of good stuff, and deserves to be widely read.’ 

Outlook.—‘ It is written in the Kipling manner, and tells in the old decisive 
way of the strange methods and customs of the military who keep our Indian 
.Empire. The authors are particularly successful in their depiction of the 
native soldier, devoting their skill to Sikh and Pathan.’ 

Daily Telegraph.—‘Tales of extreme interest, vivid, descriptive, and 
unique m originality and attractiveness.’ » 

THE EBB-TIDE 

By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 

and 

LLOYD OSBOURNE 
In One Volume^ price 6s. 

The St James’s Gazette.—‘The book takes your imagination and 
attention captive from the first chapter—nay, from flie first pan^aph—and it 
does not set them free Jill the last word has been read.’ 

The Daily Chronicle.— ‘We are swept along without a pause on the 
current of the animated and vigorous narrative. Each incident and advei3 
ture is told with that incomparable keenness of vision which is Mr. Stevenson’s 
greatest charm as a story-teller.’ 

The Pall Mall Gazette.—‘It is brilliantly invented, and it is not less 
brilliantly told. There is not a dull sentence in the whole run of it. And 
the style is fresh, alert, full of surprises—in fact, is very good latter-day 
Stevenson indeed.’ 

The 'World.—’ It is amazingly clever, full of that extraordinary know¬ 
ledge of human nature which makes certain creations of Mr. Stevenson’s pen 
far more real to us than persons we have met in the fiesh. 

The Morning Post.—‘Boldly conceived, probing some of the darkest 
depths of the human soul, the tale has a vigour and breadth of touch which 
have been surpassed in none of Mr. Stevenson’s previous works. . , . We 
do not, of course, know how much Mr. Osbourne has contributed to th^ale, 
but there is no chapter of which any author need be unwilling to hcknow- 
ledge, or which is wanting in vivid interest.’ 

.Lomdpn i WILLIAM HEINEMANN, zi Bedford Street, W.G 



THE NAULAHKA 

A Tale of West and East , 

•JB.Y RUDYARD KIPLING and WOLCOTT BALESTIER 
• In One Volume^ price hsm 

The Athensum.— ‘ There is no one but Mr. Kipling who can make his 
readers taste and smell, as well as see and hear, the East; and in this book 
(if we except the description of Tarvin’s adventures in the deserted city of 
Gunvaur, which is perhaps less clear-cut than usual) he has surely surpassed 
himself. In bis faculty for getting inside the Eastern mind and showing its 
queer workli%s, Mr. Kipling stands alone.’ 

The Acad^y.— 'irhe Naulahia contains passages of great merit.* 
There are descriptions scattered through its pages which no one but Mr. 
Kipling could have written. .«. . 'Whoever reads this novel will find much of 
it hard to forget . . . and the story of the exodus from the hospital will rank 
among the best passages in modern fiction.’ 

The Times.—‘A happy idea, well adapted to utilise the respective ex¬ 
perience of the joint authors. . . . An excellent story. . . . The dramatic 
train of incident, the climax of which is certainly the interview between 
Sitabhai and Tarvin, the alternate crudeness and ferocity of the girl-queen, the 
susceptibility of the full-blooded American, hardly kept in subjection by his 
alertness and keen eye to business, the anxious eunuch waiting in the distance 
with the hories, and fretting as the stars grow paler and paler, the cough of 
the tiger slinking home at the dawn after a fruitless night’s hunt—the whole 
forms a scene not easily effaced from the memory.’ 

THE CELIBATES' CLUB 

By I, ZANGWILL 
In One Volume, price 6s. 

Daily Graphic.—‘A capital volume for one’s dull moments.’ 

St Jameses Gazette, i-' Mr. Zangwill’s Bachelor^ Club and Old Maids' 
Club have separately had such a success—as their sparkling humour, gay 
characterisation, and irresistible punning richly deserved—that it is no 
•urprise to find Mr. Heinemann now issuing them together in one volume, 
jmders who have not purchased the separate volumes will be glad to add 
this joint publication to their bookshelves. Others, who have failed to read 
either, until they foolishly imagined that it was too late, have now the best 
excuse for combining the pleasures of two. ’ 

Literature.—‘Mr. Zangwill’s intensely, almost excessively, clever 
Baclulord Club and Old Maids' Club are republished by Mr. Heinemann in 
lone volume, entitled The Celibates' Club, 

World.—‘ Every one knows the lines on which Mr. Zangwill’s humour is 
apt to run. Every one knows how keen is his insight where it is concerned 
with that section of human life qf which he mainly writes. The present 
volume is typical of his literary methods.’ 

Saturday Review. ‘ It is, however, not so much in clever grammatical 
bypl%^ as in humorous epigram that Mr. Zangwill shines. . . . For smart¬ 
ness, originality, and total absence of platitude, they deserve high commenda¬ 
tion. . . . Mr. Zangwill is not only desirous of making his readers think, he 
loves to perplex them.’ 

London : WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bbdfokd Stsut, W.C. 



DREAMERS OF THE GHETTO 

, Bv I. ZANOWILL 
, ^In One Volume, price (>s. 

W. B. Henl^ iothe '* Outlook.—* A brave, eloquent, absorbing, and, bn 
thejrhole, persuasive fibolc, whose author—speaking with a magnanimity and 
a IsUge and liberal candour dbt common in his racer r-tells yon as much, 
perhaps, as has before been told la modern literature. ... I find them all 
vastly agreeable reading, and I take pleasure in recognising them all for the 
work of a man who loves his race, and for his race’s sake wo^ld %ke to make 
literature. . . . Here, I take it—here, so it Seems to me—is that rarest of 
rare things, a hook. As I have said, I do not wholly believe in it. But it is a 
book ; it goes far to explain the Jew; in terms of romance it sets forth not a 
little of the most romantic, practical, persistent, and immitigable people that 
the world has known or will ever know. It is, in fact, a Jew of something akin 
to p^enius upon Jewry—the unchangeable quantity. And I feel that the reading i 
of & has widened my horizon, and given me much to perpend.’ 

The Daily Chronicle.—* It is hard to describe this bwk, for we cat) think 
of no exact parallel to it. In form, perhaps, it comes nearest to some of 
Walter Pater’s work. For each of the fifteen chapters contains a criticism of 
thought under the similitude of an “Imi^ary Portrait.” , . . We havq a 
vision of the years presented to us in typical souls. We live again through 
crises of human thought, and are compelled by the writer’s art to regard them, 
not as a catalogue of errors or hopes dead or done with, but under the vital 
forms in which at one time or another they confronted the minds of actual 
men like ourselves. Nearly all these scenes from the Ghetto take the form 
of stories, A few are examples of the imaginative short story, that fine 
method of art. The majority are drastic scenes chosen from the actual life’t 
history of the idealists of Jewry in almost every European land.’ 

THE MASTER 

By I. ZANGWILL 

With a Photogravure Portrait'of the Authm 

In OnS Volume, price 6j; 

The Queen.—‘It is impossible to deny the greatness of a book like The 
Master, a veritable human document, in which the characters do exactly as 
they would in life. ... I venture to say that Matt himself is one of the most 
striking and original characters in our fiction, and I have not the Is^t doubt* 
that The Master will always be reckoned one of our classics.’ 

The Duly Chronicle.—‘It is a powerful and masterly piece of work. . . . 
Quite the best novel of the year.’ ^ 

The Literary World.—‘ In The Master, Mr. ZangwUl has eclipsed all his 
previous work. This strong and striking story of patience and passioh, of 
sorrow and success, pf art, ambition, and vain gauds, is genuinely p<^ri'ul 
in its tragedy, and picturesque in its completeness.... The work, tterougUy 
wholesome m tone, is of sterling merit, and strikes a truly tragic dicm, which 
leaves a deep impression upon the mind.’ 

London : WILLIAM HMNEMANN, at Bsoroao STXurr, W.C. 



CHILDREN OF THE GHETTO 

Br I ZANGWILL 

In .One Volume, price (iS. 

The Time*.—‘From whatever point of view we r^ard it, it is a cemadc' 
able book.' 

The Gnardian,—‘ A novel such as onl^sour o^ day could proddSe. A 
masterly study of a complicated psychological problem in which every factor 
is handled with such astonishing dexterity ana intelligence that again .and 
again weeire tended to think a really good book has come into our hands.’ 

Black an^White.—' A moving panorama of Jewish life, full of truth, fiill 
of sympathy, vivid in the settmg forth, and occasionally most brilliant. Such 
a book as this has the germs of a dozen novels. A book to read, to keep, to 
ponder over, to remember." 

The Manchester Guardian.—' The best Jewish novel ever written.’ 


THE KING OF SCHNORRERS’ 

By I. ZANGWILL 

• 1 ^ 

With over Ninety Illustrations by Phil May and Others. 

In One Volume, pricejts. 

The Saturday Review.—‘Mr. Zangwill has created a new figure in 
fiction, and a new type of humour. The entire series of adventures is a 
triumphant progress. . . . Humour* of a rich and active character pervades 
the delightful history of Manasses. Mr. Zangwill’s book is altogether very 
good reading. It is also very cleverly illustrated by Phil May and other 
artists.’ 

The Daily Chronicle.—‘It is a beautiful story. The King of Scknorrers 
is that great rarity—an entirely new thing, that is as good as it is new,’ 


THE PREMIER AND THE PAINTER 

By I. ZANGWILL 
In One Volume, price 6s. 

T#B Morning Post. —‘The story is described as a “fantastic romance,” 
and, indeed, fantasy reigns supreme from the first to the last of its pages. It 
relates the history of our time with humour and well-aimed sarcasm. All the 
most prominent characters of the day, whether political or otherwise, come in 
fot notice- The identity of the leading politicians is but thinly veiled, while 
many celebrities■ appear in-froprid persond. Both the “Premier” and 
'■f^ter” now and again find themselves in the most critical situation^ 
Certainly this is not a story that he who runs may read, but it is cleverly 
original, and often lightened by bright flashes of wit.’ 

Ix>ndon: william HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C 



MAMMON & CO. 

By E. F. BENSON 
In One Volume, j/rice 6s. 

Spectator. —^cxile;^ is not the only target of Mr. Benson’s satire. 
He also deals mth the htshionable craze for ganibling in private bouses and 
with dangerous flirtations, and the book is at once far truer to life, &r better 
calculated to open people’s eyes to their follies than Ouida’s highly-coloured 
impeachment of London society in The Masserenes. it is a clever and 
interesting^novel.’ '■ 

Dailjr Tcle|^aph.—‘ Mr. Benson has returned to the world o& Dodo, to 
tl^ follies and idiosyncrasies of a certain portion of the ‘ upper fen,’ to bright, 
witty dialogue, and gay, fascinating scenes. Mammon and Co. is bright, 
piquant, and entertaining from beginning to end, full of humorous sayings 
and witty things spoken by men and women who are merry and captivating. 
There is little to find fault with. It is a very clever, smart novel, wherein 
lies a little lesson and much entertainment.’ 

World<—‘ To say only that the book is amusing is not only insufficient, 
but also misleading; it is a very serious expose by typical figures of certain 
sides of our social life, vrith illustrative recurrence to flagrant scandals in the 
worlds of fashion and finance under the present conditions of fusion. The 
skill with which those typical figures are drawn, and the originality of the 
tyms are remarkable. o 

Fall Mall Gazette.—‘Mr. Benson’s new story is in his happier and 
clever style. Happily, also, the liveliness does not tire. The re^rtee and 
rattle of the ‘ smart set ’ an: the genuine thing, and his own pretty conceits 
and happy little audacities of turn are not too forced. One of the best things 
in the book is the composite character of the promoter. Decidedly, he is 
a creation.’ •> 


THE MARKET-PLACE 

By HAROLD FREDERIC 
In One Volume, price 6f. 

Times.—‘ Harold Frederic stood head and shoulders above the ordinary 
run of novelists. The Market-Place seizes the imagination and holds the 
reader’s interest, and it is suggestive and stimulating to thought.’ 

Bookman.—‘Incomparably the best novel of the year. It is a ruthless 
exposure, a merciless satire. Both zi satire and romance it is splendid 
reading. As a romance of the “ City ” it has no equal in modern fiction.’ 

. World. —‘ The Market-Place is the successor of some notable books*. . . 
bigger than most, and this last is very full of life; the fever and unrest of the 
g(^-hunting world are in their full stress in its pages, and the central figure 
IS the finishra type of that actuality which Mf, Watt’s Mammon has shown 
us in pictorial allegory. It is the strongest, the most engross!^, and the 
most unbrokenly, evenly clever of the author’s works. . . . 'Tne guietl/ 
conscientious, downright sister of the “successful” man who persists «■ 
keeping their ancestral bookshop is as welcome as she is finely imagined 
and quaintly realised.’ 

London ; WILLIAM HEINEMAMN, zi Bedford Street, W.C. 



GLORIA MUNDI 

By HAROLD FREDERIC 

In One Volume, price 6s. 

Dsfly Chronicle. —' Mr. Harold Frederic has brte achieved a triumph of 
characterisation rare indeed in fiction, even in such fiction as is given us by 
our neatest He has presented to us a young hero, unimpeachable of morals, 
gentle of soul, idealistic of temperament. ... He has interested us in that 
voung hero, won our sympathy for him from the first, and held it unto the 
last Gloria Mundi is a work of art; and one cannot read a dozen of its 
pages witlfeut^eeling that the artist was an informed, large-minded, tolerant 
man of the world.' • • 

dt James’s Gasette. —‘ It is packed with interesting thought as well as 
clear-cut individual and living character, and is certainly one of the few 
striking serious novels, apart from adventure and romance, which have been 
produ^ this year. . . . Mr. Frederic is very successful in his women, both 
. the frivolous and the serious. . . . The story will be found entertaining, 
fresh, and vigorous throughout.’ 

Daily Tefes^ph. —. , The extraordinarily clever delineation of the 
few principal characters of the plot. We are never mistaken as to what they 
mean or what they intend to typify. Like a true artist, Mr. Harold Frederic 
has painted with a few decisive strokes, and his portraits become almost 
masteroieCes.’ * 

Daily Mail. —‘To read the book is a liberal education. It is written with 
eloquence, and is stuffed with ability from cover tq cover.’ 

ILLUMINATION 

By HAROLD FREDERIC 

In One Volume, price 6s. 

The Spectator. —‘There is something more than the mere touch of the 
vanished hand that wrtte The Scarlet Letter in Illumimtion, which is the 
best novel Mr. Harold Frederic has produced, and, indeed, places him very 
near if not quite at the head of the newest school of American fiction. . . . 
1 Illumination is undoubtedlyone of the novels of the year.’ 

The Manchester Guaraian. —‘ A renjprkable book, and likely to be the 
novel of the year. It .is a long time since a book of such genuine importance 
has appeared. It will not only afford novel-readers food for discussion during 
the coming season, but it will eventually fill a recognised place in English 
fiction.’ 

The Daily Chronicle. —‘ Mr. Harqld Frederic is winning his way by 
sure sreps to the foremost ranks of writers of fiction. Each book he gives us 
is an advance up>on the one before it. . . . His story is chiselled in detail, 
but the details gradually meige into a finished work; and when we close the 
last page we have a new set of «nen and women for our acquaintances, a new’ 
set of provocative ideas, and almost a Meissonier in literature to add to our 
shelves. . . . Mr. Frederic’s new novel is the work of a man born to write 
fi^n; of a keen observer, a genuine humorist, a thinker always original 
and at^etimes even profound; and of a man who has thoroughly learned 
the use of his own pen.’ 

London « WILLIAM HEINEMANN, at Bedford Street, W.C. 
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ON THE FACE OF THE WATERS 

By flora ANNIE STEEL 
One Volume^ price 6s. 

Tte Spectator. —‘ We have read Mrs. Steel’s book with ever-increa^ng 
surprise and admiration—surprise at her insight into people with whom 
she can scarcely have been-intimate, admiration for thecgenius which has 
enabled her to realise that wonderful welter of the East and West, which 
Delhi must have presented just before the Mutiny. There is many an officer 
who would give ms sword to write military history as Mrs. St^l t&s written 
th% history of the jrising, the siege, and the storm. It i? the most wonderful 
picture. We know that none who lived through the'Mutiny will lay the book 
down without a gasp of admiration, and believe that the same emoUon will be 
felt by thousands to whom the scenes depicted are but lurid phantasmagoria.’ 

The Saturday Review.— ‘Many novelists and-spinners of tales have 
made use of the Indian Mutiny, but Mrs. 'Steel leaves them all a long -way 
behind. On the Face of the tVatgrt is the best novel of the Great Mutiny, 
and we are not likely to see its rival in our time.’ » 

The Daily Chronicle.— ‘A picture, glowing with colour, of the most 
momentous and dramatic events in all our Empire’s later history. We have 
read many stories havR^ for their setting the lurid background of the Indian 
Mutiny, but none that for fidelity to met, for vivacity of imagination, for 
masterly breadth of treatment, comes within half a dozen places of this.’ 


THE POTTER’S THUMB 

By flora ANNIE STEEL 
In One Volume, price 6s. ^ 

The Globe.—‘This is a brilliant story—a story that fascinates, tingling 
with life, steeped in sympathy with all that is best and saddest.’ 

The Manchester Guardian. —‘ The impressidh left upon one after reading 
The Potter’s Thumb is that a new literary artist, of very great and unusum 
gifts, has arisen. . . . In short, Mrs. Steel must be congratulated upon having 
achieved a very genuine and amply deserved success.’ 

The Glasgow Herald. —‘A clever sto^ which, in many respects, brings 
India very near to its readers. The novel is certainly one interesting alike to 
the Anglo-Indian and to those untravelled travellers who make theit only 
voyages in novelists’ romantic company.’ 

The Scotsman. —' It is a capital story, full of variety and movement, which 
brings with great vividness before the readef one of the phases of Anglo- 
Indian life. Mrs. Steel writes forcibly and sympathetically, and much of the 
charm of the picture which she draws lies in the force with which she btin« 
out the contrast between the Asiatic and European world. The PotH^s 
Thumb is very good reading, with its mingling or the tragedy and comdSy of 
life.. far excellence . . . is a finished study.’ 

London: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedvokd Stubt, W.C 



IN THE PERMANENT WAY 

Bv FLORA ANNIE STEEL 
In One Volume^ price 6j. 

* Tl\f Spectator.— ‘ While her only rival in this held of fiction it Mr. 
Kipling, her work is marked by an even subtler appreciation of the Oriental 
standpoint-^th ethical and religious—a more exhaustive acquaintance with 
native life in its domestic and indoor aspects, and a deeper sense of the moral 
responsibilities attaching to our rule in the East. The book is profoundly 
interesting from beginning to end. ’ 

Tlie World. —‘All Indian, all interesting, and all characteristic of the 
writer’s exceplional ability, knowledge, and style. It is needless to say that 
there^s beauty in ev^ty one of these tales. The author gees farther in the 
interpretation to us of the mysterious East than any other writer.’ 

L4terature.— ‘ The tales«f the fenaticism and humanity of Deen Mahomed, 
of the love and self-sacrifice of Glory-of-Woman, of the superstition and self* 
sacrifice of Hfijji-Kaheen—are so many fragments of palpitating life taken 
from the myriadfold existence of our Indian Empire to make us realise which 
is not merely a service to literature. Mrs. Steel’s sketches are founded, like 
Mr. Kipling’s, on “the be^-rock of humanity,” and they will live.’ 

The Pall Mall Gazette.-* A volume of charming stories and of stories 
possessing something more than mere charm. Stories made rich with beauty 
and colour, strong with the strength of truth, and path|tic with the intimate 
pathos wdich grows only from the heart. All the mystery and the frankness, 
the simplicity and the complexity of Indian life are here in a glowing setting of 
brilliant Oriental hues. A book to read and a brx>k to buy. A book which 
no one but Mrs. Steel could have given us, a book which all persons of leisure 
should read, and for which all persons of taste will be grateful.’ 

FROM THE-FIVE RIVERS 

By FI, 0 RA ANNIE STEEL 
In One Volume, price 6s. 

The Times.—‘TiAe was when these sketches of native Punjabi society 
would have been considered a curiosity in literature. They are sufficiently 
remarkable, even in these days, when interest in the “ dumb millions ” of 
India is thoroughly alive, aitd writers, great and small, vie in ministering to it. 
They are the more notable as being the work of a woman. Mrs. Steel has 
evidently been brought into close contact with the domestic life of all classes, 
Hindu and Mahomedan, in city and village, and has steeped herself in their 
customs and superstitions. . . , Mrs. Steel’sbook is of exceptional merit and 
freshness.’ 

Atheiueum.— ‘ They possess this great merit, that they reflect the 
habit^ modes of life, and ideas of the middle and lower classes of the popula¬ 
tion of Northern India better than do systematic and more pretentious works.’ 

The Globe.—‘ She puts before us the natives of our Empire in the East as 
they live and move and spealf', with their pitiful superstitions, their strange 
fancies, their melancholy i^orance of what poses with us for knowledge and 
qyilisation, their doubt of the new ways, the new laws, the new people. 
*^hah Sujah’s Mouse,” the gem of the collection—a touching tale of un- 
reasdhing fidelity towards an English “ Sinny Baba” is a tiny bit of perfect 
writing.’ 

LoHOONt WILLIAM HEIMEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 



THE GADFLY 

By E. L VOYNICH 

In One Volume, price 6s. 

The A cad e my. —* A lemaikable story, which readers who prefer fles^ and * 
blood and human emotioi!^ to sawdust and adventure should etmeidet as some- 
thing of a godsend. It is more deeply interesting and rich in {xomise than 
nine^-nine out of every hundred novels.’ 

The Daily Telegn^h. —* The character is finely drawn, with a tragic 
power and intensity which leave a lasting impression on the reader.*' 

The World. —‘The author’s name is unknown to us; if this be his first 
work of fiction, it makes a mark such as it is given very few m ingress, for 
the strength and otiginality of the story are indisputable, and its Dis-like gloom 
is conveyed with unerring skill. It is not faultless, but the Padre of the 
b^inning, who is the Cardinal of the end, the onewroman of the story, whose 
innuence is so pervading, but so finely subordinated to the supreme interest, 
and the grandeur of the close of the tragedy, make us disinclined to look for 
flaws.’ 

The St. James’s Gazette. —‘ A very strikingly original romance which 
will hold the attention of all who read it, and establish the author’s reputation 
at once for first-rate dramatic ability and power of expression. No one who 
opens its pages can fail to be engrossed by the vivid and convincing manner 
in which eadi character plays his part and each incident follows the other. 
Exciting, sinister, evef!' terrifying, as it is at times, we must avow if to be a 
work of real genius, which wi|l hold its head high among the ruck of recent 
fiction.’ - 


THE MATERNITY. OF HARRIOTT 
WICKEN 

By Mrs. HENRY DUDENEY 
In One Volume, price 6j.» 

Literature. —‘A notable book. It abounds in admirable passages, in 
little nature-pictures of cloud, of flower, of tree, so freshly observed as to stick 
pertinaciously in the memory. Mrs. Dudeney has the power of translating a 
feeling, an impression into a few v^yid words, which faithfully transmit her 
experience to the mind of the reader, and this is a great art.’ 

Pall Mall Gazette.—' The force, insight, and art displayed in the pre¬ 
sentment of the characters are to be remembered with thankfulness, and to be 
acknowledged with enthusiasm. It is a well-imagined, well-constructed, and 
well-balanced story.’ 

Daily Mail —‘Mrs. Dudeney has long since given proof of unusual clever¬ 
ness as a writer, and her new book will help substantially to build up her 
growing reputation. The story is as singular as its title, and as strong as 
straightforward. . . . The drama haunts atid grips us. There is humour 
in it, too, excellent humour. The Maternity of Harriott Wicken is a sto»> 
that has elemental human nature in every chapter, and, therefore, sinks deep 
in the mind.’ * 

Daily Newa.-r-‘ It is impossible to deny the great power and pathps df the 
book.’ 

LoMDONt WILLIAM HEINEMANN.zi Bedford Street, W.C. 



THE HOUSE OF HIDDEN TREASURE 

Bv MAXWELL GRAY 

In One Volume, price 6s. 

Clih>idcl0.—‘ There is a strong and pervading clbrm in this new novel by 
Maxwell Gray, ... It is full of tragedy and irony, though irony is not the 
dondnant note.’ 

Spectator.—' Silente of Dean Maitland was a very popular novel, 

and we cannot see why The House of Hidden Tredsurt should not rival the 
success of its forerunner. . , . It appeals throughout to the generous emotions, 
and holdAip a high ideal of self-sacrifice. ’ 

Speaker.—' We can promise that its perusal will bring a rich reward.’ * 

world.—‘ There is something of the old-time care and finish and of the 
old-time pathos about the slory which is particularly attractive in the present 
day.’ 

Saturday Review.—‘ The House of Hidden Treasure is in some ways the 
best thing its author has ever done. ... It has beauty and distinction.’ 

Times.—‘ Its buoyant humour and lively character-drawing will be found 
very enjoyable.’ 

Scotsman.—‘There is something out of the common in The House of 
Hidden Treasure. It is not only well written and interesting, it is distin¬ 
guished.’ 

Daily'Mail.—‘The book becomes positively great*fathoming-a depth of 
human pathos which has not been equalled in any novel we have read for 
years past, . . . The House of Hidden Treasury Is not a novel to be bor¬ 
rowed ; it is a book to be bought and read, and read again and again.’ 

THE LAST SENTENCE 

By maxwell GRAY 

Author of ‘The Silence of Dean Maitland,’ etc. 

'In One Volume, price 6s. 

The Standard.—‘ The Last Sentence is a remarkable story; it abounds 
with dramatic situations, the interest never for a moment flags, and the 
characters are well drawn and consistent,^ 

The Daily Telegraph.—‘One of the most powerful and adroitly worked- 
out plots embodied in any modem work of fiction runs through 71S« Last 
Sentence. . . . This terrible tale of retribution is told with well-sustained 
force and picturesqueness, and abounds in light as well as shade.’ 

Tke Morning Post.—‘ Maxwell Gray has the advantage of manner that is 
both dhltured and picturesque, and while avoiding even the appearance of the 
melodramatic, makes coming events cast a shadow before them so as to excite 
and entertain expectation. ... It required the imagination of an artist to 
select the kind of Nemesis which finally overtakes this successful evil-doer, 
apd which affords an affecting climax to a rather fiiscinating tale.’ 

The Lady’s Pictorial.—‘ The book is a clever and powerful one. . . . 
C^thia Marlowe will live in our memories as a sweet and noble woman; one 
of whom it is a pleasure to think of beside some of the “ emancipated ” 
heroines so common in the fiction of the day.’ 

LONDON: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 2i Bedford Street, W.C 



THE SLAVE 

By ROBERT HICHENS 
In Ont Volume, price 6s. 

The Speaker.—‘ A romance dominated by the glitter of precious stones, 
set in a realistic picture of metropolitan life, which, whether, in Piccadilly or 
Baker Street, in Belgravia or Bedford Park, Mr. Hichens can describe with 
fidelity and insight. . . . The descriptions of Di Mannirs* birthday party, 
and of all that concerns the unfortunate acrobat Alf, might well have been the 
work of the great painter of out-of-the-way Bohemian scenes, Charlsc Dickens. 
Mr. Hichens, too, has.the gift, and uses it with less efort than Dickens, of 
making us remember his minor characters. Many vivid little sketches of this 
kind are dotted through the book. Mr. Hichens has the very rare art of 
presenting a crowded canvas, in which all the figures take an unobtrusive but' 
essential place. This book will, in short, add very much to Mr. Hichens’s 
reputation. It has distinction and style. It tells an extremely interesting 
story, and it is full of entertaining episodes. Above all, the romance of 
London is treated as it has never been since the glorious reign of Prince 
Florizel of Bohemia, and, if only on that account. Tie Slave is a book for 
the busy to remember and for the leisurely to read.' 

The Globe. —‘A really powerful and impressive piece of writing. Mr. 
Hichens manages to (maintain an atmosphere of the sombre andafhe weird 
which cannot but envelope and influence the susceptible student of his pages.’ 

The Daily Teleg^ph.— ‘ The book deserves to be_ widely read. Sir 
Kenben Allabruth, a figurfof real distinction, will take his place among the 
shades of fiction.’ 


FLAMES 

Bv ROBERT HICHENS 

In One Volume, price 6s., 

The Daily Chronicle.—’ A cunning blend of the romantic and the real, the 
work of a man who can observe, who can think, who can imagine, and who 
can write. . . . And the little thumb-nail sketches of the London streets haVe 
the grint force of a Callot. But dhe real virtue of the book consists of its 
tender, sympathetic, almost reverential picture of Cuckoo Bright. Not that 
there is any attempt at idealising her; she is shown in all her-tawdry, slangy, 
noisy vulgarity, as she is. But in despite of all this, the vroman is essen¬ 
tially a heroine, and lovable. If it contained nothing more than what we 
do not hesitate to call this beautiful story—and it does contain {aore— 
Flames would be a noteworthy book.’ 

The World. —‘ An exceedingly clever and daring work ... a novel so 
weirdly fascinating and engrossing that the reader easily forgives its length. 
Its unflagging interest and strength, no less fhan its striking originality, both 
of design and treatment, will certainly rank it among the most notable novels 
of the season.’ 

The Daily Teleg^ph. —'It carries on the attention of the reader nSm 
the tot chapter to the last. It is full of exciting incidents, very modeiA, and 
excessively up-to-date.’ 

London I WILLIAM HEINEMANN, ai Bedford Street, W.C. . 



THE LONDONERS 

Bv ROBERT HICHENS 
In One Volume^ price (>s. 

Punch."—* Mr. Htchens calls his eccentric story ** an absurdity,”'and so it 
b. As amusing nonsense, written in« happy-go-lucky style, it works up to 
a genuine hearty-lai^h-extracting scene. . . . TTtt Londoners is one of 
the most outrageous pieces of extravagant absurdity we have come across for 
many a day.’ * 

The Globe. —* It is refreshing to come across a really amusing book now 
and agai^, and to all in search of a diverting piece of absurdi^ we can 
recommend Wke Londoners. Herein Mr. Hichens has returned to his earner 
manner, and it will be added to his credit that the author of Tie Green 
Camasion has for a second time contributed to the innocent gaiety of the 
nation.’ ’ 

Pail Mall Gazette.—‘ It is ail screamingly funny, and does great credit 
to Mr. Hichens’s luxuriant imagination.’ 


AN IMAGINATIVE MAN 

, By ROBERT HICHENg 

In One Volume, price 6s. 

The Graphic. —‘The story embodies a studjsof remarkable subtlety and 
power, and the style is not only vivid and picturesque, but in those passages 
of mixed emotion and reflection, which strike what is, perhaps, the charac¬ 
teristic note of late nineteenth centwy prose literature, is touched with some¬ 
thing of poetic charm.’ 

The Scotsman.—* It is no doubt a remarkable book. If it has almost, 
none of the humour of its predecessor (The Green Carnation), it is written 
with the same brilliancy of style, and the same skill is shown in the drawing 
of accessories. Mr. Hichens’s three characters never fail to be interesting. 
They are presented with very considerable power, while the badeground of 
Egyptian life and scenery is drawn with a .sure hand.’ 

« 

THE FOLLY OF EUSTACE 

By ROBERT HICHENS 
• In One Volume, price 6s. 

The World. —* Tlie author of Imaginative Man took a high pbee 
among imaginative writers by that remarkable work, and The Polly of 
Eustace fully sustains his wclhmerited repute as a teller of tales. The little 
.story b os fantastic and also as reasonable as could be desired, with the 
occasional dash of strong sentiment, the sudden turning on of the lights of 
tdund knowledge of life and things that we find in the author when he is most 
frmdiful. The others are weird enough and .strong enough in human interest 
to make a name for their writer had his name needed making.’ 

London : WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C 



miD ROCK 

By THOMAS NELSON PAGE 
In One Volume, price 6s. 

Morning' Pont —' A ^ory seething with incident and adventure. Theie' 
if no i»ychology in Std Heck, but ther«ure human beings; there is no analysis 
of motive, but there are dark intrigues and deeds of “ derring do.” Mr. Page 
knows every inch of the Xed Rock country, and he has the history and politics 
of his chosen period at his fingers’ ends. It reads like at:hapter tom from 
the actual history of the times.^ 

llluatmted London News. —‘ Mr. Page has the power of engaging all 
our sympathies. His men and women become our fnends, our neighbours, 
to^, so intimate does he allow us to become with them. 'Red Rock is a faith¬ 
ful picture of the darker side of the Southern story, and at the same time a 
most swnpathetic tale of love and loyalty and chivalry.’ 

Onuook. —‘The book presents a sustained and carefully elaborated picture 
of the Southern States at the outbreak of the American Civil War, arid the 
readjustment of society there after its close ... he recalls to us not seldom 
the Thackeray of the Virginians, Our interest in the characters is aroused 
less by sudden strokes of excitement than by a quiet and loving accumulation 
of details, vrhich leaves behipd an enduring sense of reality. The characters 
steal into our acquaintance gradually, as if we were knowing them better day 
by day.’ - , 

AcMemy.—‘ Red Rock is delicately fine. It is the expression of a gracious, 
benevolent, hi^h-minded individuality. It has the sweet charm of “ the old 
school,” the dignity, the ram manners. It is honest, loving, and capable; 
and it has the faint, wistful charm of an antique time.’ 

JASPAR TRISTRAM 

By a. W. CLARKE 
In One Volume, price 6s. ' 

Times. —‘Mr. Clarke is familiar with school-life and writes about it 
amazingly well. The book deserves the attention of all who care for the finer 
qualities of fiction. The story is told with such delicate art, with so sure a 
knowledge of human nature, that wtshave read it from beginning to end with 
keen interest. The pictures of Jasper’s preparatory school, and of the public 
school to which he goes afterwards, are extremely good. Jaspar Tristram is 
a remarkable book.’ 

Daily Chronicle.—‘ Mr. Clarke’s literary style is polished and most care¬ 
ful ; he has an effective touch in descriptive passages, and he brings before us 
delightful pictures of the South Downs, of Thames, and of other.river haunts 
of England in her loveliest guise.’ 

Bookman.—‘ We have here a very remarkaUe character-study, remarkable 
in its truth to life and in its tireless patience. Mr. Clarke’s task has been slow, 
patient, accurate analysis, and he has shown himself extremely capable.’ * 

World. —‘ There is decided ability in the story. Many passE 4 ;es are very 
interesting, full of truth and reflection, and tempting to re-perusal, ^e 
touch of dramatic interest at the close of the story is really fine.^ 

London : WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 IJbdfosd Strsbt, W.C. 



PHASES OF AN INFERIOR PLANET 

By ELLEN GLASGOW 

In One Volume, price 6s. 

Ltteimry World. —'The extraordinary sincer^y of parts of the bo6k, 
especially that dealing with Mariana*o early mamed life, the ^otogra^ic 
directness with which the privations, the monotony, the dismal want of all 
that makes marriage and motherhood beautiful, and of all that Mariana’s 
colour-loving natufe craved, is pictured, are quite out of the common.’ 

Speaker. —‘ Fiascs of an Inferior Planet is an American story by a 
writer wl]pse name we have not met with before, but gives promise in this 
book of real distinction.’ 

T. P. O’Conodr in the ‘WeeklySun.’ —‘There are passages in the 
book which any living author might be proud to have written.’ 

D^y Graptiic.—* Its plot is a trifle far-fetched, but the writing of it is 
brilliwt . . . one rises from reading it . . , with gratitude for having been 
in the' company of a writer who has something to say, and can deal with 
human emotions with the most subtle and suggestive analysis.’ 


THE THIRD VIOLET 

By STEPHEN CRANE# 

In One Volume, price 6s. 

The Academy.— ‘A precipitate outpouring of Afrely pictures, a spontaneous 
dazzle of colour, a frequent success in the quest of the right word and phrase, 
were among the qualities which won for The Red Bad^ of Courage immediate 
recognition as the product of genius. These qualities, with less of their 
excess, are manifest in The Third Violet ; and the sincere psychology, the 
scientific analysis, which, in the earlier work, lay at the root of the treatment 
of its subject-matter, are no less sure in the author’s portrayal of more daily 
emotions—of the hackneyed, but never to be outworn, themes of a man’s 
love, a woman’s modesty, and the snobbery which is very near to us all. Of 
the hundreds who strive after this inward vision, and this power of just 
expression, once in a decade of years, or in a score, one attains to them ; and 
the result is literature.’ * 

The Athensum.—‘ In his present beok, Mr. Crane is more the rival of 
Mr. Henry James than of Mr. Rudyard Kipling. But he is intensely American, 
which can hardly be said of Mr. Henry James, and it is possible that if he 
continues in his present line of writing, he may be the author who will intro¬ 
duce the United States to the ordinary English world. We have never come 
acros§ a book that brought certain sections of American society so perfectly 
before the reader as does The Third Violet, which introduces us to a farming 
family, to the boarders at a summer hotel, and to the young artists of New 
York. The picture is an extremely pleasant one, and its truth appeals to the 
English reader, so that the effect or the book is to draw him nearer to his 
American cousins. The Third Violet incidentally contains the best dog we 
haye come across in modern fiction. Mr. Crane’s dialogue is excellent, and 
it is dialogue of a type for which neither The Red Badge of Courage nor his 
later TOoks had prepared us.’ 

Lohdon: william HEINEMANN, 2i Bedford Street, W.C, 



THE OPEN BOAT 

By STEPHEN CRANE 

In OntJ^olum, prite 6s. 

Spectator.—‘ Mr. Stephen Crane- ctows, and this is no smairthing to say* 
of a writer who sprang fiill armed on u>e public with his first book. . < . He 
has never done anything finer than this truly wonderful picture of four men 
battling for their lives.’ • 

SatnnUy Review.—'. . . The most artistic thing Mr. Crane has yet 
accomplished.’ 

St Jaffles's Gazette. —‘Each tale is the condse, clear, vivii^record of 
oip; sensational impresdon. Facts, epithets, or colours areegiven to the 
reader with a rigorousness of selection, an artfulness of re’straint, that achieves 
an absolute clearness in the resulting imaginative vision. Mr. Crane has a 
personal touch of artistry that is refrewing." ' 

Daily Graphic. —‘Graphic, vigorous, and admirably told.. They range 
over a variety of subjects, but each and all have the vivid impressionism 
which first drew attention to this writer’s work.’ 

Truth.—‘ Mr. Stephen Crane’s reputation, which was suddenly and justly 
made, will be decidedly enhanced by this striking collection of short stories.’ 

Times.—‘. . . About Mr. Crane’s ability and power of exdting and 
holding our interest there can be only one opinion.’ 

AcMemy.—‘. . . ,A volume made up out of odds and ends :,oxcellent 
odds, laudable ends . , . one may say of him what can be said of but few 
of the men and women who write prose fiction—that he is not superfluous.’ 

PIcfURES OF WAR 

By STEPHEN CRANE 

In One Volume, price 6i. 

Saturday Review. —‘ Mr. Crane is nothing if not vivid and exhilarating} 
he carries iris reader away with the rush and glitt^ of his epithets and 
pictures.’ 

Critic—‘Mr. Crane has original qualities that give distinction to his 
work. His sentiment is noble and intense, free from any sickly taint, and 
there is poetry in his sense of beauty in nature aiM in the unfolding of heroic 
events.’ • 

Daily Chroaicie.— Another reading in no wise lessens the vividness of 
the astonishii^ work.’ 

Truth.—‘The pictures themselves are certainly wonderful. ... So fine 
a book as Mr. Stephen Crane’s Pictures <1 War is not to be judged 
pedantically.’ _ ^ 

Daily Graphic.—‘ ... A second reading leaves one with no whit 
diminished opinion of their extraordinary power. Stories they are not really, 
but as vivid war pictures they have scarcely beyn equalled. . . . One cannot 
recall any book which conveys to the outsider more clearly what war means 
to the fighters than this collection of brilliant pictures.’ . * 

Standard. —‘ There is no need to dwell on the stories themselves, sinq; 
they have already made for their author, by their strength, p^os^and 
insig^it, a thoroughly deserved reputation.’ ^ 

London ; WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 3i Bbdfoko Street, W.C. 


THE BETH BOOK 

By SARAH GRAND 

In One Volume, frice 6s. 

Punch.™' The heroine 'of the Set A B^k is one of Sartth Grand’s most 
fasciliating creations. With such realistic art is he> life set forth that, for a 
while, the reader will probably be under the impression that he has before him 
the actual story of a wayward genius compiled from her genuine diary. The 
stoiy is absorb!^ S the truth to nature in the characters, whether virtuous, 
ordinary, or vicious, every reader, with some experience will recognise. 

Sketch. —‘ Madame Sarah Grand has given us the fruits of much thought 
and hard^o^in her new novel, wherein she tells of thev “life of a woman 
of genius.” Beth’s, character is moulded by the varied experiences of her 
earW youth, and every detail is observed with the masterly hand that gave 
us the pranks of the Heavenly Tveins. As a study of the maturing process of 
character and of the influence of surroundings exercised on a human being, 
this book is a complete success and stands far ahead of the novels of recent date. ’ 

The Standaro. —' The style is simple and direct, and the manner altc^ether 
is that of a woman who has thought much and evidently felt much. It is 
im^sstble to help being interested in her book.’ 

The Daily ChronicTe.—‘There is humour, observation, and sympathetic 
insight into the temperaments of both men and women, ^th is realised; we 
more than admit, we assert, that we love her.’ 

The £lobe.—‘ It is quite safe to prophesy that tho* who peruse The Beth 
Book will linger delightedly over one of the freshest and deepest studies of 
child character ever given to the world, and hereafter will find it an ever¬ 
present factor in their literary recollections and illtpressions.’ 

THE HEAVENLY TWINS 

By SARAH GRAND 
In One Volume, price 6s. 

The Atheitaum.— * It is so full of interest, and the characters are so 
eccentrically humorous yet true, that oite feels inclined to pardon all its 
faults, and give oneself up to unreserved enjoyment , of it. . . , The twins 
Angelica and Diavolo, young barbarians, utterly devoid of all respect, con¬ 
ventionality, or decency, are among the most delightful and amusing children 
in fiction.’ , 

The Academy. —‘The adventures of Diavolo and Angelica — the 
“heavenly twins’’—are delightfully funny. No more original children were 
ever put into a book. Their audacity, unmanageableness, and genius for 
mischief—in none of which qualities, as they are here shown, is there any 
taiqj of vice—are refreshing; and it is impossible not to follow, with very 
keen interest, the progress of these youngsters. ’ 

The Daily Telegraph. —‘ Eve^body ought to read it, for it is an inex¬ 
haustible source of refreshing and highly stimulating entertainment.’ 

Pimch.—‘ The Twinstheftselves are a creation! the epithet “ Heavenly” 
for these two mischievous little fiends is admirable.’ 

Tile Queen. —‘ There is a touch of real genius in The Heavenly Tuvins.’ 

^^le Guardian.—‘Exceptionally brilliant in dialc^e, and dealing with 
mAKm society life, this book has a purpose—to draw out and emancipate 
women.’ 

Lohdon: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bkdford Stkebt, W.C 



IDEilLA 

A STUDY PROM LIFE 
By SARAH GRAN15 

C 

In One Volume, pria 6s. 

The Morale Post. —'Sarah Grand’s Ideala. ... A clev^ book in 
itself, is espedailY interesting when read in the light of her later works. 
Standing alone, it is remarkable as the outcome of an earnest mind seeking 
in good imth the solution of a difficult and ever present problem. • Idtala 
is <^ginal and somewhat daring. . . . The story is in many vAys delightful 
ana thought-suggesting.’ 

The Liverpool Mercury. —'The book is a wonderful one—an evangel 
for the fair sex, and at once an inspiration and a comforting companion, to 
which thoughtfol womanhood vrill recur again and again.’ 

The Glssgow Herald.— 'Ideala has attained the honour of a fiflh 
edition. • « • The stir created by The Heavenly Twins, the more recent 
work by the same authoress, Madame Sarah Grand, would justify this step. 
Ideala can, however, stand on its own merits.’ 

The Yorkshire Post—'As a psychological study the book cannot fail to 
be of interest to many leaders.’ c 

The Birmingham Gasette.— 'Madame Sarah Grand thoroughly deserves 
her success. Ideala, the heroine, is a splendid conception, and her opinions 
are noble. . . . The book i?not one to be forgotten.’ 

OUR MANIFOLD NATURE 

By SARAH GRAND 
In One Volume, price 6s, , 

The Spectator.— 'Insight into, and general sympathy with widely 
differing phases of humanity, coupled with power to reproduce what is seen, 
with vivid, distinct strokes, that rivet the attention, are qualifications for 
work of the kind contained in Oust Manifold Nature which Sarah Grand 
evidently possesses in a high degree. , . . All these studies, male and female 
alike, are marked by humour, pathos, fidelity to life, and power to recc^ise 
in human nature the frequent recurrence of some apparently incongruous 
and remote trait, which, when at last it becomes visible, helps to a com¬ 
prehension of what might otherwise be inexplicable.’ « 

The Speaker. —'In Our Manifold Nature Sarah Grand is seen at her 
best. How good that is 'can only be known by those who read for them¬ 
selves thb admirable little volume. In freshnesaof conception and originality 
of treatment these stories are delightful, full of force and piquancy, whilst, 
the studies of character are carried out with equal firmness and delica^,’ 

The Guardian. —' Our Manifold Nature is a clever book. Sarah 
has the power of touching common things, which, if it fails to_ make flem 
"rise to touch the spheres,” renders them exceedingly interesting.’ 

London: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedfoud.Street, W.C. 



THE GODS ARRIVE 

By ANNIE K HOLDSWORTH 

Ttt One Volume, prue 6s. 

THe Renew of Reviews.—' Extremely interesting and very clever. The 
chaousters are well drawn, especially the women. Old Martha is a gem; 
there are ^ety few more palpably living and lovable old women in mMem 
fiction than her,’* • 

The Guardisa.— 'There is really good work in Miss Holdsworth’s books, 
and this is no exception to the rule. In many ways it is really a fine story; 
the dialoihe iggood, and the characters are interesting. The peasants, tM, 
are well drawn.” * * 

The Diuly Teleg^raph.— ‘ Packed full of cleverness: the minor personages 
are instinct with comedy. * 

The Observer. —'The book has the attractive qualities which have 
distinguished the author’s former works, some knowledge of human nature, 
touches of humour rubbing shoulders with pathos, a keen sympathy for the 
sorrows of life—all these make her story one to be read and appreciated.’ 

The Daily Chronicle. —'The book is well written, the diameters keenly 
observed, the incidents neatly presented.’ 

The ^een.—‘A book to linger over and enjoy.’ 

The Eiterary World. —‘ Once more this talenlft writer and genuine 
observer of human nature has ^ven us a book which is full of valuable and 
attractive qualities. It deals with realities; it mqj^s us think.’ 

THE YEARS THAT THE LOCUST 
HATH EATEN 

By FANNIE E. HOLDSWORTH 
/« One Volume, price 6s. 

The Literary World.—' The novel is marked by great strength, which 
is always under subjection to the author’s^ift of restraint, so that we are made 
to feel the intensity all the more. Pathos and humour (in the true sense) go 
together through these chapters ; and for such qualities as earnestness, insight, 
moral courage, and thoughtfulness. The Years that the Locust hath Eaten 
stands out prominently among noteworthy books of the time.’ 

Tfc* Standard.—' A worthy successor to Joanna Traill, Spinster. It is 
quite as powerful. It has insight and sympathy and pathos, humour, and 
some shrewd understanding of human nature scatterdi up and down its pages. 
Moreover, there is beauty in the story and idealism.. . . Told with a humour, 
a grace, a simplicity, that ought to give the story a long reign. . . . The 
charm of the book is undeniable; it is one that only a clever woman, full of 
the best instincts of her sex, could have written.’ 

Til PaU Mall Gasette. — ' The book should not be missed by a fastidious 
novel-reader.’ 

LOMDONt WILLIAM HEINEMANN, ii BsDFomD STauT. W.C 



A VICTIM of GOOO LUCK 

By W. E. NORRIS ^ 

In^ One Volume, pty» 6s. 

The DaUly Chronicle.—' It has not a dall page from first to last. Any 
one with normal health and taste can reai^^a book luce this s^th real pleasure.' 

The Spectator. —‘ Mr. Norris displa3rs to the full his general eoramand of 
narrative expedients which are at once happily invented and yet quite natural 
—which seem to belong to their place in the bcAk, just as a keyAone belongs 
to its_ place in the arch. . . Tn« brightest and cleverest bwk 'ffhich Mr. 
NOrris has given us since he wrote TUrRegue.' • 

The Sawrday Review. —‘Novels which are neither dull, unwholesome, 
morbid, nor disagreeable, are so rare in these days, that A Victim of Good 
Luck . . . ought to find a place in a book-box filled for the most part with 
light literature. . . . We think it will increase the reputation of an already 
very popular author.’ 


THE DANCER IN YELLOW 

e By W. E. NORRIS 
In One Volume, price 6s, 

The Manchester Guardian. —‘ From first to last it is easy, pleasant read¬ 
ing; full, as usual, of shrewd knowledge of men and things.’ 

The Guardian. —‘A very clever and finished study of a dancer at one of 
the London theatres. We found the book very pleasant and refireshing, and 
laid it down with the wish that there were more like it. ’ 

TheDfrorld. —‘ The Dancer in Yellow takes us by surprise. The story is 
both tragic and pathetic. . . . We do not think he has written any more 
clever and skilful story than this one, and particular admiration is due to the 
byways and episodes of the narrative.’ 

THE COUNTESS RADNA 

By W. E. NORRIS 
In One Volume, price 6s. ^ 

The Speaker. —'In style, skill in construction, and general “go,” it is 
worth a dozen ordinary novels.’ 

Black and White.—‘ The novel, like all Mr. Norris’s work, is an exces¬ 
sively clever piece of work, and the author never for a moment allows hi% 
gi^ of his plot and his characters to slacken.’" 

_ The Westminster Gacctte. —‘ Mr, Norris writes throughout with mudY 
liveliness and force, saying now and then something that is worth remhilher- 
ing. And he sketdies his minor characters with a firm touch.’ 

London; WILLIAM HEINBMANN, si Bedford Street, W.C, 



THE TE'RROR 

By FtLIX GRAS 

% 

In One Volume, ^rice ^s. 

Daily MalL-r' Strong and vivid.' 

Pall MAU Gazette. —'Those who shared Mr. Gladstone’s admiration for 
The Reds of. the 'Midi will renew tt when they rrad The Terror. It u a 
stiiring ana vivid Mory, full of perilous and startling adventures, and with¬ 
out one interval of dulness. mu '• It excites and absorbs the reader’s atten¬ 
tion. Tl^ excitement grows with the developm^t 'of the plot, and the 
incidents ate 1«ld wijh much spirit.’ »• * ' » 

Saturday Review.-r'The narrative is told with vivacity, with humour. 
If Mr. Gras observes life v^ilh a melodramatic eye, his glance is pretty com¬ 
prehensive. This picture of a terrible lime has many happy effects of light 
and shade.’ 

Bookman. —‘ Every page is either lurid, or feverish, or lyrical. The glow 
of the South is in it. The general impression left on the memory is of some¬ 
thing strong, original, and exhilarating.’ 

Critic. —' F 41 ix Gras gives us in this hook a merciless picture of France 
when that blind thing of fury, Marat, was in the zenith of his baleful power. 
The events of that terrible time are given with a realism that is almost brutal 
in its dir^tness and force. Filix Gras is amongst th«> great story-tellers of 
France. His invention never flogs, and, like Paudet, he fascinates by reason 
of the Southern warmth and buoyancy of bis temperament.’ 


IN HASTE AND AT LEISURE 

By E. LYNN LINTON 
o In One Volume, price 6s. 

The Speaker.— ‘Mrs. Lynn Linton commands the respect of her readers 
and critics. Her new story, /« Haste and at Leisure, is as powerful a piece 
of writing as any that we oWt to her pen.’ 

The St James’s Budg^et —‘ A thorough mistress of English, Mrs. Lynn 
Linton uses the weapons of knowledge and ridicule, of sarcasm and logic, with 
powerful effect 5 the shallow pretences of the “ New Woman ” are ruthlessly 
torn aside.’ 

The Literary World. —‘Whatever its exaggerations may be,/le^ur/aamf 
at Leisure remains a notable achievement. It has given us pleasure, and we 
can r^ommend it with confidence.’ 

The Daily Graphic. —‘It is an interesting story, while it is the most 
tremendous all-round cannonade to which the fair emancipated have been 
sU^ected. ’ * 

• The World. —‘ It is cleverMxmd well written.’ 

-The Graphic. —‘ It is thoroughly interesting, and it is fall of passages that 
tfm^irresistibly teimit quotation.^ “ 

Tim St. James’s Gazette. —‘ It is a novel that ought to be, and will be, 
widely read and enjoyed.’ 

London) WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 



THE LAKE OF WINE 

Bv BBRNAKD CAPES 
In One Volume, 6#. 

W. E. Healey in tli« <Outiook.'- *Mr. Capes’s devotion to stylevidoes* 
faimyeoman service all through this excellent romance. . . . I have read no 
book for long which contented me as this book. This story—excellently 
invented and excellently done—is one no lover of romance.^ afibrd to leave 
unread’ ’ 

OlNidmr.—'The plot and its working oat are thoroughly interesting 
feature in this novdl < . . a book which jshows fine literary workitanship.’ 

•Daily TelegrMh.— *A tender and sympathetic love idyir underlies the 
feverish drama. The leading incidents and atnationS of this stirring book are 
hi^ly tr^cal, but its dialogue sparkles with light and genial huihour.’ 

Daily Chronicle. —‘This is one of those desirable books which may be 
sampled on any pi^e. The reading of a paragraph or two is inducement 
sufficient to the judicious to settle down and read the whole. It is a story of 
incident, of course, of constant and breathless incident, but it is a story of 
characterisation also.’ 

Spectator. —‘Mr. Bernard Capes has an intrepid imagination, a keen 
sense of the picture^ue and the eerie, and he has style. ' He is not less 
successful in the framiiig of his plot, the invention of incident, and the discreet 
application of the great law of suspense.’ 

St. James’s Gazette. —‘ The love-motif is of the quaintest and daintiest; 
the clash of arms is Stevensonian. . . . There is a vein of mystery running 
through the book, and gr-.*tly enhancing its interest.’ 


THE SCOURGE-STICK 

By Mrs. CAMPBELL PRAED 
In One Volume, price 6r. 

Daily Telegraph.—’ Undeniably powerful and interesting.’ 

Daily Chronicle.— ‘ There is good and strong work in Tar Scourge-Stick.' 

Academy.— ‘Mrs. Campbell Praed has produced a story of much more 
than her usual sign^cance and power.’ 

Truth.—' It is a very powerful ^d interesting story.’ 

World. —‘The first half of The Scour^-StUk is as admirable a piece of 
fiction as any one need wish to read. Situation and character-drawing are 
alike excellent; and, what is stilt more rare and delightful, every page is 
pervaded by that nameless charm of style which is the glamour cast only by 
genuine power. For simple straightforward mastery and grip, it would not 
be easy to surpass the first chapter.’ 

Observer.—‘ Not only is The Scourge-Stick the best novel that Mrs. Praed 
has yet written, but it is one that will long occupy a prominent place in the 
literature of the age. ’ * 

Illustrated London News.— ‘A singularly powerful study of a womap 
who fails in everything, only to rise on stepping-stones to higher things. » • 

A succession of strong, natural, and exciting situations.’ . 

Black sad White. — ‘A notable book which must be admitted fafSalltc 
have real power, and that most intangible quality—fascination.’ 

London s WILLUM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedvord Stsbkt, W.C 



THE AWKWARD AGE 

By henry JAMES 
In^nt Volume, price 6 j . 

^theueum .—' Tie Awkraard Age is just andther concrete expression ot 
Mr. James’s keen observation of social tendencies and phases, and his truly 
remarkable power of selecting a difficult or uncommon situation or environ¬ 
ment and making it his own. The amount of cleverness dispersed through 
these pages is amazing.* 

Ouuook. —‘In The Awhoard Age Mr. Henry James has surpassed him¬ 
self. •« . The relations of Mr. and Mrs, Brookenham are so clear yet so 
cunningly ificruti^le, so drawn, yet so washed in with the vaguest, hardest, 
and most suggestive colours, that they positively shame with theu subtlety the 
relations of husband and wife in other men’s pages. The son is a superb 
sketch: Mrs. Brookenham is a perfect triumph.’ 

Daily Chronicle. —‘ In delicacy of texture, his work, compared to the 
work of most, we are strongly inclined to say of all other novelists, is as a 
&bric woven of the dnest spider’s web to common huckaback. He suggests 
more by his reticences than ne tdls by his statements. . . . We &ould 
have to search fat and wide in modem fiction to find artistry more finished, 
so consummate.’ 

Westminster Gazette. —‘We have not often read anything more penetrating 
and scti^ing than this elaborate study of a section Of smart society, so called. 
Denunciation or even comment is entirely absent. There is nothing but cold 
and remorseless analysis, carried on not by any crude or pointed description, 
but ^ an infinity of small observations. As ror^e execution, we describe 
it sufficiently when we say that it is Mr. James at his subtlest, deftest.’ 

THE TWO MAGICS 

By HENRY JAMES 
^ Jn Two Volumes, price 6s. 

Athenseum.— ‘In The Two Magics, the first tale, “The Turn of the 
Screw,” is one of the most engrossing and terrifying ghost stories we have 
ever read. The other stqry in the book, “ Covering End,” ... is in its way 
excellently told.’ 

Daily Chronicle. —‘ Mr. James hdids ns and thrills us, strikes us with 
wonder, strikes us with awe ; but over and above this, more than anything 
else, he delights us with the pure, the joyous delight of art, of beauty. It is 
incredible, it is impossible ; and Mr. James has done it.’ 

Daily T elegraph. —‘ By a series of the minutest touches Mr. James makes 
us^el. . . the horror and bewilderment of malign influence at work. To 
create this atmosphere of the supernatural is no small literary achievement.’ 

Daily News.—‘The first story shows Mr. James’s subtlest characteristics, 
hb supreme delicacy of touch, his surpassing mastery of the artof suf^estion. 
It is a masterpiece of artistic execution. Mr. James has bvished upon it all 
the teMurces and subtleties of his art. The workmanship throughout is 
.jeaquisite in the precision of the touch, in the rendering cf shades of spectral 
regiesentation. The artistic effect and the moral intention are in admiraUe 
harinony. The second story is a delightful comedietta, abounding in 
dialogue, swift, brilliant, polished.’ 

Londons WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 BioroaD Stubt, W.C. 



THE SPOILS OF POYNTOH 

By henry JAMES, 

In One Volume, price 6s. 

The N«tionftl Observen —‘ One of the finest works of the imaginationftf 
not actually fte finest, that has come from the press for several years. A 
work of bnlliant fancy, of delicate humour, of gentle satire,.of tragedy and 
comedy in appropriate admixture. A policed and enthn^ing story of the 
lives of men and women, who, one and all, are ateolutely real. We con¬ 
gratulate Mr. James without reserve upon the power, the delicacy, and the 
charm of a book of no common fascination.’ , • 

. The Bookseller.—* Shows all Mr. James’s wonted subtleness of observa¬ 
tion and analysis, fine humour, and originality of thought.’ 

The Studard. —‘Immensely clever.’ • 

The Daily Netes. —* Mr. James’s art is that of the miniaturist. In this 
lx»k we have much of the delicate whimsicalities of expression, of the amaz- J 
in^ cleverness in verbal parryings; we never cease to admire the workman- 
shm.’ 

The St. James's Gkuette.—* A notabhf novel, written with perfect com¬ 
mand of the situation, original—a piece of exquisitely polished literature.’ 

"The Manchester Guardian.—‘Delightful reading. The old felicity of' 
phrase and epithet, the quick, subtle flakes of insight, the fastidious liking 
fof the best in characte.' and art, are as marked as ever, and give %ne an 
intellectual pleasure for which one cannot be too grateful.’ 

• j ^ 

THE OTHER HOUSE 

By henry JAMES 
In One Volume, price 6 s. 

The Morning Post—‘Mr. James stands almost alone among contemporary 
novelists, in that his work as a whole shows that time, instead of impairing, 
ripens and widens his gifts. He has ever been an example of style. His 
already wide popularity among those who appreciate the higher literature of 
fiction should be considerably increased by the production of this excellent 
novel.’ ^ 

The Doily News. —‘ A melodrama wrought with the exquisiteness of a 
madrigal. All the characters, however lightly sketched, are drawn with that 
clearness of insight, with those minute, accurate, unforeseen touches that tell 
of relentless observation. The presentation is so clear that they seem to 
move in an atmosphere as limpid as that which permeates the jnetures painted 
by De Hooghe. It may be the consummate literary art with which the whole 
thing is done that the horror of the theme does not grip us. At the sinister 
crisis we remain calm enough to admire the unfailing felicity of the anthor|s 
phrase, the subtlety of his discriminating touches, the dexterity of his 
handling.’ 

ThescOtSBUUL—‘‘A mastopiece of Mr. James’s analytical genius and, 
finished literary style. It also shows him at his dramatic best He ns 
never written anything In which insight and dramatic power are so marvel¬ 
lously combined with fine and delicate literary workmanship. 

UNSONi william HEINEMANN, 31 Bedford Steb&t, W.C 



WHAT MAISIE KNEW 

By henry JAMES 
In One Volume, friee 6s. 

The Acedetny.—*We have read this book with amazement and delight: 
with amazement at its supreme delicacy; with delight that its author retains 
an unswerving ^legiance to literary conscience that forbids him to leave u 
slipshod phrase,*or a single word out of its appointed place. There are many 
writers who can write dialogue that is amusing, convincing, real. But there 
is none^ho can reach Mr. James’s extraordinanr skill in tracing dialogue 
from the firft v^e impulse in the mind to the definite spoken word.’ 


EMBARRASSMENTS 

By henry JAMES 
In One ^Volume, price 6s. 

' The Times. —‘ Mr. James’s stories are a continued protest against supd^ 
ficial workmanship and slovenly style. He is an enthusiast who has devoted 
himself to keeping alive the sacred fire of genuine IRerature; and he has his 
reward in a circle of constant admirers.’ 

The Daily News.—‘ Mr. Henry James is the Meissonier of literary art. 
In his new volume, we find all the exquisitenessy^he precision of touch, that 
are his characteristic qualities. It is a curiously fascinating volume.’ 

The National Observer.—‘The delicate art of Mr. Henry James has 
rarelv been seen to more advantagS than in these stories.’ 

The St. James’s Gazette. —‘All four stories are delightful for admirable 
workmanship, for nicety and precision of presentation, and The Way it Came 
is beyond question a masterpiece.’ 

TERMINATIONS 

By henry JAMES 
In One Volume, price 6^. 

The Times.—’ All the stories are told by a man whose heart and soul are 
in Ids profession of literature.’ 

The Momiog Post —‘ The discriminating will not fait to recognise in the 
tales composing this volume workmanship of a very high order and a wealth 
of imaginative fancy that is, in a measure,, a revelation.*^ 

The Athenseum.—‘ The fippearance of Terminations will in no way shake 
the general belief in Mr. Henry James’s accomplished touch and command of 
mat«ial. On the contrary, it confirms conclusions long since foregone, and 
’^wffi increase the respect of his readers. . . . With such passages of trenchant 
wfPand sparkling observation, surely in his best manner, Mr. James ought to 
be as satisfied os his readers cannot fail to be.’ 

London: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, ai Bbdiord Strest, W.C. 



THE NIGGER OF THE ‘ NARCISSUS 

Bt JOSEPH CQNR4I) 

In One Volume, price 6s. 

A. T, QoiUer^udi in Pidl Mali Mas;«zine.-^*'Had I to awaid a 
tniae among the novds of the past season, it would go to Tie Nig^ef tie 
Jfartlstm,” Mr. Conrad’s is a thoroughly good tide. He has something 
of Mr. Crane’s insistence; he grips a situation, an incident, much as Mr. 
Browning’s Italian wished to gras;) Mettemich; he squeezes emotion and 
colour out of It to the last drop} he is ferociously vivid; he knows the We he 
is weiting about, and he knows his seamen top. And, by conscquwbb, the . 
crew of the Narcissus are the most ;dausibly life-like set of rascals that ever , 
sailed through the pages of fiction.’ ^ 

Mr. Jamea Payn.—‘Never, in any book with which I am acquainted, 
has a storm at sea been so magnificently yet so realistically depicted. At 
times, there is the same sort of poetic power in the book that is manifested 
by Victor Hugo; at others, it treats matters in the most practical and 
common-sense manner, though always with something separate about it which 
belongs to the writer. It does not seem too much to say that Mr. Conrad 
has, in this book, introduced us to the British merchant seaman, as Rudymrd 
Kipling introduced us to the British soldier.’ 

Speaker.—^' A pictuas of sea-life as it is lived in storm and sunshine on 
a merchant-ship, which, in its vividness, its emphasis, and its extraordinary 
fulness of detail, is a,worthy pendant to the battle-picture presented to us in 
Tie Red Badge efCmrag':*.^ . . We have had many descripHons of storms 
at sea before, but none like this. It is a wonderful picture. To have painted 
k in such a fashion that its vivid colouring bites into the mind of the spectator, 
is a very notable achievement, ’ 


SOLDIERS OF FORTUNE 

By RICHARD HARDING DAViS 
In One Volume, price 6s, Illustrated, 

‘The Pali Mall Gazette.—‘ We heartily congratulate Mr. IMvis on this 
story—it is one which it is a great delight to read and an imperative duty to 
praise.’ 

The Athensetun.—‘ The adventures and exciting incidents in the book are 
admirable; the whole story of the revolution is most brilliantly told. This 
is really a great tale of adventure.’ ■ ^ * 

The ^ectator.—‘The hghti^ is deftribed with a vividness and v^tu 
worthy of Mr, Stephen Crane. Tqe story is artistically, told as well as highly 
exciting.’ * ^ 

The Daily Chronicle.—‘We turn the pages quiefcly, carried on by a. 
swiftly moving story, and many a brilliant passage: aad when we put the 
book down, our impresaon is tlmt few works of this season are to be 
with k for the maw qualities which make a successful nov^ We CMgpN* 
late Mr. Harding Davis upon a very clever piece of work.’ . . 

LonMK: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, ai Bsdfokd Strxbt,W.Ci 



THE CHILD OF PLEASURE 

Bv GABRIELE D’ANNUNZIO 

Ifi One Volume, price 6s. 

Jkg^env* • 'clever, subtle, to the point of genius.* 

'SlUj A powetfttl study of passion, ma^ly of its kind.’ 

Daily Graphic.— ‘Thepoetic liaiuty and richness of the language make it 
sensuous, glowing poem m prose.’ 

CfWc.-atis&>oung man’s l^k, full of the joy of life, of an almost lyrical 
spture in all physical and material manifestations of beauty. . . D’Annunrio 
tea eveiyriiing with the eye of an artist , . , he succeeds always in spiritual¬ 
ising ntptdal things.’ 

' ^Otaman.—‘The strength of the book lies in the intensity with which the 
Ijrriter brings out the pleasures and pains of his creatures.’ 

' T H E VIC TIM 

By GABRIELE D’ANNUNZIO 
In One Volume, price 6s. 

Pall Mall Gazette. —‘No word but “genius” will fit his analysis of the 
mental history of the foithless husband. , , . The genius of D’Annunzio 
is shown alike in the bold directness of the conception, and the perfection 
with which he works out every detail that follows theiefrom, and compels 
eaery seiftence to do its full share of the work withoulftflfort.’ 
i Daily Chronicle. —‘The book contains many descriptive pass^es of rare 
peauty—passages which by themselves are lovely Rttle prose lyrics. ... It 
is a self-revelation; the revelation of the sort'd? self that D’Annunzio 
^lelineates with a skill and knowledge so extraordinary. The soul of the 
plan, raw, bruised, bleeding, is always before us.’ 

THE TRIUMPH OF DEATH 

By GABRIELE D’ANNUNZIO 
• In One Volume, price 6s. 

, she Pall Mail Gazette.—>'A masterpiece. The story holds and haunts 
Vne. Unequalled even by the great French contemporary whom, in his realism, 
D’Annunzio most resembles) is the account of the pilgrimage to the shrine of 
he 'Virgin by the rick, deformed, and afflkted. It is a great prose poem, that, 
>f its land, cannot be surpassed. Every detail of the scene is brought before 
IS in a series of word-pictures of wonderful power and vivid colouring, and the 
'ver-recurring refrain Viva Maria I Maria Ewivat rings in our ears as we 
ay down the book. It is the work of a master, whose genius is beyond 
iispute.’ ^ 

The virgins -of the rocks 

; By GABRIELE D’ANNUNZIO 

*^In One Volume, price 6s. 

jlPato Chfo;ricle.-»‘He writes beautifully, and this book, by the way, is 
jnteMmjrably translated. The picture he presents of these three princesses 
It tlw stm-bake 4 , mouldering, sleepy palace is, as we look back upon it, 
^angely impressive and even hauntii^.’ 

Lokdok) william HEINEMANN, at Bedford Street, W.G 



THE LATEST FICTmW 

^ In One Volumt, price 6f. 

STEPHEN CRANE, Author of The Red Badge (rfCovra^'a 

ACTIVE “service 

By Mrs. HENRY DUDENEY, Author of TSt Maternify < 
Harriott Wioken, etc. 

FOLLY CORNER o . 

By RICHARD HARDING DAVfs, Author of Soldiers 
Fortune, etc. ® 

THE LION AND THE UNICOR: 

Illustrated by Howard Chandler Christy. 

By EVELYN. DICKINSON 

HEARTS IMPORTUNATE 

By GERTRUDE C»IX 

THE IMAGE BREAKERS 

By C. B. FERNALYi 

CHINATOWN STORIES 

By MAXWELL GRAY, Author of The House of Hidd 
Treasure, etc. 

TWICE DERELICT, and Other Stori 

By ANNIE E. HOLDSWORTH, Author of The Gods Arrive, e b 

THE VALLEY OF 'THE GREA' 
SHADOW 

By flora ANNIE STEEL, Author of On the Face of 
Wdtcys etc* 

VOICES IN THE NIGHT: A Chromlt 
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CHAPTER I 

WA^NS THE READER OF THE TRUE NATURE OF THE 

BOOK 

His success was the result of his perfect contrpl'of his 
temper. He was never known to lose it. Even when 
the devout old Lady Mompesson slapped him on the 
cheek in a sudden rage with her large fan, he turned the 
other in compliance with the Scriptures ; and he did it 
with such inexpressible mockery t^at the old lady, who 
had spenr her life disttibuting tracts among her tenants, 
and exhorting; them to love one another and return good 
for evil, felt as if her reputation for piety had been 
literally shattered» at a blow. She seemed thoroughly 
ashamed ^f hfirSelf, and when Rewbell allowed his cold, 
searching eye td rest, upon her—an eye full of the 
sarcasm wjiich ojily aa'ey&can express—he was visibly 
'ijleased’ai her embarrassment. As she sat on the chair 
before tf!m, coughing sup’erfiuously and gripping her 
mittens, and ^ondeting what Porlock, the Vicar, and 
what her oottagers would say if they got to hear 
oL hef sfldden unchristian conduct, Rewbell gave her 
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to understand that he was ready to itoi'urn good 
for evil, and tl^t she might consider herself forgiven. 
Never until he turned his pale face on her at that 
moiSient did she suppose that the human eye could 
contain such a blighting expression. And yet she had 
not humiliated him .without provocation. A smarting 
cheek wa%, after ail, a. mild sort of punishment, she 
thought,* for th6 strange troubles which Rewbell had 
brought to North ^ayton, and was still busily bringing. 
Ever since her husband's death she had noticed that he 
was becoming even more aggressive, and that his ascen* 
dancy over the young lord, the only«son of her late 
married years, was now preposterous and bewildeqng. 
In itself* that was bad enough. What was woese was 
that»three sinister anfl ghastly men—Nicolay, Horneck, 
and '\^barton—had now appeared, and were working, 
she believed, iif conjunction with Rewbell. She used to 
hear their voices during long summer afternoons as they 
sat drinking with the boy in the Oak Room, spending 
with him interminable hours and consuming interminable 
cups. Then, with th* exception of Rewbell, th^ would 
mount four of the young jprd’s* best horses, and go at a 
gallop over the limitless downs mhich spre&d themselves 
on all sides of North Bayton, backwards to the woods 
and the marsh, and forwards to the cliffs^ and<t]^e sea. 

Sometimes Harold had drunk too much, ^d could 
ride only with grave risk at su|^ a pace, so that she 
remained terror-struck till their returd at nig|l)ffall or^ 
midnight, imagining some disastrous end at last to her 
poor boy’s follies. But tbsy always came galloping 
back without mishap on hot saddles and sweatihg 
horses, and she was thankful to have him s% wjjether 
sober or unsober, and to get him to l},ed. 
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During the brief interval between the old lord’s death 
and the young lord’s attainment of {lisjmajority, Lady 
Mompesson had made an effort to alienate Rewbell 
finally from her son. She had already watched with 
amazement her husband surrendering his v^ill to £ man 
whom she. persisted in describing, as only one of the 
menials of the household, but w,^o had, clyng<^o tenaci¬ 
ously to its fortunes that now they appeared to' be alto¬ 
gether in his grasp. She hoped, ho'^ver, that' Harold, 
who, so she flattered herself, had*inherited something of 
her own character, would shake off an individual whose 
exact purposes, •though difficult to ascertain, would be 
sur% to be sinister. To her dismay, Harold refused^to 
listen to her. • * • 

When one day, a few months'^a/ter her husband’s 
death, and a few weeks before Harold’s coming of age, 
she suddenly ordered Rewbell to leave‘North Bayton 
for ever, he went quietly to his rooms, without asking 
explanations, and packed half his things. Then he saw 
Harold, and told him he was about to leave him, and 
hoped t^at thQ*youn^ lord wou(& find a more faithful 
servant, gave him back*many of the documents con¬ 
nected with tills estate \]ihich liad been in his keeping, 
such as those referring to the new cottages and the new 
drainage^ •tc.^anS the ring als(» which in an outburst of 
boyish ar(]our Harold had given him in token of per¬ 
petual friendship. •, 

Harc4(^m a gfeat state 6f excitement, rushed to his 
mother, and informed her with much emphasis that he 
was master here, and not sh\ and that she must cease to 
infbrfere. For the moment she did cease to interfere, 
so ^though she was greatly upset, Rewbell re¬ 
mained at North J^ayton, and he and Harold had a 

I —2 
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botkle of the old port over this incident. I^fewbell was' 
thus able to proceed with the plans of two new cottages, 
which, indeed, were destined for Nicolay and Wharton. 
Anfl if Nicolay preferred oak wainscoting in his parlour 
to m^re pitch-pine, and Wharton a higher roof^ these 
requests W 9 uld all very likejy be granted, for Harold was 
nothing if not generous.. 

‘ You lee,’, said Rewbell, ‘ good property brings higher 
rents, and is thu^, cheaper in the end. It is always 
better to build thoroqglily in the good old English way. 
If your ancestors had not built North Bayton so solidly, 
you •^ould not be sitting in it to-day. 4t has lasted for 
geadra^ions.’ • 

‘ By Jove! you’re right, Edwin,’ exclaimed Haeold, as 
if ifwere a revelatio!i; and he tapped the walls, which 
were as thick as a prison’s. . 

‘Well, then,’ continued Rewbell, ‘these cottage?, if 
you build them first-class, will do you credit.’ 

‘We’ll do it, then,’ said Harold. ‘Fire ahead \'ith 
them, and, hang it aU! don’t tell me any more anout 
them till they’re finished.’ * •. ,, / 

But Lady Mompesson »?atched* the building of these 
cottages with growing resentment, and Mad many dis¬ 
putes about them with her son befofe the roofs Were 
completed. • * « • •• , 

‘Harold,’ said Lady Mompesson, aljirmed, •! do not 
know what all this will come tq(?^ Your poor father is 
hardly cold in his grave, ancf all these* innofmi|>ns are 
commencing already. Where is the money Jo build 
these cottages? Your fathof has left you with ^ncum* 
brances. I tell you, beware of that man 1 He is makihg 
you build, build, but he is unbuilding youl-^cjiaijacter, 
Harold 1’ 
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.‘No, no, ma—you’re prejudiced.. You know "how 
much father thought of Edwin.’ . 

‘ And for whom are these cottages being built ? asked 
Lady Mompesson with increasing a^tation. ‘ F^r*two 
of those three blackguards whose company you prefer 
to mine. They are going t« settle down agd lay'siege 
to us, then ? I wonder when wfle shall See*thejr rents!’ 

‘ Blackguards 1’ exclaimed Harold after her. ‘ Whar¬ 
ton was in the army, and army jhaps are always decent. 
Horneck is a doctor, *and a very good one too. Nicolay 
was a printseller, I think. Why mayn’t they be my 
tenants as well as other people ?’ • 

‘•Ah, I hope you will be guided !’ said La^y l\l®m- 
pessonT ‘ What are these men, of middle age, and 
without work, three vulgar men, doiflg here ? They are 
battening on j/ou, you foolish, innocent hpy !’ * 

If he would remain innocent, that would be all she 
would ask. In her heart of hearts she believed he 
would, as all mothers hope and believe. She implored 
him to go back .to p.xford to complete his education. 
He said4ie wohld go* back after the celebration of his 
coming of age. Meantifne Ijfc preferred his horses and 
his downs. Oxford \^s stuffy. In a few weeks he 
would be twenty-one, when additional power, with the 
opportufiily •f«abusing it, woufd be placed in his hands. 
Her chidT anxieljy was lesfcher authority over him would 
go on diminishi{ig, an^ R^wbell’s go on increasing. In 
fact, it*v^s on the subject of these cottages that she lost 
her temper with Rewbell, and suddenly assaulted him 
wjth her fan. • She Jiad orBered him that afternoon to 
give her thg precise reason of their erection, since she 
had r«cd^d only vague and unsatisfactory replies from 
Aarpid. 
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‘ Your ladyship/f said Rewbell, ‘ought not to give your¬ 
self pain by an interference not strictly within your right, 
since the young lord is practically of age now, or, at least, 
he wi^^I be of age, and master here, before these cottages 
are finished.” 

It was Jken that Eady Mompesson, unable to repress 
her indignation,'shattered her fan on his left ear, and 
repented in the way we have seen. Rewbell was glad 
of that slight ilitsdeuieanour. It strengthened his 
position. The perturbed mother felt more keenly than 
ever that a sort of invisible barrier was being built 
up between herself and her son. She was losing 
him. »^ 

She felt that she was no companion for him. ]^Ie had 
been horn to her very late. Indeed, her great enemy, 
Mrs. Juxon, had said that Lady Mompesson looked 
more like the boy’s grandmother than his mother. And 
the jibe had been carried to Lady Mompesson, who often 
thought about it. She knew it was true. She envied 
mothers who were stilly oung, althoiagh‘their children had 
reached eighteen or twenty. What would she rfot have 
given to have been able to Side with him, instead of letting 
him go off day after day in the'conip^ny of bad men ? 
And yet she could not honestly believe^that if his father 
had lived longer the chance of going to the defil wouW 
have been made less easy. Rewbell had had anTinexplic- 
able influence on him too. , . *• , ^ 

This man had entered Lord Mompesson’s ibtvice as 
secretary. He was handsome—indeed, far hafjdsomer 
than Lady Mompesson evfr expected Harold to t),e. 
Moreover, he was clever—far cleverer than «ver Harold 
would be, and he had displayed such an a^ftitude for 
affairs that the old lord, who had a [fbor businessl^ead, 
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gave him linally the management of his Sussex estate. 
He was now thirty-five. • 

Lady Mompesson had taken a violent dislike to him 
from the beginning. He knew it, 3nd was carefuf. In 
spite of her plotting for his discharge, however,^e was 
very comfortably and irrevocably housed the’rooms 
above her own, which were siertainly better furnished 
than those of the young lord himseft", wjio during his 
father’s lifetime took the title ^ord^Bayton. With her 
own eyes and ears* Lady Mompesson saw and heard 
Rewbell one day, while the old lord was still alive, order 
a servant to remove a charming oak cabinet fr®m the 
Cfek Room, and to carry it upstairs to his private study, 
whici! overlooked the lawn, \yhen she remonstrated 
indignantly, Rewbell quietly told Tiftr that it wa§ the old 
lord’s pleasure. Numerous valuable p^apers pertaining 
to the estate, said Rewbell, had accumulated to such an 
extent that there could be no better receptacle for them 
than this spacious old cabinet, with its double locks and 
iron fastenings.* Lady Mompejson had to content her¬ 
self wHh sayiflg that.she was beitfg robbed right and left. 

Although she never fintergd Kewbell’s rooms—hardly, 
indeed, ever passed tHG doors, except now and again to 
go to Harold’^ apartments, which adjoined—she knew 
Ahat the* seeretary’s quarters Vere luxuriously installed. 
For instance, 'the presents which the old lord had 
received from the B^y of Tunis were reposing on Rew- 
bell’s* Aantelpiece; the picture bought at Vienna, and 
judged by experts to be a genuine Tintoretto, was 
jianging on this ^all. Ife had a Persian carpet and 
damask c];iiairs, and, indeed, many of the most exquisite 
brio»4 bme at North Bayton gravitated mysteriously to 
^i^l ooms. 
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WJien Lady Mompesson asked her husSa^nd for an 
explanation, bemused to shrug his shoulders, and say 
that Edwin was indispensable, and that it was cheaper 
to retain him by sgratifying his sumptuous whims. 
WhatSvas the ivory of the Tunisian Bey, or the gloomy 
canvaa of the Venetian pajpter, to a drowsy old lord 
who, any<iilgbt after his eight glasses of port, might 
mistake tSie one for the other ? When Lady Mompes¬ 
son replied that, if Ij^ frjends knew of his folly, he would 
justly become their opprobrium and laughing-stock, he 
only laughed good-humouredly himself, and asked her 
to stop teasing him. ‘ 

‘ yhe^next thing will be,’ she said, ‘ that that man 
will be sifting at our djnner-table.’ ' 

‘ And why not ?’ replied the old lord. ‘ Eidwin is a 
gentlenaan.’ 

With exquisite courtesy Rewbell, therefore, continued 
to invite the old laughing lord to sit on his own chairs 
in that luxurious upper room, and smoke his own cigars, 
and tipple his own brandy, almost till the day of his 
death. Such an unu^al influence must'have, thought 
Lady Mompesson, an unusual'-cause. That she had 
hitherto never known it, and that she continued to be 
ignorant even till long after the drowsy old lord had 
become drowsy for ever, Svas due to hen ewif dulnesa^ 
very likely, and Rewbell’s skill. * ^ 

Lady Mompesson was pious^ an^ Rewbell knew that 
pious people are notoriously deficient in the imagination 
of crime. Piety brings no very deep knowledge»of the 
human soul, or only the knowledge pf th(^ best that i| 
in the soul, That is as it should be. But .the soul’s 
problems, its deeps, its diabolism, its myriad confusions, 
its unnumbered pains, lie unexplored by pie^y. Besfi^es* 
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if you wislT precise information abQut any man, stirely 
the last person to ask is his wife. She knows least of 
all. And Lady Mompesson, even although she had 
struck the right scent, would happily have been '6ften 
diverted from it by the pains that the olc^ lord took to 
show her the utmost respect. She would h8.ve be^n the 
last person in the world he would have offen3ed, for he 
was always nervous about her opinfon of ?iim. He 
hardly ever took a resolution wjth^kut considering what 
her approval of it Vould be. •Except in the single 
instance of his infatuation for Rewbell, there was hardly 
a question on vWiich they had openly disagreed. * 
f^ow, there was a certain Millicent Heath whpm Por- 
lock, ^he Vicar, during the last, few years of the old 
lord’s life, had been assiduously recommending, tb the 
charity of the neighbourhood. She was„the daughter of 
old Heath, the miller of Eight Bells, who had become 
bankrupt. The great vanes which used to turn so gaily 
to the west wind or the east wind were now motion¬ 
less, and old Heath, the widowei; was shedding tears of 
fury ift.the poor-house. He hafl ground vast tons of 
wheat in his day, ahdf besides good payment for his 
work, had generally Tfeceived out of every load the 
miller’s bag or* half-bag of flour. But now he had 
i;farcelj*a Ic^tto eat. • 

Ther® were two causes/or his disaster. First of all, 
as his friends told Jpm, he had not marched with the 
timi^s.* steam-engine for grinding corn had been set 
up in the district, and the fame of its swift and thorough 
’grinding had.pene^ated etery farmstead in that part of 
Sussex. Heath, however, felt sure that his clients would 
sticktto* the old mill, as he meant to do—the old mill 
^hi<Jh had ground the ■ corn of their forefathers for 
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gen Aations, whose (Sails had turned round gaily to the 
winds of a hundred years. But first one farmer and 
then another sent small instalments of grain to the 
steam-engine, just to see, as they said, what it would do 
with them, dnd they were so satisfied with the result 
that s'till laiger loadj were sent, and then all the wheat 
of their fi^elds.* They began to make awkward excuses 
to the old miller, such as that he took too much time 
over the work, and^that* besides, windmills were getting 
out of date. It was tfedious to have to wait for a wind 
to send the old creaking sails whirling round : for often 
thereVould be no wind for weeks, so that the grain had 
to be stacked in the stackyard, and remain there, {fbr- 
haps, to get damp. Old* Heath often whistled fn vain 
for a vfind, like a *sailor, while his murmuring clients 
stood rou*nd waiting their turn. Well, then, the steam- 
engine put an end to these delays and to the miller’s 
fortune to boot. 

In the second place. Heath had had a quarrel with 
Dicky Nye, the richesfe farmer in Spssex^ the man whose 
cows and horses always took the prize* at tlwf show, 
whose sheep were so fam^d th*at*the Norman farmers 
used to come over to buy them for mixing their breeds. 
The quarrel arose first of all over Milliqent, whose hand 
Charley Nye, the farmer’l eldest son, had *)eeT>*seeking 
during vain months and months. He used to tome to 
the mill with his father’s grea| loads of grain, and while 
the waggons were unloading he unloaded all tKf Harvest 
of his own heart to Millicent. She heard hm idly 
enough, however, smiling alt her gegatiens on him}. 
His burly figure had no attractions, and time^after time 
she told him to have done. Charley persistddf oibred 
her gifts, called her out to the Itackyafd, c|me on nfqpn* 
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light nights to ask her to walk with him over the glhaned 
fields, and, in short, teased her to pieces, as she said. 

Doubtless old Heath would have been proud enough 
at such a union, but Millicent’s mind was made up> and 
so Charley was told that he must cease to bother her. It 
was from that day that Nye’s gredt piled wr^ons’ceased 
to arrive in the stackyard of fhe Eight Bells pill. Did 
Millicent begin to miss them and their sturdy waggoner ? 
At any rate, she never saw theai<4rundle in any more, 
gorgeously heaped. They were^ent to the owner of the 
steam-engine, who ground their loads much faster than 
ever old Heatli could have done. And Dicky‘^pread 
tlie quarrel among his owji friends, who had t^us another 
motive for abandoning the oM tniller. 

Thus it was that at last the wind was literally*4aken 
out of his sails. When he knew what had 'happened, 
his wrath was kindled far more against Millicent than 
against the steam-engine. He had at least the satisfac¬ 
tion of seeing that Millicent winced under his reproaches, 
whereas the brutal ^team-engine would remain placidly 
indiffdhent to* anything that might be said against it. 
When, to appease him,*she Aid she would now listen to 
Charley, and so Jieal the breach, it was too late. Charley 
in reven|;e had married one of his own dairy-maids, who, 
however, already giving'him, as was said, infinite 
trouble? It whs then that Porlock intervened for the 
sake of l^iilicqpt, wbdwag being driven distracted by her 
fathe^^curses. 

The* day the naill was taken from him hardly anyone 
except law-officerft ventuAd to approach, but at last he 
was carried, loud raving, to the poor-house, since there 
^as*ndtRing else to be done. As for Millicent, it was 
on^ naturalfthaf Porlock should endeavour to arouse 
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Lord® Mompesson’s. interest in her, since tSe country 
■ round North Bayton, and especially the village of Eight 
Bells, three miles distant, and so named after the ancient 
inn wFhich had been" its nucleus, lived under the shadow 
of his name. ' The old lord very heartily concurred, and 
Millicdnt wafi allowed to come regularly to North Bayton 
to sew the iiousehold lineH, mend the sheets and pillow¬ 
cases, and put new borders on the counterpanes. 

Lady Mompesson«,d^Qciated herself in this charity, 
welcomed Millicent, and found her 'an excellent needle¬ 
woman. Her hem-stitching and embroidery were irre¬ 
proachable. Such conduct was specially creditable to 
Lady Mo^ipesson, because she distrusted brunett&s. 
But when Millicent showed herself to be an 'eager 
recipient l&dy’s tracts, and became thoroughly 

roused b/ ‘ Graye News for Wicked Girls,’ of which 
Lady Mompesson was herself the author, the perma¬ 
nence of the little sewing-maid at North Bayton was 
finally assured. A room was given her in the south 
wing, where she could oStitch all d|y, axcept when her 
meals were brought u^ to her, or.when" she was sum¬ 
moned by Rewbell to receive h%r "weekly wages. She 
was permitted to carry dishes'twice a week to her 
wretched old father, for whom a cottage^ might actually 
be provided by-and-by. ^ .. o “ • • 

Meantime, she felt thoroughly grateful to h^ bene¬ 
factor. The old lord used to chuc'k her under the chin 
now and again, and call her a dear creature ; a'fes ‘being 
in sore need of sympathy and protection after henrecent 
troubles, such kindness almosf brought the»tears to her 
eyes. Unfortunately, the tears would shortly be brought 
to her eyes for other reasons as well. .It w«s> a«de¬ 
generate old lord, to be sure, turning fctolisli and gallant 
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at that ag^ In the words of the ejjcellent Burton, who 
studied these things, it was ‘ an old acherontic dizzard, 
that hath one foot in his grave, flickering after a young 
wench that is blithe and bonny ’• and, as he %dds, 
* What can be more detestable ?’ . 

It does seem true that a,man’s.conscienc^e maj» go to 
pieces with mere old age, lilae any ckth^ p^ece of his 
spiritual furniture. It is in the period of ddtage very 
likely that the soul is in most dangjgr, for it is then that 
there takes place a* gradual encroachment of the un¬ 
conscious upon its conscious vigilance, and that the 
human being wfio has passed through the busy world of 
moralities, beliefs, and faiths comes eye to eye witl^ the 
«/<a«?%nd the non-moral ^nd the perishing of ftie human 
will. It is indisputable, for instance, that certain old 
persons reach these strange moral apogees wfien the 
soul shares the exhaustion and collapse of their other 
faculties, and when the distinction of right from wrong, 
as in the case of this wretched lord, really ceases or 
becomes as blurrpd as the distinction of different colours 
for thai/ eyes»* The, physiologies know all about it. 
This is a vast and weird s^ctacle of withered ethics 
when Nature* enters through decayed gates of reason, 
and triumphs again over the brief kingdom of moral 
right which jji|in sets up in thks world. Startling forms 
of diabolism often meet us at the point where the decay 
of all conscious facujjtjes sets in, and when the old lord 
took Miilffcent *on his lap* she ought to have known it 
was the lap of horror. 

This old lord could certainly never be our hero, even 
although he was a Justice of the Peace. If the period 
of s^iriji^l mortification does set in in this manner 
iKfoae the walls qf the outer temple have crumbled and 
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fallen^ herein lies (he real tragedy of man’s struggle 
against impersonal nature. This is the ludictt)usly 
bitter cup given to all thinkers to drink. 

It Was only now and again, when he was at last warned 
by Rewbell, who was watching keen-eyed the advance 
of the^ spiritual Sodom and .Gomorrah within him, that 
his poor old cosisoience, like a bad memory, seemed to 
remember in a kind of vanishing glare life’s perished 
ethics. The helpleg^ pld man, indted, had even ceased 
to offer a moral problem. He' was already being 
gathered down into the limbo of unconscious, non* 
moralt- and vegetative things. It wasf—for we must 
come tcvthe point—during the five months when Lady 
Mompesson and Haro^i were travelling in India that he 
seemfed to become suddenly busy with some last strange 
frenzies. “^When Rewbell got to know it, it was already 
too late, but when he whispered to him the nam^of wife 
and son, the old lord started up now and again in a kind 
of agony of old memories, and asked where they were. 
Rewbell had observed,, that Millicent .could no longer 
meet his searching eyfe. She ha(^"the 'appearance of 
someone who had done something wrong, but for whom 
the secret was too big and Lot to keep. She had given 
up her visits to her father, and had reihained for weeks 
within doors, feigning illness. •, 

‘You are ill?’ he asked (>ne day, scrutinizing her 
with his keen, unblinking eye. 

‘Yes, Mr. Rewbell, yes,’ she said, curts£ying,'^d with 
that unmistakable thickness of voice which p 9 rtends 
immense emotion. ^ , 

* III ? Why ? You r he persiste<J in words of on4 
syllable till she burst into tears. • • • 

Rewbell, deciphering her confusion, probed •stil^ 
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^’tJeeper, whi9f»ering one lusty lad’s i\ame after another, 
for he knew them all at Eight Bells, ^^as it Bill at the 
Forge, who could throw the hammer further than any 
fellow in Sussex ? or Joe, the stable-boy at The Eight 
Bells, who had broken in fifty horses, and.used to get 
tipsy after every success? Jt wask never C^arleyNye, 
surely ? She shook her head,.till, in a fiash^of insight 
and horror, Rewbell fixed upon the right nam^. 

‘For God’s sake, Edwin,’ said_jjie old lord, when 
Rewbell urged him hnd threatened to call in Porlock, 
‘don’t desert me now! I’ve loved you more than I 
ever loved Harold, and is this the return ? Say nothing 
to wiy son, Edwin, dear boy, or to my wife. N^veji let 
them know! Take her*awayget her married to 
someone quick, Edwin!’ • • 

Rewbell pondered and pondered, and questioned 
Millicent, and fixed at last upon Nicolay the print- 
seller in the Strand, his own sister’s brother-in-law, a 
Minister man, a man waiting for a wife, but who would 
probably demand, money if he accepted such a wife as 
Milliceot. •* *. • 

‘ Of course, build them a cottage on the estate—get 
it done, Edwfin, somehow, Vjever tell Harold! He 
respected his father once. Dear Edwin, quick, before 
they come b%cjc f’ implored the infamous old man, too 
terrified ky these last spasmodic efforts of his conscience. 

Nicolay was teleg^hed for, visited Millicent and 
acceptedetfle bafgain, and Millicent went trembling into 
his arm§. But with Nicolay came Horneck, or, rather, 
Horneck pursped Nicolay to the old lord’s death-bed, 
fof’ he never allowed him out of his s^ht. . Also Whar¬ 
ton, ?|JilU(^nt’s cousin, had-heard what had happeaed, 
alld tdld old Heath in the poor-house, who was incon- 
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solaUe because hi^ daughter had not visited him for 
weeks. Whartqn used to be the idlest lad in Eight 
Bells, and many a time the old lord had brought his 
w glMng-stick sharp down on his knuckles when he 
wind ^im idling about the fences as if waiting to snare 
gamer He^ had enliated, ^nd been bought out; had 
thereafter |fon§ to Australia, where he had met Nicolay, 
but wher^ neithef of them had done any good, and had 
finally come back Jg^Eight Bells with empty pockets. 
He posed now as Millifient’s protecftor, fought his way to 
the bedside, and dragged old Heath along with him, into 
whoss ears he poured curses and the tale. 

Wheg Wharton saw Nicolay and Horneck he nodded, 
slightly sfirprised, butjthe corifrontation of the two old 
men absorbed all their attention. Old Heath, half deaf 
and blind, and with his stick in the air, was furiously 
demanding to see Millicent; while Rewbell kept him 
from going nearer the bed, and tried to shut his mouth 
from cursing the dying. 

‘ Ah, my God ! whatsis this ?’ cried t^ie old lord in the 
unlit darkness of that- November/afterftoon. ‘£dwin, 
dea? . . . boy, what . . • is . ; it ? Who are they ? 

What have I done to them ? Save me, Edwin. What 
do they want ?’ ' 

' I want my da’ter—ray babe!’ repliejl* old, Heath, 
approaching the bed as if to attack the dying nean. 
Nicolay signed to Wharton to t^ke him out. 

‘You . . . aha! . . . you shall have*a coftafe, and i 
you . . . and you . . . and you, aha!’ gasped Jhe old 
lord, pointing at each of them in turn jvith a finger.* 
‘Edwin, they are all. .. blackmailing me, before GodV 
The doctor had arrived, and Rewbell pushed ^hem 
all out, except Wharton and Heath, who doggedly 
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oremained. Kicolay was safe, however, for a paper had 
been signed and given to him the day before, and he 
and Horneck repaired to the Eight Bells Inn to look 
at it. ’ 

* Are they away, Edwin ?’ asked the old lord. 

' Heath and Wharton are here,' replied Rewbell. • 
‘Get them out! I’ve given,them eve^ytlwng,’ said 
> old Mompesson, waving his hand, • ’ 

But Wharton refused to move until his uncle had 
been provided for; and old Heat]), still demanding his 
daughter, tried to approach the bed again. Rewbell 
told Heath that his lordship had provided for him* the 
day^before, and the old man, half appeased, bujt ^ill 
murmu^ng about his daughter and his mill,'left the 
room, accompanied by Wharton. > > 

Finally, Rewbell had to renew his promised that 
Harold would never know what had happened ; and then 
the old lord, clutching his hand and, calling him Edwin 
to the last, prepared to die. The aneurism had done 
its work. It was only Rewbell, Porlock and the doctor 
who werp there,at thdlast. Porlolsk asked Rewbell in 
whispers what it was t^at.was tormenting the old lord ; 
but Rewbell shook his head. When the end came, Por¬ 
lock muttered, ‘ God help us all!’ 

As PorlQck left North Baytoij, wiping the tears from 
his'eyes, ^nd stojjping now and again to consider Lord 
Mompesson’s loss, he pl^ervfid Wharton running towards 
Eight B|l^^s fast as ^e coaid. It was, doubtless, with 
the intention of overtaking Horneck and Nicolay. Rest- 
iog on the roadside near thejgate was old Heath, whom 
Wharton had l^t beltind. He wasjooking very dogged. 
His white hair was han^99)l^^^i>^ QH 
uqfier ^ts Mattered ,hat, an($t&eBiM^\om^st,q£ 
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helplessness and tjiie defiance on his face stMrtled Pbrlock« 
as he came up^to him. 

‘ Ah, Samuel,’ said Porlock, ‘ his poor lordship is'’ 
goiJe!’ ‘ 

Ofd Heath, however, appeared not to have heard him, 
andso Pprlock bent closp to his ear, and said loudly 
into it; t c < 

* Lord Mompesson is dead !’ 

He then went back a pace to see what effect it would 
have on the old man, who had so much reason to be 
grateful to his lordship for all he had done for Millicent. 

‘l\y, is ’e ? He’ll ’ave a bulky reck’ning! He bean’t 
whea| anyhow, to be gathered into the barn, but 'e'^ the 
tares tb be cast into outeV darkness to be iiurned!’ 
replied the fierce ©Id miller. 

Porlack rejjroved him, astonished at his ingratitude, 
and supposing it due to the fact that the old lord had 
not saved the mill. He reminded him that each of us 
should consider himself the chief of sinners, and not 
judge harshly the dead, and especially the distinguished 
dead, like his lordAip, on whosS alms.half tl^p district 
had lived. . i • 

‘ Ay, maybe,’ said Heath; ‘ ha, ha, maybe! But I’m 
wantin’ my da’ter Millicent — my‘ruined da’ter, my 
harlot da’ter, d’ye hea»? She as ’as be^en Jiyin’ on his 
alms, d’ye hear ? They’ve married ’§r, so tljpy tell*me, 
to hide ’er shame, to a man,.«^s has just come from 
London for the purpose, ahd ’er helpless %|(l*daddy 
the poor-house, knowin’ nothin’ o’t, while this traffic in’s 
own flesh and blood’s a-g^in’ on I That’s yer lord aa is 
gone to ’eaven !’ * • 

Porlock, thinking that the old man hac^aj; last gone 
mad over the loss of his mill, asked him to nse from 
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the damp roadside, and offered to ^ lead him along. 
But old Heath resisted him. 

• ‘Well, then,’ said Porlock, ‘stop your blasphemies 
against the dead, Samuel.’ • 

‘ I ain’t goin’ to budge till I sees Milliojnt—tliat’s 
what I says,’ replied old Heajh, digging his heels reso¬ 
lutely in the mud. ‘ It’s allu^ the poor, ag&inst the 
•pa’sons and the rich. But I ain’t goin’ to*budge! 
Ask Teddy Wharton, my nevvy, an^he’ll let yer know. 
They’ve married ’er to a man Niaolay, a man with an 
eyeglass, a man who used to ’ave a wife in Australia, 
says Teddy. But Teddy’s a smart chap. Teddy says 
’e’ll #ee justice done, and ’e brought me to the beside 
of that white-haired villain f You jhould have feen the 
terrors o’ ’im. That was before you •came in. ' bid 
eyes are still fit to sift good grain from bad. Ay,"ay, and 
’e was a-tremblin’ like chaff and tares under wild wind !’ 
‘ Sam, Sam !’ cried Porlock, * you are raving.’ 

‘ I ain’t going to budge till I sees my harlot,’ said 
Heath, still more fiercely. ' That’s^what I says.’ 

Porlock, at last suspecting somrthing wrong, turned 
back to North Bayton* to see .Rewbell. The old lord 
was hardly two’hours dead. Rewbell was sitting at the 
oak cabinet in hii own room, busy among a heap of 
papers, and sending off telegrants. 

‘ Look here,’ said Porlocl^ after the door was shut. 
‘ Do you know anythinjf.about Millicent ? Old Heath 
i# ravingsdt^n thfire on the'roadside, and saying some 
awful things about the dead. It’s true I haven’t seen 
Millicent. Wh|re is she ?’ • 

‘Ah, it’s out already, is it?’ asked Rewbell. ‘ I ex¬ 
pected Jit., J[ may as well tell you, then, the whole 
sittfation.’ 
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As he proceeded, the tears ceased in «Porlock’3 eye^ 
and when he had finished, Porlock bent his head towards 
the ground. * 

“He has provided for her,’ continued Rewbell, ‘but I 
assure you*-it is an excessively delicate position for me. 
M/ last promises were that Lady Mompesson and the 
young fordc should know nothing about it. I have 
already given Nicolay a cheque, because it was the old* 
lord’s orders.’ 

‘ Then I shall never marry thehi,’ said Porlock. 

Rewbell shrugged his shoulders as if it was no business , 
of Ills. * 

what capacity are you staying on here?’ ftsked 
PorlocE. t * " 

I^ara really the estate-manager,’ answered Rewbell, 
‘and finust wait on till her ladyship arrives. I don’t 
expect very many at the funeral, because the old lord 
had quarrelled with almost all his kinsfolk. But doubt¬ 
less Lady Bevering and Lord Mowhurst and some of the 
nephews will come.’e ^ . 

When Porlock a^ed if he could see Millicent, Rew¬ 
bell said she was shut up in ‘her room, and that as yet 
Nicolay had visited her only three tinies, but that the 
affair was settled. Porlock repeated he would never 
marry them, but he insisted on seeing I^llident in grder 
to verify these horrors for, himself. •RewbeM took him 
to the door, and when they Jlmocked she asked who 
was there. 'The Vicar!’*said Porlock, liid* Rewbdl 
left him. . 

When the door opened, PorlcKk foqnd that she Hkd 
been sewing a black dress for mourning. Her*eyes 
were full of tears, and because she keptatbegi on the 
ground the drops fell straight to tbe^oor without wefting 
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“Jier cheeks, forlock, remembering the incident of the 
woman taken in adultery, which is one of the finest in 
the whole .history of practical ethics, took her very 
gently. But his gentleness only caused the teajs" to 
flow faster. Speech was impossible, althoughf he seemed 
to hear her say that the wickedness t)f the sitiiationVas 
not her own fault. He asked tier if she would go to 
‘ her wretched old father, who was calling for her at the 
gates, and she said she would go. 4 &Jier father wished 
it. Porlock therefore led her down,*expecting to witness 
a heart-breaking forgiveness and reconciliation. But 
old Heath gave*a strange cry when he saw her, *hnd 
wheR she came nearer, dragged her by the clothes 
tovvards*himself without rising, and almost strangled 
her before Porlock’s eyes. * ^ * 

Millicent cried out she was being mu^;^ered; and it 
was with difficulty that Porlock rescued her and took 
her within the gate. She then fled up the avenue, while 
Porlock with the utmost difficulty persuaded old Heath 
to get into his dagcj^rt, which had now arrived. He 
then drove the fhiller to Eight Befls. As they passed 
the inn Porlock saw Nikolay* Homeck, and Wharton 
drinking in the*parlour. 

‘ Holloa!’ cried Teddy Wharton, and ran out. 

iorlock 'stopped the gig, anrf told Wharton to take 
his uncle back to the poor-hpuse. 

‘ What a revelation !i*»whispered Porlock to Wharton, 
Vfio reptiftj, with big eyes; 

* You bet I’ 

* Old Heath demaijded some ale, and Porlock agreed 
that it was better to give him some, and told Wharton 
to taka hinf in. 

* How is Lord Mbmpesson ?’ asked Wharton. 
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^Dead,’ answered Porlock. 

‘ By Jove, he’s dead, though !’ cried Wharton through^ 
the window to Nicolay and Horneck, who immediately 
stared up and made for outside. 

First of 'all they took old Heath into the bar, and 
tolcf him «to wait t?vo hoars, and then all three started 
for Nor^ii Bayt6n again' discussing Rewbell on the road. 
Porlock, deep in thought, sat in his dogcart, and 
allowed his horse‘te walk back to the Vicarage all the 
way. 

After three days they buried the old lord. All the 
tenantry turned out to the funeral. Lord Mowhurst, 
Pdll<sil^ Rewbell, Charles Bevering, one of Mompesson’s 
neghews, and Arthur Worley, another of them, were 
the p^ll-bearers, while Nicolay, Horneck, and Wharton 
stood round and nudged each other as the coffin dis¬ 
appeared. Horneck could not allow the thing to pass 
without a rather unforgiveable joke, and said it was a 
sick transit indeed. 

Everyone was n®w awaiting, the .arrival of Lord 
Mompesson and his mother. • Durfng the* interval 
Millicent and Nicolay Idlt for London ^to be married. 
Horneck remained behind to wajch Rewbell, but 
Wharton went with them. In accordance with the old 
lord’s instructions, Rewbell had handed a dheque* to 
Nicolay, which the old lord had him*self signed about 
an hour and twenty minute? bdfftre hi^ desjjh. During 
Millicent’s honeymoon, or gallmoon, as Horift^ calledT 
it, and while Wharton had not yet returned, Horneck, 
in high spirits, paid numd-ous viiilts to* Rewbell, wjio, 
however, resented them. He knew that Nicolay had 
not been able to get quit of Horneck, bdt*h* never 
expected that his persecution of him was so persistent. 
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Horneck usefl to come to North Bayton and ask what 
sort of a fellow the young chap was,^ meaning Lord 
Mompesson. Rewbell often refused to see him, but one 
morning, when Horneck sent up & card saying the 
affair was urgent, Rewbell came down reluotantlyr The 
affair, of course, turned out to be nat in the l^ast UPgent; 
but Horneck actually made Rewbell .uni:on*:ious that 
time was being wasted. * * 

‘ Well, then, ha, ha!’ said Hor^gj^t, with a smile on 
his lips, ‘ it must have been a stmnge sight, that dotage 
of the old lord. I’ve studied dotage. It’s then when 
the garments of conventionality that wrap up the soul 
begin to wear off, and the soul turns nude. Of jqp rse, 
the sdhl is nude at any time fo 5 the eye thit sees it. 
And there’s no painting the human’soul unless it’s nude. 
But it results sometimes in far more shocking eK^ibitions 
than in painting the human body! Tell me, then—this 
old dog we have just buried, what sort of an old hound 
was it ? My God ! I should have liked to take part in 
the excavation 0 / his soul. By ^he time I got up I saw 
there Was nothfing left, however. What sort of impression 
has he fixed in you ?' He was fond of you, I hear.’ 

‘ Yes, yes,’ sajd Rewbell rather sharply, as if he 
wished to close the conversation. 

« ‘Pooh* pooh !’ said HorneSk. ‘Come now, give me 
some tips. He was fond of you. I’m infernally 
interested in everytWVig diabolic. 1 shake hands with 
it evefy^y.’ 

‘You mean with Nicolay V asked. Rewbell,perturbed. 

‘ Of course’ said Hornack ; ‘ who but a devil would 
have closed with such a bargain ? You know that I 
nevqr lei? him out of my sight. Now, this dog of a 
Nicolay thinks hRnself enormously luckv. Once he is 
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in Hs cottage hererhe supposes I shall leafe. My dear 
man, I wish yop to build a cottage for me next his. I 
shall set up a practice here and bring my blind Harriet, 
my fiiece,you kno^. The air will do her good. That’s 
why f’m so ^anxious to see the young lord. I wish to 
become hi^ tenant; ■ do you understand ? But I »tus/ 
have a hcfiise next Nicolay’s, and I would like Wharton 
to be near me, tdo. You know both of these men were 
in Australia togeth^r^.and you know that Nicolay’s first 
wife was my daughter'. . . my dear Elsie.’ 

Rewbell nodded. Horneck put his hand on his heart, 
while his face appeared to contract with'pain. He gave 
a va*!t_sigh and proceeded. 

‘ Well,“then,’ he s^id, ‘ it "is quite necessary''‘that I 
shoidd live next my son-in-law.’ 

Rewbdl saw at a glance that the conclusion did not 
follow at all, and that there were other reasons lying 
behind. However, he did not press for them. He 
asked what business it was of his ? Besides, he felt the 
oppressiveness of Ho^eck’s presence. He wished, in 
fact,.to get quit of hint in the instapt even. 

Horneck, however, fixed him* by a kind of glare just 
as he used to fix Nicolay, and so Rewbbll remained. 
Horneck then asked about the young* lord. Had he 
been in love yet ? What*were his tendeqoies t • Cou]^ 
he see his photograph? Rewbell successfuIly*dodged 
some of his questions. 

‘Such an extraordinary pe*rson as you,’ iJ^rlplied, 

‘ ought to be able to answer all these questions to .your 
own satisfaction by merely lctf>king at the portrait.’ 

He then handed over a photograpli of Harold. 

' Yes, precisely,’ said Horneck, taking it, and looking 
closely at Harold’s face.. ‘ This yoiftig man wil^ be? 
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bizarre like bTa father, 'WVvetv this vaatv axivNes 

at the period of ihfatuations—^the period .between, let us 
say, twenty-one and twenty-five—the period of love’s 
frenzied idealism, to be sure, he will do strange things. 
Now I see that your fortune is bound t!p with the 
fortune of this young lord. ‘He hSs made a friend of 
you, I suppose—he, too, like hfe fatherr* • , 

Rewbell, showing still further signs of astonishment, 
but still not losing h[s temper, saMl.<hat really he had 
no time to discuss such things. * Horneck then went 
back to the subject of the cottages and Millicent. 

‘ I tell you I shall do absolutely nothing till his lord¬ 
ship returns,’ said Rewbell* ^ 

‘ But lie is not to know the reason of this munificence 

» • 

of his father,’ replied Horneck. , 

‘ I shall have to take counsel. His lordship will find 
that I have done everything in order.’ 

Horneck, looking keenly at him, and thanking him in 
the same glance, left for his lodgings at Eight Bells. 
By the way, tha^ '^ery day was Hwneck’s birthday, and 
he was Torty-five yeaft old, a tall man, with a rough- 
hewn and striking, beardless face. His blind niece 
Harriet, whom he was taking care of in the little 
lodging in^the Strand, sent him a blue scarf that day, 
which he* worfi for a long time after. 

Of course Lord Mompesson and his mother were 
hurrying h^me., The* fatal news had reached them on 
“their retifrn journey at Aden. In the midst of her 
a^lictton* Lady Mompesson indulged in suspicions of 
Rqwbell. How had* everytRing been left ? She knew 
that none of her husband’s kinsmen would have been 
there «t* the last, owing to the fierce quarrel which 
hadt^ged between them and her husband for years. 
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Hef sister, Lady* Bevering, would hav^* been too ill 
to taTce charge, and the nephews were not to be 
thought of. 

‘ lys all right,’ said Harold. ‘ Edwin’s there.’ 

But that Tfras what she could not believe. Lady Mom- 
pesson thought that If Rew4)ell had taken great liberties 
during ^fier "husband’s • lifetime, his insolence might 
become intolera*ble now that her sentimental Harold 
had become mastgc All the way home she warned 
Harold against him. * Harold, however, was bringing 
back numerous presents for Rewbell, and told his mother 
that’he had no intention of dispensing with him. But 
whr»i%he met them at the ^station, Rewbell knev^ by 
Lady IV^mpesson’s nwnner all her thoughts abflut him. 
Harolj^, forgetting his new position, ran up boyishly and 
shook hftn by,^he hand, and Rewbell instinctively turned 
to Lady Mompesson to see what effect her son’s charm¬ 
ing conduct was having on her. She bowed, scowling, 
and shook hands only with Porlock, who had come to 
offer his consolation. • , • 

They all drove to ^^orth Bayton, respectful!/ saluted 
by some of the villagers, who* had turned out. Lady 
Mompesson, who wore an enormou| thick veil, was 
hardly ten minutes in the house, when she asked for 
Millicent, whose duty it*was to unpack. .Wheh* Rewbell 
informed her that Millicent was marfied, hef surprise 
was very great. ^ ^ ^ 

‘ How long?’ she asked, looking out from side of* 
her veil. • * 

And when Rewbell repWed tha^it was barely three 
weeks ago, her surprise increased. 

‘ Harold,’ she said, ‘Millicent is married! Sonsidering 
what your father did for her, she naight have del^ySd 
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her marriag® out of respect for his memory. I am 
astonished I’ 

She next asked Rewbell where Millicent was, and he 
told her that she was at present in tight Bells. ^ Cow¬ 
bell then gave an account of the o4d lord's illness and 
death, while Lady Mompesson wept. • 

‘ Did Millicent attend him .^’'she asked,.thr<fwing back 
her veil altogether. 

‘ Yes,’said Rewbell. 

‘ I hope,’ said LaSy MompesSan, faltering, ‘ that she 
sat up the long terrible nights with him ?’ 

‘ She did!’ replied Rewbell, with the exclaU^ation 
urileen in his brain. ^ 

‘ Th'fen, send for her,’ said Lady Mompesson; * I must 
hear everything. Millicent has b.edn strangely ijngrate- 
ful. She might have postponed her wedi^ng, Surely, till 
I had come home. I hardly know what to think of her 
ingratitude.’ 

Millicent came into Lady Mompesson’s presence next 
day excessively perturbed. Heaaverted gaze had now 
becomb a halSt, and- as she curfeeyed to her ladyship, 
not even her ladysKip"^ dulness prevented her seeing 
that a vast change had overtaken the girl. In the first 
place, Millicent’s embonpoint was remarkable, and Lady 
Momptfs^on,* .thoroughly shocked, became suddenly 
aware oT the rehsons for the hasty marriage. Her first 
impulse \^s to dismiss Millicent, as she thought of how 
such S ^oman had dared to come near his lordship’s 
death-bed. But as she was anxious to be told about 
his last mcvnents^ she suffered herself to be con¬ 
taminated. 

‘ Yo** up with him ?’ asked Lady Mompesson with 
Irowing resentmdht. 
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* Yes/ said Millicent, while her brunette cheeks burned 
into a fierier brunette. 

'Did he leave any particular message for me? 
Wha'tj.were his last words? Did he mention my 
name ?* ■■ 

*N6/ replied Millicent ruthlessly, ‘he didn’t, your 
ladyship.’‘ « 

‘ Girl, you must be mistaken/ said Lady Mompesson, 
much struck. * Think.’ 

‘ He was absolutely frantic before he died, your lady¬ 
ship, and made other people frantic too.’ 

‘ Frantic ? What do you mean, woman ? Look at 
me, w»d ^tell me what you mean. How could L8rd 
Mompesson have been<frantic ?’ " 

‘rte jWas, though/ repeated Millicent, with her eyes 
dry, whil^ Lady Mompesson expected them to be wet. 

* He was quite doting, and suddenly lost memory of 
almost everything.’ 

‘ Ah/ exclaimed Lady Mompesson, clasping her 
hands, * if I had only keen near hitp, near my Vincent! 
What could all of do for his «ufierifigs ? Do you 
mean to say he lost consciopsnels so long before the . .. 
the end ?* c * 

‘Yes,’ said Millicent, whose monosyllables proved 
that she was not entering into proper sympathy with 
her interlocutor. * 

Her stubbornness, her ill-feelf^ and coarseness it 
might be called, became very trying to La(^‘^om- 
pesson. • 

‘ Really, Millicent, what h&s com^ oven you ?’ asked * 
the astonished widow, scrutinizing her carefully. ‘ You 
are utterly changed. You were married thtke weeks 
ago, I hear. I am considerably surprised at your ... ? 
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appear . . .•Really, I am vexed . . . I never expected 
such . . . such a thing.’ 

Millicent still remained obdurate, and was evidently 
impenitent too, which was a strangb thing for a young 
woman who had once eagerly devoured ‘.Grave® News 
for Wicked Girls.’ Nevertheless, when Lady <Mom* 
pesson reminded her of it, she could barjlly kelp think* 
ing in silence that her ladyship’s talent might liave been 
as well exercised in writing ‘ Grave News for Wicked 
Old Men.’ * .*** 

* Who is your husband ?’ asked Lady Mompesson. 
‘I hear his name is Nicolay, is it not? So now you 
ait Mrs. Nicolay ?’ 

‘Yes, your ladyship.’ ** ,. • 

‘But such unions are never blessed, my poor‘girl! 
They are founded on the broken Law. He mhst be a 
shocking man to have misled you so—a shocking man ! 
Where did you meet him ?’ 

‘ Here, your ladyship.’ 

‘ Here ? How here ? Was he at North Bayton ?’ 

‘ He was a friend V Mr. Rewbell’s,’ replied Millicent. 

‘Oh! Is he going*to stay on here?’ asked Lady 
Mompesson excitedly. 

‘ Yes,’ said Millicent, since she had been told that the 
^undaitions«< 2 f her cottage were about to be laid. 

‘ WeH, then,’* said Lady Mompesson agitatedly, ‘ I do 
not see how I can j!i/efriend you any more. It would 
only fim^uragg others to* do as you have done. No, 
Millicent, leave me, please.’ 

Millicent prepared to lefve. 

* ‘Stop!’ cried Lldy Mompesson; ‘you have told me 
nothing about my poor husband. Did he pray ?’ 

* No, your ladyship,’ 
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‘ You wicked woq;ian, how dare you say «o! Do you 
suppose my husband had forgotten himself as you have 
done ? Indeed, it is foolish of me to ask such a person 
as you such questions. Did he know of your fall ? 
Did hb not gfuide you ? Did he not take your hand ?’ 

‘ Yes, he^ did,’ replied Mjllicent, suddenly conscious 
of the sense qf irony which the committal of a single 
sin often kwakens in a character once simple. 

‘ Tell me, do you not remember one single thing he 
said ?’ * t 

‘ Yes, I do,’ replied Millicent. ‘ Once in his delirium 
he said he saw sins gasping round God.’" 

‘“ ^Si ns gasping round God !” ’ repeated Lady Mom- 
pesson. “ What a strapge, unheard-of phrase ! Ah yes, 
he was perhaps thiaking of your fall, and praying for 
you. Sq like Vincent! I shall try to do so too.’ 

Millicent then left her ladyship, and went back in 
terror to Nicolay, Horneck, and Wharton, who were all 
living together in lodgings at Eight Bells, with old 
Heath, whom they had taken out of tl\e poor-house. 

Meantime, Lady lllompesson ^unfolded Miliicent’s 
story to Harold, urged him tocfind an explanation of 
Nicolay’s sudden presence at North Bayton, looked 
with still greater suspicion on Rewbelf, and then sum¬ 
moned Porlock to give a» account of the ippraUprogress 
of the district since her departure. 



CHAPTER II 

AGAIN WARNS THE READER TO gXl^ECT NO ROMANTIC 
NONSENSE HERE, BUT A MOST TRAGIC BUSINESS 

Hyy^OLD had not been many days at home, when he 
drove ojie morning to EiglU Bells, and called oi^’cHibck. 
The girls Muriel and Marjorie, the Vicar’s daughters, 
saw him drive up the avenue, and when he arrived near 
enough to be seen closely, Muriel exclaimed : * 

‘ Oh, hasn’t he grown handsome !’ 

Then, since they were only in their morning frocks, 
they ran upstairs to put on better dresses, because they 
expected to be. called down to *hake hands with the 
young lord. On bdjh^sides of the avenue up which 
Harold drov^, the trees were standing stark naked, 
waiting for winter, with their high bare boughs lifted 
like branches of dark coral against the sky. Winter 
sdfems to rakS’everything out of a garden, so that you 
may see from top to jpottom of it. Had it been June, 
the gir^s^uld not hive s«en Harold until he had been 
almost at the door, because the Vicarage garden in 
.summef is a dense confusion of hpple blossom and 
gj-een leaves. • • * 

Porlock knew that not all the apples which reddened 
QU his humerous ,trees, or fell ripe on his lawn, were 
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destined to be piled in his apple-shed. many an 
urchin of Eight BSlls watched patiently all summer the 
blossom slowly ripening into fruit, and when the 
sup|;eme moment (of rubicund ripeness came, used to 
stealdn barefooted on quiet September nights, and run 
lightly over the dark lawn to where the delicious 
treasure {ould be pilfered from the trees. But the Vicar 
shut hiscsyes'to post of those frauds; and indeed once, 

. when Joe, the stable-boy at The Eight Bells, had filled 
a canvas bag by jifdfc|ous selections from all the trees, 
and was struggling with it on the blackberry hedge, 
Porlock, who was concealed on the ot,her side, humor¬ 
ously helped him over with it. Joe was wishing to lay 
theUkg^own and run, but Porlock compelled him in a 
sta^ of much sham^facedness and misery to take it away. 
When* this story had got abroad, the Vicar was less 
and less troubled by youthful moonlight orchard-robbers.. 
As for the blackberries, they grew thickly on that hedge, 
and a visitor to the Vicarage in September always ex¬ 
pected blackberiy-tart at least three times a week for 
dessert. It was that„hedge and an>old wall above which 
it had grown that separated the yicarage garden from 
the churchyard and the church. Indeed, Porlock used 
to say, although Mrs. Porlock never could bring herself 
to believe, that it is gojd for a clergyman’s family to 
have the dead for neighbours. Althouglf Porlock was 
no gloomy man, but rather a map who had drunk many 
a glass of old port, and hunted* Tnany a huvt ^ith the 
late and terrific Lord Mompesson, yet he .ha^ the be¬ 
coming gravity of.his calling. And it was veiy natural 
and pleasant for him to believe that to have the dejid 
for neighbours meant having a little company of 
immortals on the other side of the garden wdll 1 Bpt 
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if his wife, a thtn little woman who complained periodi¬ 
cally about a rheumatism, ever came hpme at night 
from a meeting in the church, she always gripped 
Porlock’s arm more tightly as they passed through^the 
churchyard into the Vicarage. She admitted With a smile 
. that she was not quite modern, and'felt a slight al&rm 
tremble along her nerves whenever she* was oflt alone 
among these old tombstones. * 

She had been told, not many day,s^fter she and her 
husband had been installed at thh Vicarage, that the 
house was believed to be built on the very spot where 
human blood ha*d been spilled in sacrifice by the 
priesffe of the old pagan religion to which Sussex 
still adhered long after (Christianity had penetrated 
the other portions of ancient Englaftd. Where ap^e 
and hyacinth now bloomed there had been* altars 
and fires and old rites. The Vicar’s wife thought 
she had come to an ill-favoured place. At any rate, 
she was never founcf picking blackberries too late 
when the wind, huwying round thq old gray gables of 
the churdi, and blowing across the*tombstones with a 
scent of sweet-peas and’marjoram, arrived with a sort of 
wail in the Vicarage garden, sending the leaves tremb¬ 
ling and the apples tumbling, and seemed to lift troops 
of shadoWyforms over the hedge^nd to people the sober 
lawn with fhem. And she made sure at night that every 
door and window was fastened. She .thought her husband 
was a bo*ld* man when, to receive keener inspiration, he 
spent three hours in the silent churchyard one night com¬ 
posing his sermyn on the te^—‘ For the trumpet shall 
sound, and the dead sh*all be raised !’ There in the sweet 
moo.nlight«tl>e gravestones, stretched flat, shine like illu- 
miiteted missals. Ahd, indeed, it is a very pleasant and 

3 • 
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peaceful place when Eight Bells has-folded itself tb 
sleep, and night lies low on it and on the marshes and 
on the downs, and the moon rides high. To be sure, It 
sdc^h an hour the stretched, tired, harmless dead are the 
best possible neighbours! 

And yet there vras on© among the recent dead whom 
it was'^perhaps not {Peasant to have as a neighbour. 
The earth wa^ still brown on Lord Mompesson’s graved 
and during the ^iime which had elapsed since Porlock 
had heard the last thud of t^e grave-digger’s spade 
until the arrival of the widow and the new peer, the very 
name Mompesson had changed its significance for him. 
Perlock, to his credit let it be said, was extremely aflxious 
that t&e lurid secret should remain buried with the dead. 

* It was no longfer profitable to speculate on the dark 
enignta of the late lord’s character, or to endeavour to 
discover the strange vista of vices which might have 
stretched itself behind his life. Many events, the true 
meaning of which had long remained Ridden, such, for 
instance, as the ha^ty visits of the<old fofd to London 
and his sudden enfoarrassments of countenance on his 
return, seemed now to point* to a dark career success¬ 
fully veiled. And Porlock’s reflections on these matters 
became all the more painful when he remembered that 
it was the late lord’s bounty which h^cA given hinj the 
living at Eight Bells. Certainly it *was th« first time 
that any serious moral confuiflon had been introduced 
into the district to involve members of ^’erlbck’s own 
flock. The fact that the dead man was absolu^ply beyond 
control seemed rather too complicate t|ie issues he had 
left It was impossible not to keep thinking of Mlllibent. 
Luckily, however, Porlock had reason to believe that the 
knowledge of these terrors was linflted. Millicent’s4ong 
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.sedusion at Nflrth Bay ton, and then her hasty marriage 
to the mysterious newcomer Nicolay, had prevented 
scandal. Porlock felt that the district should be still 
spared the knowledge of it. He felt it was a s^Ved 
duty to protect the widow and son, especially the son, 
from the shock of a revelation which had nevser ce&sed 
to fill him with consternation siitce he had heard^ it from 
Rewbell’s lips. So delicate, indeed, was the Vicar’s 
sense, that he had never brought himaelf to whisper the 
thing even to his wife, far less to l?[uriel and Marjorie. 

‘No,’ he had said to Rewbell, * it will be our duty to 
cover this up. 1 shall stand by you. Keep your 
temper when her ladyship speaks harshly to yo^ about 
the building of the cottages. Our dear young lord 
must not be filled with shame and d^ection at thq very 
outset of his life ! I shall be a witness for the* use of 
these moneys, which I think you are at liberty to spend 
apart from their lawyer’s knowledge.’ 

It was sweet to see Porlock’s earnestness in protect¬ 
ing the youthful soul of Harold. He had already gone 
to Wharton, and had -made that restless young man 
promise not merely to Iceep quiet himself, but to watch 
over and control tl^e fierce old miller, who seemed still 
waiting to wreak his vengeance on Millicent He then 
interviewed Nteolay, whom he tound to be a discon¬ 
certed, weflrd, hafossed man, anxious to gain a little 
respect ajid good will, Oifd eager to promise anything to 
anyone wMb seemed powerful. Such a marriage as his 
had indeed baffled Porlock’s moral sense, but he left it 
alone in his anxiety^ about "other interests. On the 
whole, it was the darkest thing, taken all in all, that had 
ever come»iftider his eyes. 

Thf individual, however, who was most of an enigma 

3-2 
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to him in the midst of these episodes was Horneck. 
He had made inquiries about him in the village, but no 
one seemed to ^know what had brought Horneck to 
Eig^t Bells. Porlock had noticed one circumstance: 
Horneck never came to church. Beyond the fact, how¬ 
ever, tha<i he was khown tb be a doctor, and evidently an 
insepai^ble 'cofnpanioil of Nicolay, and also to some 
extent of Wharton, two men who were evidently far 
beneath him in culture and breeding, nothing was known 
of the stranger. 

Porlock, thinking that Horneck had come to protect 
Nicolay’s new interest, went to him and asked him to 
co-ope|ate in the effort to keep the news from the young 
lord, much of whose education had been in ‘ Porlock’s 
owniiands. He was pleasantly surprised with Horneck. 
The rnan, who seemed at a distance forbidding and 
rather terrible, wore a smile on his dark face once 
friendly conversation was opened with him. He even 
said that Porlock’s solicitude in such a matter was 
adorably human. • . * , 

‘ I have no doubt,’ he said, * you think * that sin 
throws its lurid radius qiiite widely enough without any 
of us requiring to hasten the process^!’ 

Porlock, a little struck by the phrase, and looking 
more closely at Horneck’s extraordina*y fade? said ihat 
was precisely his meaning. * “ 

‘ I am sure,’ he exclaimed, ‘ y6u will agrge with me— 
you, sir, who are a medical man, and must hSive studied 
mankind. It would be a piece of intolerable officious, 
ness if we were to thrust "down tl\e young man’s throat 
news which might have a very serious moral effect on 
him. Harold is quite passionate enough, without 
requiring to know such dreadful news. He migl\t ^ish 
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to be no betteik than his father. Su(;h a fragile thing 
innocence is, sir! Perhaps it is the first time in my 
Mfe that I have really seen the need of our redemption.’ 

Horneck, looking shrewdly but kindly on him, said : 

‘ My dear sir, I have no illusions about the huiban 
soul. In the very essence of jt, pitched in the core of 
it, is some extraordinary poisop. Ho\y else could it 
be? Our knowledge of goodness is. possible only 
because we have a knowledge of evil. This is the 
horrible paradox which wrecks ethics and has shaken 
so many brains. Good exists and can be known only 
because evil exists. Ah, I see I am offending you 
alreaidy. No clergyman can be got to see this easy 
truth. Ibis the A B C of rtloral theory. I have studied 
the human soul for a long time. I admit it is difficttU 
in these times, when art and religion are in d^cly, to 
find a soul at all. Nozv there is the minimum of soul. 
I am glad, however, that I have never made money 
out of it. It is the Church which has made so many 
millions out of the human soul!’ 

Porlodc showed signs of bewilderment and shook 
his head. He had neves met a man like Horneck. 
He shook his head again, rejecting Horneck’s paradox, 
while Horneck smiled the smile of contempt, which un¬ 
conscious^ spread over his face whenever he encountered 
intellectual mediocrity. 

‘ No, sir, no!’ replied,PorTock. ‘I admit this is an 
appalling •g'd bewildering Case. I admit it gives me 
no rest nijfht and day. But I would i^ot turn right into 
wrong, and wrong into right^ as you have done. I do 
no(f despair of humatf nobleness. I feel thankful to our 
ancestors /oj having created such a word as “ nobleness,” 
and many others lil* it. They are beacons, sir 1’ 
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‘ That is charnyng,’ said Horneck, who loved a good 
talk. ' That is finely said. I always succumb to 
poetry. I agree with you. But what you do not se6 
is that this rapid light of nobleness moves and shines 
only because there is darkness all round. The dark- 
nesr is necessary. .> We yvouldn’t be able to think of 
light wkhoi^t it. My ,point is that evil seems to be 
constructive in the universe. A virtue has no meaning 
apart from its opjposite vice. It gains vigour and pre¬ 
cision just in so far' as its oppdsite gains vigour and 
precision. After all, sir, the highest kind of sorrow is 
the gay sorrow of the thinker who has faced the terrors 
and sweat of unbelief and the collapse of all godi.. I, 
too, deSired to believe, but I suddenly met thediabolic I 
And I have been ^ on the high seas ever since. Don’t 
you See that in the end all moral judgments are in 
contradiction with themselves ?’ 

‘ Well, sir, I only hope,’ replied Porlock, ‘that if ever 
chance should throw you in the way of the young 
lord, you will respect his youth and innocence. These 
things, you tell me, are the frenzies of the human 
brain.’ « • 

Porlock then left him, aware of his' contempt, and 
speculating on what manner of man he was. He almost 
felt glad now that suoh a man never ^me» to church. 
He hoped that Harold would never come undsr such an 
influence. Harold had given „<the Vicar all his confi¬ 
dences, and it would be dreadful if the boy^S^sfe now to 
pass under alien hands. It was strange for Porlock to 
remember that about the, time when Harold and his 
mother were starting for their Indian trip, the old Ibrd 
had said to Porlock that, in the event of hjs, death, he 
hoped Porlock would ‘ do his best ’ for Harold; and npw 
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As for Porlock, no mundane gift coiild make bins 
happier than a gift of cigars. 

Harold theh spoke to them a little about his travels? 
but said he must ‘hurry away, as he had to see Wharton 
at Eight Eplls about some horses; so that the numerous 
questions the girls,would, have put to him about the 
prospects of haunting ,.and skating that winter, and 
whethef he was. going to town early in the spring, and ‘ 
whether Lady Mompesson would accompany him, and 
how the new horsVs be had broitght home were doing, 
had all to be postponed. 

Whereas the late lord had had no<>ambitions in the 
matter of horseflesh, and had given no serious atteiotion 
to the <turf, Harold was determined to possens a fine 
stud ; he would never be content, indeed, till he owned 
a racing stable. To be sure, his father had been M.F.H,, 
but when he failed, as he often did, to attend the Meet 
on a cold winter morning, he used to offer age and 
infirmity as an excuse. Harold, who was now his suc¬ 
cessor as M.F.H., decided to fulfil the.dutiesof the office 
in no such desultoryeway. He was one of the boldest 
riders in Sussex, and his own blue roan, a magnificent 
six-year-old mare, had nb rival as a jumper. So that 
there was no wonder if the young lord, weary of the 
prolonged tour with hisi mother, had be?,n anxious to 
hurry back to North Bay ton as soon as die heard that he 
was now Lord Mompesson. 

On the way home he devbed plans for tfiq^ Enlarge¬ 
ment of his stables, and purchased three young 
Arab horses. He would ride miles to see a fine horse, 
and many a morning he was up ahd away, before his 
mother knew, to make purchases which woui,lc| fill her 
with alarm. Meantime he required* a rough rider f*r 
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his Arabians^ and it occurred to,him that Teddy 
Wharton, who had been in a cavalry regiment, would 
be quite fit to break them in. He was surprised to find 
Wharton back at Eight Bells. Wharton told him, how¬ 
ever, that he and Nicolayhad done no good ki Australia, 
and had both come back to, the old country j therefore 
he accepted Harold’s offer with, alacrity, o 

Slim, not tall, shaven, and with sharp eyes, he had 
the appearance of a jockey, and was just the sort of 
fellow Harold required. Lady Mompesson had already 
begun to deplore her son’s tastes. In spite of many 
charming qualities, Harold gave promise of being exces- 
sivdy horsy. He was hardly ever to be seen, indeed, 
except 4n riding breeches’ and gaiters; and, vthat was 
much worse, he seemed to take as nsuch pleasure inrthe 
company of grooms and stable-men as in the company 
of Porlock himself, and used to spend hours watching 
his beasts being rubbed down. Nay, these depravities 
were still further aggravated, because the degraded 
youth, forgetful of his position, was once actually found 
rubbing down his hot jiorse after ke had arrived from a 
long ride in the afternoon, and had found that all the 
grooms were out. 

In vain Lady Mompesson pointed out that it was 
Oxford,and fjQt a stable, whiclv should be meantime his 
goal. She wished her Harold to become a prominent 
young lord—prominefft in *the world of distinguished 
men afids women who sWarm and talk twaddle in 
London,drawing-rooms, for instance, of whose names 
our newspapers are full anfj posterity’s will be empty. 
Bilt he said he had few ambitions that way. She could 
not undqrsiand that to a man in whom the passion for 
h«rses has been ah^akened every other pursitit seems 
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absurd. An Eng\;shman who can’t sit « horse should 
be ashamed of himself, said Harold triumphantly. And 
when he went ’still further in the pleasing exaggeration 
of youth, and said that he preferred horses to human 
beings, shei thought it was blasphemy. Only a mad¬ 
man. like ^Schopenhauer, at whose name she shuddered, 
could say thjngs like tjiese; but in his case she had 
heard it Vas dogs, if she remembered rightly. 

On the whole, jt^ was going to be a lamentable out¬ 
look. Harold already talked abdut racing, and racing 
meant betting, and betting meant debts, and debts 
meant the very devil, to be sure! Wharton was to 
have a good salary. The arrival of new horses from 
any hofse show at which t*he precipitate ycmth had 
made precipitate ‘purchases meant, of course, the 
arrival ef new stable-boys to look after them. 

Even Rewbell, who was silently watching these things, 
once ventured to agree with the old lady’s strictures; 
but when she looked at him shrewdly through her eye¬ 
glasses, he knew tha| it meant simply that he was an 
insidious plotter anJtious to please. There can be no 
doubt that his chief desire was td remain at North Bay- 
ton, and his power of effacing himself was probably the 
most useful quality he possessed. 

But if Lady Mompesson had had greater penetratjpn, 
she would have seen that he was already jealous of all the 
new arrivals. For it was not merely Wharton who had 
found favour in Harold’s si^t, and had on that?account 
become marvellously pleased with himself. .Wharton 
was the means of bringing Horneck. .It happened in 
this way: Harold had ridden one Vet December mcTrn- 
ing to Wartling Hill, which must be at ka^t twenty 
miles from North Bay ton. He w£& a hard rider, and 
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when he arrived at the village inn th^ steam was rising 
from his mare in clouds. He let her stand at the door 
because the stable happened to be full. A farmer, 
indeed, had offered the stall in which’his own horse, was 
accommodated, but Harold, who was in the heyday of 
youthful idealism, said, ‘ Np, no > a poor man’s horse 
was not to be treated in such a way.’ , It was. this sort 
of conduct which made Harold so popular* with his 
tenants and all the countryside. \^ell, then, his roan 
was hitched at the door, and stood more than half an 
hour with only a poor horse-cloth over her, until one of 
the stalls became empty. 

Harold, who was negotiating about stock, rode.her 
back t« I^orth Bay ton in the pouring rafti. But 
at Eight Bells he saw Charley Nye, and spoke to 
him on the road a long time about some shee^ which 
were to be removed from the northern down.s, where 
they were too much exposed to the rough winter. He 
had forgotten, however, that he was exposing his own 
beloved roan at tljat moment to too much cold and wet. 

Next morning she showed signs of pneumonia, and 
gradually grew worse. Wharton, who was managing 
the stables, saw that her appetite had gone, that her 
breathing was laboured, and that her legs and ears were 
already„cpiitQ, cold. Moreovea, she could not lie down, 
"rile inflgmed eyes and nostrils completed the signs of a 
serious attack of pleurisy. He immediately told Harold, 
who bfeqjthe very dejected. There was no veterinary 
surgeon at Eight Bells, and the nearest town was twelve 
miles away. 

• Wharton suggested that Dr. Horneck might be able 
to treaty h^r. Rewbell, who had also come down to the 
^ble to look at> her, said, with some emphasis, that 
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Horneck was onl^ a doctor, not a veterwiary, and that • 
he could do nothing for the mare. Harold, however, 
was too glad of the chance, and a dogcart was sent to 
Eight Bells to fetch the doctor, who came very readily 
indeed. H<e immediately set about bleeding the mare, 
and took g,bout five quarts put of her. He then ordered 
linseed and a^onjte. 

* Let Her have a loose-box, my lord, and get her shoes 
taken off at once^ Keep the stable cool, and give her 
gruel and hay-tea.’ ■ 

Harold then asked the doctor to wait all day and all 
night at North Bayton, in case the mare might grow 
worse. Horneck readily consented, and was amssed 
when H&rold said he intended to ‘ sit up ’ with tke mare, 
butTather liked the boy the better for it. He seemed a 
very gfcoerous and open-faced young lord. 

Rewbell came down to the stable again, and shook 
hands with Horneck more warmly than he had ever 
done before. Horneck told them all that he still hoped 
to be able to save the mare from brokj^n wind, although 
broken wind was very often the result of so severe an 
attack of pneumonia. On tke 'whole, her condition 
reflected little credit on Harold. Rewbell was surprised 
that Horneck, instead of giving way to the young lord’s 
opinions on horses, oftesi flatly contradijQtedshim, and 
told him he was wrong. On the contrary, ^Rewbell, 
when he found himself in cop^lict with his young 
master, rather insinuated aftd suggested a'hwd^posite 
point of view than flung it dogmatically down. 

Harold, however, took i^ all very good-humouredly, 
and was much impressed with Dr. Hbrnccic, who seemfid 
to know everything about the anatomy of h 0 i;^es. In 
fact, Horneck gave them a short ICbture there in the 
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Stable. He selected a colt, and pointed out all the chief 
muscles which contributed to his swiftness and strength. 
He surprised the young lord when hp told him that the 
horse is descended from an animal no larger than a jiare; 
that originally he had four toes, but that Aovf his hoof 
is really an overgrown third*toe, which has usurped the 
place of the others. Harold called for wWsky-hnd-soda, 
and determined to hear Horneck out. Indeed, Horneck 
could have taken nq surer way of jiaptivating Harold 
than in talking thus about horses! 

The stable was lit with lamps fixed on the walls, and 
when the light shone on Horneck’s face it showed that 
he hras thoroughly enjoying this unconventional meeting 
with L5rd Mompesson. His remarks were bre^en now 
and again by the rattling of chains *and kicking of 'feet 
and various movements and sounds of the horses. 

Harold was specially interested when the doctor gave 
an account of the fossil species discovered in America. 
And the young lord was not to believe those writers 
who maintain that no horses existed in America before 
the Spaniards went there. He th?n described the horses 
of Tartary, and came* to*thosp of Flanders and Arabia, 
which have ifiadp our English breed what it is. The 
original British horse which Caesar mentions was a very 
slim feMdw, »aid Horneck. Our modern hunter, how¬ 
ever, is 4n excellent mixture of Arabian and Flemish 
blood—a i^ion of strei^th and speed. It was a remark¬ 
able factfsaid Horneck, that cross-breeds are sterile, and 
he warned Harold what to expect if he had any inten¬ 
tion of cross-breedmg. H«rneck then went on to give 
his enthusiastic listener the history of horse-racing. 

‘ By J®v«, doctor, you know everything!’ said Harold, 
dhlighted. 
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* Horse-racing began in the reign of James I.,’ con¬ 
tinued Hornecji, ‘but not until the time of George I. did 
it become a national sport.’ 

Kprneck then told Harold about Flying Childers in 
1715, who fan 4 miles in 6 minutes 48 seconds, carrying 
9 St. <^2 Ib^. Harold thought he had never met such a 
splendid''fellc^ as the doctor, and looked admiringly at 
him, while Rewbell and Wharton listened in silence. 
While Horneck speaking, Harold now and again 
rose to look into the loose box to see how the mare was 
getting on. 

' By Jove, doctor !’ he said, when Horneck had ended, 

‘ she’s lying down now.’ ^ 

‘Well; then, let us leave her alone,’ said Horneck. 
‘ It’s the best thing'for her. Let us go.’ 

Harold had a disagreeable surprise awaiting his 
mother that evening because he had invited Horneck 
to dinner. Horneck excused himself for not being in 
evening dress, but Harold, who was the least snobbish 
of young lords, said„ it did not matter. Of all the 
frightful sights of civflization, your lord who is a bounder 
is the worst. But Hornegk haid already seen enough 6f 
Harold to know that he was free f^pml the follies of 
caste. 

They were both waiting for Lady Mon.pess&n in tjie 
dining-room, which is a very rich apattment on which 
the late Earl spent a small fortane. The^permanent 
oak decorations had cost hundreds of pou»ld*s, and, 
indeed, this is one of the handsomest rooms, in the 
castle. These luxuries sorely reminded ipiorneck of the 
extinct splendours of his own family. Sir Ralph Hor¬ 
neck, his brother, had made an extraordinary0 mess of 
the estate, and had brought Hornecic down along wi 0 i 
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him. Indeed,•the desire for his past days of comfort 
and luxury took hold of Horneck that night. The 
desire for luxury in the human soul is a sort of gross form 
of artistic feeling, which Horneck confessed he shared. 
He and Harold were standing before one 6f the great 
fireplaces, Horneck’s huge stooping shoulders towering 
above the slim boy, when Lady Mompeisson»came in. 
Horneck was surprised at her apparent age. She did 
look almost like Harold’s grandmp^fcer, as Mrs. Juxon 
said. * * 

‘ This is Dr. Horneck, mother,’ said Harold, suddenly 
presenting the stranger. ‘ He’s been looking after the 
mafe, and is going to stay all night.’ 

Ladjf Mompesson, who had not seen him in the dimly- 
lighted dining-room, gave a little’exclamation, which 
meant bad temper as well as surprise. But she found 
her hand already in Horneck's, and bade him a frigid 
welcome. Harold had planned it so that his mother 
could have no excuse for not sitting down to dinner. 
Had he presented Horneck in tj^e drawing-room, she 
might have taken time to show her feeling. As it was, 
she sat down to table* whh a ^pained glance at her son. 
And, indeed,* it, was a very frigid repast. A good 
amount of twaddle had been got through before dessert 
c^me. •Harcrid was anxious td keep the talk going, in 
order that the servants might not see his mother’s resent¬ 
ment. Horneck was Wved to death. When, however, he 
made s*onie conventional inference to the late dreadful 
Earl, Ljidy Mompesson was touched,and began to speak. 

‘ My husbapd has left ^ example to my son,’ she 
siid with some digiTity. ‘ It is to be hoped he will profit 
by it. '^hat do parents live for, indeed, except to carry 
their characterl in their children ?’ 
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‘Yes, your ladyship,’said Horneck, •‘that is one of* 
the unpleasant; two-edged truths which modern science 
has made plain^for us—a truth which intellectual* 
coWijrds.and mediocrities, and the "old women” of 
criticism,, knd the nonentities who furnish modern 
romance/^think unfitf for discussion. As a matter of fact, 
characteV is too often a -pure case of spiritual infection, 
a kind of contagion spreading from parent to offspring, 
the spiritual micsohe which may have been infesting 
generations.’ 

‘These are theories, sir,’ said Lady Mompesson in 
rebuke, ‘ in which / was not brought up. They are 
unfit to be discussed either at table or before the j^ofln^.’ 

Horneck succumbed, and twaddle was vi^oroflsly pur¬ 
sued until the last nut had been cracked. Horneck 
never could be got to see that small-talk is the divine 
gift which society sheds on all its devotees. No wonder 
he said thit to have a dull woman as a partner at 
dinner is perhaps the most remarkable form of torture 
of which civilization f,an boast. • 

Lady Mompesson' thoroughly, disliking the stranger, 
retired, and left her foolish sdn in company with him. 
She began to ask herself where Harpld had learned his 
strange tastes, and what it was which drove him to 
make friends of the cohimonest types. .sHatcld, hqw- 
ever, full of admiration for the doctor, sat withphim over 
coffee and under tobacco-smokb for a lon^ time that 
night. A message was sent' to him from his Another on 
a card, saying that she had retired for the n^ht con¬ 
siderably upset. r ^ 

The young lord, therefore, could do nothing but m^ke 
use of one of those useful social lies which th? disagri- 
ments of civilization have rendered so indispensabie. 
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His mother ha^ a headache, he said. So they passed 
the evening together, unvisited even by Rewbell, who, 
indeed, was pacing his room much like a t'ger. 

Rewbell had an ugly presentimerit*that the imp«es- 
sionable Harold might become fascinated by the great 
dark, fascinating, inscrutable pian. tAs Hornecj^ looked 
into the boy’s clear, innocent eyes, he was^reminded of 
Porlock’s conversation, and he thought Porlock* a very 
estimable parson indeed for wishing to^take care of this 
youth. Harold kept t)lying the doctor with questions 
about his niece Harriet, whom he had mentioned to 
Lady Mompesson at table, the wonderful girl whose 
blindness and beauty made such a tragic combination. 

‘ It mu«t be awfully funny,’ said Harold,' whefl blind 
• people are in love!’ • 

* It is more than funny: it is extraordinary,’ seplied 
Horneck. ‘ When Love has all the senses intact, no 
doubt he may become a terrible god, a kind of winged 
voracity! But deny him any of the senses, take from 
him, for instance, -hearing or sight, and the maimed 
god beco/nes more terrible still. Poor Harriet!’ 

* Has she ever been ii> love ?’ askedHarold. 

‘ Yes,’ said Horneck, '^ooi' gim groping in vain 
through the inner and outer darkness. It is a strange, 
fascinating,, dr^dful case. I speak to you about it 
because yqji are sympathetic, my lord.’ 

Harold wished to heqjr^further, but Horneck, heaving 
a vast sigh,^id ‘ No.’ Perhaps he would bring Harriet 
^to Eight Bells. 

‘ Oh, do*’ said Harold. ‘ Mj^ mother is so interested 
in blind people.* Sh^s president of a Blind Society. 
Once a year^she invites the blind to come here for tea 
on yie lawn.’i 
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They had becqme quite friendly by^ this time, and 
Harold felt almost glad that the mare had turned ill > 
otherwise his'acquaintance with Horneck might, have 
bean too long poltponed. 

if was v*hen Harold and Horneck, after a final visit 
to the s^ble, had gone to bed that Rewbell crept dowh 
the great stair to exaipine the pockets of the doctor’s 
overcoa'l, which was in. the cloak-room. Tomson, the* 
head-butler, stood grinning unseen behind a pedestal as 
he watched the dexterous man ‘unravel the contents of 
Horneck’s coat. However, there was little that was 
interesting : a cheque-book, indeed, which Horneck had 
been careless enough to leave, and on whose co'’nter- 
foils s&ch small sums were Written as filled Rewbell with 
contempt; a letter signed by the blind Harriet, which 
had evidently been written for her by a friend ; a scrap 
of poetry, which had been picked out of some newspaper; 
and, finally, his stethoscope. 

Rewbell felt convinced that Harold’s boyish ardour 
for all the old servants at North Bayton, and for himself 
in particular, would*suffer a swift rate of cooling. Hor¬ 
neck had ‘ bowled him over.’ • Therefore Rewbell was 
hardly surprised when the generous young madman told 
him next morning that Dr. Horneck was thinking of 
settling in Eight Bells,; and was even anxious to become 
a tenant on the estate. * * 

Certainly, if Rewbell had ccver expected that the 
presence of Nicolay meant inevitably «t^e« presence 
of Horneck at Eight Bells, he never would have pro¬ 
posed such a man as a husband for Millicent. * He knew, 
indeed, that Nicolay had! married Hotneck’s daughter, 
but he did not know that after her loss Horneck drew 
still closer to his son-in-law. Heckept wondering yhat 
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ithe man*^ motives could possibly b^, and why North 
Bayton bad become of sudden importance to him. It 
•was .when Harold, full of gratitude to the doctor for 
having saved the roan, asked him the'amount of hi»fee 
that Horneck, smiling, shook his head, saying that fiiere 
■rtras to be no fee at all for su<;h a tride. ^ « 

‘ But, my lord,’ he contimted, ‘ I wa^ maditating 
•settling down on this pleasant spot, and if ydur lord- 
ship could build me a small house on ^ good site, next 
to Mr. Nicolay’s, for instance, whose cottage is going to 
be very charmingly situated, I would be delighted to 
become your tenant.’ 

H«rold, who had seen a great deal of brick and mortar 
accumulated for Nicolay’s jftid Wharton’s cottage^during 
>the last week or two, thought it wouM be a capital plan 
if the doctor could have his wish fulfilled, and agreed at 
once. The late Earl had not built half enough. In 
short, he promised the doctor that he would take steps 
at once. And so Horneck, after having given some last 
instructions about .the mare, left very pleased with the 
young Iprd. Wharton^drove him in a dogcart to Eight 
Bells. • • 

* Well, then„ you’ve got at* last what you wanted, 
doctor,’ said Wharton, picking up the reins while Rew- 
bell watc^^ tl^em drive away. • 

‘ Ves, y^,’ replied Horneck, ‘ but I intend to pay Lord 
Mompesson a good reijt. These brick cottages take a 
very shdtt^flme to be run •up. Mine shall be ready 
almost as soon as that other blackguard’s! Tell me 
now, really, did he... did he show Elsie the least sign of 
lov# all the tim^ you were witli them in the Bush ? My 
God 1 tell it^e what were her last words. Had she no 
m^age for her poor father ?’ 


4—2 
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‘ How can I know ? I had left them three months* 
before it happened. I came down to Brisbane, you 
know, and left them up in the Bush. How often havef 
I told you the same thing ?’ 

‘ Ah, m/ God! has there been any foul crime ? Has 
there been anything nefarious ? My Elsie ! Elsie ! 
Elsie !’ cried^Horneck, shaking himself excitedly. 

Wharton tried to quiet him, because he seemed t<r' 
be wishing to jurpp out of the dogcart. 

* Stop, doctor!’ he Cried, ‘ calm*yourself!’ 

‘ Ah, yes, you are right,’ said Horneck. ‘ I shall try. 
But that dog of a Nicolay!’ 

‘ I tell you that Rewbell will oppose your plati of 
getting a cottage built next' to Nico’s,’ said Wharton, 
who generally refeited thus to his late companion in the ' 
Bush, ‘oand perhaps the young lord ’ll give in. I've been 
jolly lucky.’ 

Horneck, however, seemed lost in thought, and did 
not hear him. They had now arrived at Eight Bells, and 
after putting the doctor down at Mrs.. Ashbee’s, Wharton 
drove back to North Bay ton. But it was not -the last 
day, or night, either, which Horneck was to spend with 
Harold. Far from it. ftarold had asked the doctor if 
he liked a ride, and Horneck very readily accepted the 
use of one of the horses. But he ventured to ask^the 
young lord if Mr. Nicolay might also be allowed to 
accompany them, and Harold vs^Hlingly agreed. Indeed, 
there were now at North Bayton more horseS'thSn riders, 
and Harold felt obliged if some of them could be thus 
taken out for exercise every day. Horneck therefore 
compelled Nicolay to ride out with him, and Harold, 
always interested in his beasts, often accopi^anied the 
two strangers along with Wharton.® Rewbell, who vjas 
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a physical cow^l'd and could not ride, used to watch the 
young lord go off with the three men, and Harold began 
*to be surprised at his bitterness against Horneck and 
Wharton, but especially against Horneck. 

To be sure, any rider would love that part of Sussex. 
It is a vast plain reaching ^n soff undulatioffs trf the 
marshes or low levels whiclf form an»opep valley 
stretching towards glimmering horizons. All day, 
except when the cloucjs move like slow tides across the 
sky, it is a great valley of light. The downs towards 
which it rises on the western side afford, indeed, no very 
numerous hazards in a hunt, and it is not until the low- 
lyinf country is ridden qver that true sport Jaegins, 
hedge arfd ditch, ditch and hedge, succeeding each other 
in endless succession inland. And too often the 
accursed barbed-wire fence, unseen by the horst, who 
does not calculate sufficient height for the jump, brings 
horse and rider down. 

When, however, the harvest fields are cleared and the 
winter turnips are already lying full-bellied above¬ 
ground, h glorious autumn hunt may be had by anyone 
who, like Harold or 'CVharton, takes high jumps. At 
every meet, indeed, Wharton was now to be seen in 
attendance on Harold, and Dr. Horneck and the 
wretched‘Nicoiay also came. On the limitless downs 
which ris# there high above ,the sea, the severest test 
of horse^ ai^d horsemsrfwhip is the rapid trot down 
precipitou^grassy slopes. Those plains are like a vast 
playgrouad for the sun. Mile after rolling mile of soft 
turf threaded by, the white ro»d which leads from Eight 
Belfs, past North Bayton to the village of Seadown and 
the sea—I^Tic is a country to gallop across with loose 
rei* 1 Numerous sheepfolds are scattered over the 
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downs, and the shepherds may be seen folding the 
sheep every evening just about the time when the goat; 
herds in Italy are driving home their tinkling flocks. 
Fof(.all p^toral countries have the same immemorial 
peace and slow routine. Here, indeed, in August the 
sun' is almost as fierce as he is in Sicily, and uses these 
plains l[ke a'vast sun-dial to mark the movement of his 
fierce fugitive light. But there are no woods in which 
the plaintive Pan-pipes may be heard, nor any little 
streams to go trembling to the sea. There is no water 
except from wells. Also these wide uplands are bare. 

Except at North Bayton, where there is a great wall 
of old^ oaks to protect the gardens, the downs are 
treeless. Over them a wind blows pure out oV the sea.^ 
Horneck, who had studied climates, said that North 
Baytoh was encircled by unmatched air. He con¬ 
gratulated Lord Mompesson on being master of these 
limitless fields. No wonder, he said, that Harold, who 
had been mostly brought up on them, was full of 
health and vigour, u 

From North Bayton it is a walk of about a fnile and 
a half towards the di?zy cliffs—dazzling, bewitching 
cliffs, at whose base roars the sea. There poise the 
seagulls as white as the cliff chalk, and there even the 
crows come searching lor dead fish like p'oorlrde-waiters 
unable with their white Rivals to venture ofit into the 
deep. Their caw-cawing may l»e heard alj day, mixed 
with the sounds of breaking waves and spelling foam. 
These cliffs are a sort of miniature Alps, sea-drenched 
and sea-cleaned. Below, the shore is rock-built to break 
tides, and in dark night the foam may be seen stretching 
restless arms round the earth. Indeed, at*n/ght, when, 
as Bohme says so wonderfully, ‘the earth becdSnes 
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hungry for star?,’ and when the sea-birds have left the 
land and gone to their swinging homeland the land- 
birds that had ventured out during tlje day have come 
back for sleep to the sure earth, their mother, ftiese 
uplands become a great immeasurable pfain of soft 
darkness and dream and limttless tArilights. » • 

It was no wonder if Homed?, weary of his battle with 
the world, should seek a refuge on these large downs. 
But it was strange that he owed his discovery of them 
to the man with whose life was bound up the secret and 
mystery which had shattered his own. Nicolay, thinking 
to escape from "Horneck, had at once complied with 
Rei^bell’s suggestion thajt he should take over the 
fallen WRllicent, and the fact that she was bringing not 
only a dowry, but actually a roof above her head, 
hurried him into the grim bargain. He little escpected 
that Horneck would follow him to Eight Bells. The 
wretched man, now daily tormented by the doctor’s 
presence, was almost tempted to flee from Millicent 
and her dowry and her sin. , 

Meantime, Horneck.began to thfnk that he might set 
up a practice at Eight* BSlls, and spend his last days in 
tolerable ease: yhe village doctor had died a few 
months ago, and his place was not yet filled up. This 
prpject *f*Horiieck’s filled Nicdlay with alarm. He was 
to be tofmented, then, not merely by the presence of 
Wharton, who had bfifn with him in Australia, and 
knew a good deal about Him, but also by the doctor, 
whose eyes seemed to search out every possible motive 
which could yrge a humap being to every possible 
crime. Whenever Nicolay saw Horneck and Wharton 
together,|h* felt sure they were speaking about Atm, and 
uted to break into *a cold sweat. 
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Let not the reader suppose for a moVnent, even, that* 
it was because„he felt pleasure in the company of those 
two men that Hprneck kept near them. No, it was 
because one of them wholly knew, and the other only 
partly, pernaps, the history of Elsie’s loss that he found 
a certainrfascinationin keeping them beside him. They 
had beet the,last to speak to her. They had no doubt 
heard her try out his name at the end. Thus, it was* 
rather strong selLcqntrol which enabled Horneck to go 
on living with Nicolay, Millicent, and old Heath, who 
stayed at Mrs. Ashbee’s while the cottages were being 
built. 

Various motives, however, conspired to keep'him 
patient.' First of all, he was worn out and wrecked by 
his failure to create a great London practice after his 
brother?s bankruptcy had left him in the lurch, and had 
caused him for the purpose of livelihood to make use of 
knowledge which he had acquired out of the pure love 
of science. As a young man, Horneck had studied 
medicine and had t^ken a degree.' Again, his blind 
niece Harriet, the la'st creature he was struggling for, 
was being suffocated in Londdn, and needed fresh air. 
He would bring her to Eight Bells. .Lastly, of course, 
Nicolay was here, and that was the main motive of all. 

For such an observer as Horneck„f'indeed, Mjrs. 
Ashbee’s lodgers offered a very curious sight. To 
begin with, there was old HeatJjy who, whenever Milli¬ 
cent came into the room, could hardly be kept from 
attacking her with any weapon which came ^o hand. 
More than once Horneck jnd Nicolay had great diffi¬ 
culty in holding him down. Millkent said she could 
hardly sleep at night because she expectedotc^ be mur¬ 
dered. It was a cold wititer, and the selfish old man 
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always seized tMfe best corner near the fireplace, which, 
indeed, Horneck readily surrendered to bim. He used 
*to sit there and watch the fire for hours, blazing up and 
dying down, and blazing up again as he threw on J^esh 
logs. In his.dreams of'dotage, he appeared to see the 
lost mill in the flames, and tried dut in his wild mco- 
herence that they were burning his mill. Then he 
would see Millicent, and say that it was Tiis ‘harlot 
da’ter’ who had done it all, and rjse and attempt to 
seize her to throw her on the fire* When she escaped 
him, he pursued her with oaths in his toothless mouth, 
and other mumbling clatter of his dotage. 

Hbrneck was an amazed spectator, and used to think 
that the trash which passes for romance would never be 
Written, far less be read, if people re&lly looked into the 
soul to see where its diabolism sleeps. As if theJruman 
soul is anything except good and evil, God and devil, 
mixed inextricably up! Well, then, Millicent, when 
Mrs. Ashbee asked her why her father was so ‘terrible 
wild,’ could only sob. , 

‘ It’s yer weddfn’,’ said the excellent Ashbee, suspect¬ 
ing nothing whatever. '' It’s as clear as daylight that it’s 
the weddin’. bean’t pleased with yer husband. 

That’s it! He might surely ’ave some pity when ye’re 
exj>(ectin’*yer baby every week!** 

Kprnec^f, indeed, had promised to be kind to 
Millicent when the avfliil hour came. Meantime he 
could not h^p noticing that'she hated her husband who 
had rescued her in disgrace, and had.disgraced himself 
by doing it. Really, what ^ort of happiness was pos¬ 
sible for these two! A maniacal future was before 
them. Tjie^ lean Nicolay, eyeglass and all, was cer- 
ta^ily a lamentable* figure, and when Millicent at last 
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opened her eyes to see the sort of mSii who now pos^ 
sessed her, she almost shrieked against the soreness of 
her punishment.. There are human beings who appear 
rese^y not to be human. This man was one of them— 
a rag of a man, over whom the fever of the Australian 
Bu^ had swept, alid had punctured his skin in such 
a way‘that, he seemed now only like the crumpled 
semblancyand caricature of a human being. 

This was the .nyin who, when he came home from 
Australia eight months after Wharton, and brought news 
of Elsie’s death, had wept on Horneck’s arm, and had 
pressed his hand, saying that he could hardly live without 
Elsie. Six weeks had passed, and now Millicenf and 
her dowry and her sin had all become his. He noticed 
that Horneck waS asking more questions about Elsiife 
than formerly—the exact date of her death, the exact 
symptoms of her illness, her exact last words, the place 
of her burial. How terrible it was to have to look into 
Horneck’s blazing eyes and repeat these details day 
after day! , 

Nicolay had brofight home a sprig of the-blossom 
of the golden wattle-tree at *th6 foot of which he said 
he had buried his Elsie, and Hornepk put it in a little 
linen bag, and wore it next his heart. For the love of 
his daughter, his own‘darling, as he ipurnfufed night 
after night, with his eyes full of tears, had nneant for 
him his last great idealism. Th be sure, he was a good 
uncle to Harriet, but thd blind Harriet*ODuld never 
surely take the place of the lost radiant Elsie., 

When he used to ask f^icolay to go for a walk, the 
perturbed man generally made an fixcuse, such as that he 
wished to remain with his wife. He preter)d^d to be in 
love with his wife. He wished, he said,to pass all the t«ne 
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with her. As ifMilllcent didn’t loathe him out and out! 
It was grim to see the way in which old JHieath glanced 
at Nicolay when he asked him about.his first marriage 
and his former wife, Horneck looking oi^. N|^lay 
began to grow restive indoors in the company of his 
two abhorred fathers-in-laV, ancl sometimes fl'ould 
start out on dark winter night? for a drink at Eight 
Bells. Altogether, Mrs. Ashbee began to think that 
these were the strangest guests she ever had taken in. 
Now and again Horneck would break out into a great 
hearty laugh in the parlour over some episode in the 
relations of Millicent and Nicolay. But he was the 
only one who laughed. , ^ 

On tRe other hand, Wharton was the only one who 
seemed to be making any progress. He had very much 
cooled in his ardour of cousinship, and thought now 
that Millicent richly deserved her fate. He had even 
lost interest in Horneck’s persistent search into Nicolay’s 
character. He was interested only in his own advance 
under Harold, ^nti in his prospect of ousting Rewbell, 
whom Tie detested. • ' * 

Porlock, indeed, need* harcjly have troubled himself 
to tell Wharton to keep Millicent’s red secret. If ever 
the truth came to Harold’s ears, Wharton was afraid 
that sh^tile nTight make him cast them all off and bring 
in a neV set. So that .when the old miller still 
threatqped^to go to rfarold and find out all the truth 
for himsClf, Wharton said he would put him in the 
poor-house again. Indeed, he suggested the step 
already. Nicplay, however, wishing to win favour all 
round, offered to take the old man as soon as Milli¬ 
cent’s cf>ttage was ready. But in that case Millicent 
declared she would never enter it. 
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Meantime, at North Bayton preparations were being* 
made for Harold’s coming of age. Lady Mompesson 
had decided that since her husband’s death was stilf 
poignantly recent, the celebrations were not to be on 
any "large‘scale. There was to be no dancing, for 
instance^, but a large dinner or supper would be pro¬ 
vided fcr the tenantry, and afterwards there might 
be som§ music. She had invited her sister, Lady 
Bevering, with Adelaide and Vincent, Harold’s cousins, 
and Lord Mowhurst,'^her brother^ whom she expected 
to act now as a father to Harold. She felt, indeed, 
that the sooner the boy came under Lord Mowhurst’s 
influence, the better. She had had long talks Jsrith 
Porlock, who agreed with her that Horneck seemed to 
be a dangerous ma.i. And when the news came that 
Harold^had actually granted a plot of ground on which 
a cottage was to be erected for the doctor. Lady Mom¬ 
pesson and Porlock were filled with consternation. 
Rewbell was summoned because it was he, as Lady 
Mompesson told Porlock, who had brought Nicolay to 
North Bayton and encouraged Harold to set about 
building houses for him and Wharton. 

‘And that man Nicolay,’ continued^ her ladyship, ‘ is 
the brother-in-law of Rewbell’s sister, a needy creature 
who has suddenly appeared here and,,.married that 
fallen girl Millicent, whom, it seems, he first betrayed. 
Else how otherwise can she be giving birth to a child 
already ? I am sorry, dear Vicar, to havh Jt6 speak 
about these things, but it looks as if there is some 
conspiracy against us. And my son goes on trusting 
Rewbell, and bringing absofute straitgers mto this houSe, 
and setting them down even at my dinner-taj)le.’ 

Porlock bent his head as he endeavoured to^discovor 
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^ suitable reply.* Presently, however, Rewbell came in, 
and Porlock heard Lady Mompesson jquestion him 
vigorously on the subject of Horneck’s cottage. Rew¬ 
bell, pale and still soft-tempered, said he had had 
nothing to do with it; that, on the contrary, he had 
a poor opinion of Dr. Horneck, a«d had adyfsed his 
lordship against him. His lordship was ffce, however, 
^fo bestow gratuities of brick and mortar on wliorn he 
pleased. When Lady Mompesson, very agitated, men¬ 
tioned Nicolay, and Vsked if he* was not a friend of 
Rewbell, the manager unconsciously looked towards 
Porlock. 

‘We shall see Lord Mowhurst—we shall see Lord 
Mowhurst,’ said Porlock twice. ‘Leave it to "lis, my 
Sly;’ 

While she thanked him, still in great doubt, she 
added, with a glance at Rewbell, that she intended to 
consult her lawyers, Leaf and Merridge. She felt con¬ 
vinced that it would not be long before Harold would 
be in debt. And, indeed, even Rewbell had hinted to him 
that hewvas spending tpo much. Me asked the young 
Earl to come to examine some accounts one afternoon,but 
before he had got ^irough half of them, Harold pushed 
them aside, and told Rewbell to look after them. It 
wa^ thenjtkat J^ewbell, after having told his master that 
the account at the Lewes bank would require to be over¬ 
drawn to meet his recgnt befting failures, strongly per¬ 
suaded l^iq^^o give up Horneck. Who was Horneck? 
An utter stranger. He then spoke bitterly against him, 
till Harold was astonished. But Rewbell went on to 
question the dSctor% motives, and did so with such 
skill that fo^ a moment Harold’s faith was shaken. 

^It was^a very esAraordinary request for the doctor to 
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have made,’ said Rewbell. He warned Harold to 
careful. His position and his youth invited all sorts of 
harpies. . 

‘ put why can’t' the doctor be my tenant as well as 
Nicdlayj/oKf friend ?’ demanded Harold. 

‘ Because,’ replied, Rewbell, ‘ we’ve enough on hand af 
present ^without taking on more. You will excuse me, 
my lord, if I say that I really happen to know mora^i 
about the working of this estate than even your lordship. 

I served your lorcfslxp’s father for more than twelve 
years. If you are not as pleased with me as he was, 
however, I can go!’ 

‘ Not a bit, Edwin,’ said Harold. ' But Dr, Hornsck’s 
going to live beside me, that’s all!' 

‘ Very well, my lord,’ said Rewbell calmly; ‘ I wijj^ 
now to speak to you on another small matter. Mr. 
Wharton has asked an advance on his wages—a con¬ 
siderable advance: fifty pounds.’ 

‘ Oh yes, give it him,’ said Harold. 

‘ I am sorry to say that Mr. Wharton scarcely de¬ 
serves it. He was almost drunk the other night, and 
when I found fault with him, next morning, he spoke 
very insolently. He is only a miserable, low-bred 
jockey.’ 

‘ You don’t take him the right way. E^win,’ said 
Harold; ‘ Teddy’s all right’ *' “J 

Rewbell then desisted,^ and left the young lord to his 
illusions. , ‘ 

But Lady Mompesson, believing that everything 
centred in Rewbell, implored her brother, as soon as he 
arrived, to order him ouf of the jiouse, or at least, to 
compel Harold to do it. She told him that Harold 
was indeed behaving very foolishly^ buyingf horses 
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pngaging jockey^ and surrounding himself with strange 
men. 

• Lord Mowhurst, calming his sister, said it was, after 
all, better for a young fellow to surroftnd himself vyith 
strange men than with strange women. On the suBject 
bf women, however, his lord^ip had a remark^ or,two 
to make to his sister. He considered that Harold was 
►in a peculiarly dangerous position. A passionate, head- 
strong, generous youth, who would now have a great 
deal of wealth and power put into iiii hands, would very 
likely be turned head over heels, as his lordship said in 
his homely way, as soon as he fell in love. He warned 
his «ister that she would probably soon lose him, 
although, indeed, she feafed that she had loot him 
Ijpady. Why not, therefore, get him safely married at 
once? Look at Adelaide, his cousin. Could there be 
a better girl ? Keep the estate in the family. Bring 
no demned strangers in. Nothing was easier than to 
marry cousins. The existing intimacy served as an 
excellent beginning, and the match was really more 
than h^lf complete before it was,begun! But Lady 
Mompesson thought tlwt her brother’s plan was danger¬ 
ously prematurje. She had hardly made up her mind 
for such a thing. She had never considered Adelaide 
in such a l^ht at all. Harold v\jas still a boy. Rather, 
she* urgec^her brother not to fill the boy’s giddy head 
with anything as giddy,^s a love-match yet. Doubtless 
Harold ^•eqmired looking jifter, but she trusted to 
Providence. 

Lord Mowhurst was one of those old gentlemen 
whose exhortations^to youflg men to avoid brandy 
might have a chance of being listened to if their own 
nqips weifc Bess red#* He was bald, moreover, and had 
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a beard growing down both sides of his, face, and stop>« 
ping suddenly on each side above the chin. He wore 
peaked collars very open at the throat, and was seldonr 
see? without a coloured waistcoat. 

As a boy, Harold used to dread his visits. His 
threats Jo cane himy which, Harold had always taken in 
dead earnest, used to be preceded by : * Now, my boy, 
what haVe you been up to ?’ And although times were ’ 
changed, and Harold was now master in his own domain, 
he still felt shy when he had to fate his uncle. Almost 
the first words Lord Mowhurst said to him were, 

‘ Well, boy, what have you been up to ?’ and Harold 
felt that they were absurdly out of place. But Lord 
Mowhurst lost no time in letting his nephew know that 
he was surprised at the follies he had committed sill 
he had succeeded to the title. 

C 

‘ Demn it all! be careful, sir; you don’t know the 
world,’ said Lord Mowhurst, fixing Harold through his 
eyeglass. ‘Why, you’re going back to school, aren’t 
you ?’ ^ 

Harold threw up bis head in derision, and whgn Lord 
Mowhurst insisted on going to tbe stables and seeing all 
the new horses, the angry boy muttered something 

about‘d-d interference!’ It was lucky that some 

of the colts were in the paddock, but Lord Mowhurst 
saw enough to make him rate the headstrong cboy very 
roundly on his extravagance. 

* I’ve been hearing about your wild rid?ng,* too,’ he 
said. ‘Want to break your neck? Want to go over 
the cliffs ? I suppose you’re the sort that leaves his 
spurs in his horse’s sides u^hen he cUsmotints—eh ?’ • 

Harold said his mother had been exaggerating every¬ 
thing. But Lord Mowhurst had<>not fimsAed. ije 
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began to speak 'arith some warmth on the subject of 
Harold’s new friends, about whom his mother had been 
s*aying vigorous things. What had a Mompesson to do 
with a Horneck ? , 

‘Yojur mother has told me all the nonsense about 
cottage-building, too. Let tlite thing cease, sir, cr ybu’ll 
bring your estate down about >your ears. Thftse are 
• demned hard times! Besides, get quit of that clear¬ 
eyed panther, Re^^ll. He’ll eat your vitals yet. 
Don’t like him. Bad lot!’ 

‘What’s wrong with Edwin?’ asked Harold with 
growing resentment. ‘ He served papa ten years,’ 

‘ Yfes, but now takes advantage of youth and ignor¬ 
ance. What do you know about villainy? Back to 
si^rol, boy!’ 

When Lord Mowhurst saw that he was makiag no 
impression on Harold, he determined to tackle Rewbell 
alone. He went to Rewbell’s room. The pale secre¬ 
tary, however, told him that it was not immediately 
convenient, and asked him to put it off for a day. 
Mowhurst though’t it aU very ‘ demiied impertinent for 
an underling.’ But Re’wbell was taking the precaution 
of having Porlock oas a witness; and so when Lord 
Mowhurst came again, Porlock was there to meet him. 

R#wbeU knew, that the cottage^were to be the matter 
in hand. Me disclaimed any responsibility for Horneck’s 
friendship with Harold/.and then allowed Porlock to 
unfold to the astonished lofd the claims of Millicent 
and Nicolay on the estate. 

‘ I am, unhappily, in a petition,’ said Porlock, ‘ to 
unfold to your lordsRip an awf ... an inhuman . . . 
a perfect nigj^tmare, my lord.’ 

Igprd M(!whurst fixed his eyeglass, and listened atten- 

5 
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lively. He interrupted Porlock nciv and again by 
ejaculations Hke ‘ Eh!’ but at the end remained speech¬ 
less. Porlock expected to see him much more excited. 
His lordship, however, simply said, ‘ Indeed 1 Thanks. 
HaV expected it. I agree. Better keep quiet.’ And 
then h/* went off, abd told- his sister that Revvbell wasn’t 
such a bad lot, after all, knew all about the estate, and 
had be‘tter be left where he was. At any rate, in the 
midst of the rejoicings for Harold’s coming of age, it 
was well to forget these small irritations. 

Lady Mompesson, thoroughly astonished, accepted, 
the advice for the moment, and continued her prepara¬ 
tions for Harold’s birthday. " 

In a few days all the tenants, Horneck and Nicolay 
among them, to be sure, were gathered on the ”-^^??^ 
to congratulate Harold. Muriel and Marjorie, Porlock’s 
daughters, were there; but their joy in the proceedings 
was slightly diminished by their consciousness of the 
superiority of Adelaide Bevering’s dress. Their dresses 
were cloth, whereas hers, it seems, was made of brocade 
silk. Moreover, she had a sable cape and an^exquisite 
hat. What was worse was that, according to rumour, it 
was she, beautiful and lucky, who w^s destined to marry 
Lord Mompesson. More occupied, therefore, with their 
private miseries thanwith the events»they .were cele¬ 
brating, Muriel and Marjorie listened very inattentively 
to their father’s speech. “t 

Porlock was busy presenting a servici plate to 
Harold on behalf of the tenantry, and in his speech he 
said ‘ it was a very auspicious occasion indeed.’ 

Harold replied, and when he cnentfoned his fatSier’s 
name with visible emotion. Lady Mompesson was also 
discovered with a handkerchief ift her ey^s. H^old 
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'said that, God Itelping him, he would do his duty by 
them all as his beloved, never-to-be-forgotten father had 
done. . 

Wharton, who was standing between Horneck,®and 
Nicolay, nudged both of them ; but as soon as Harold 
had kissed his mother, whoSe eyes were now Wetfwith 
happy tears, Horneck was the first to lead off t;He great 
shout of applause which greeted the graceful and manly 
act. It was plain, as„PorIock remarked, that everyone 
went home convinced that Harold was a very promising 
young lord. 



•CHAPTER in 

HOPES THAT ALL PERSONS SNIFFING FOR WHAT THEY 
CALL ROMANCE WILL BY THIS TIME HAVE LAID THE 
BOOK DOWN, AT LAST CONVINCED THAT THEPE IS 
ABSOLUTELY NONE OF THE EXQUISITE DRIVEL 
HERE 

Who'' was Horneck? To begin with, he was a man 
who had had a great struggle in his attempt to make 
a living in London : for it is often the man most highly 
endowed who finds most difficulty in fighting his way. 
He fights his way to great ideals atnd other such dim 
goals, no doubt, but what do ikey matter ? Finance and 
arithmetic matter. And, to be sure, it matters much 
more that a man should go through the world with a 
clean shirt and a polished boot than with a polished 
brain. Unfortunately, however, Horncck’s -shirt-cuffs 
were not always clean, nor his boots always polished, in 
those earlier days of his penui-^, when hej,used to walk 
the Strand, or gaze at it'in admiration frdm his little 
window high up. ‘ The edges of his silk hat were frayed, 
and its soiled and greasy lining was ^he sure sign of 
poverty. He carried gloves whiclfwere the caricature of 
gloves, and, indeed, painful sympto^ms of ill-luck spread 
themselves too visibly all over his gigantic person. 
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The worst ofcit was that Horneck did feel these 
things keenly, because his upbringing had been refined. 
*He just stopped short of being a complete philosopher 
(to whom comforts are said to be unnecessary), posnbly 
because his senses and his tastes were highly developed. 
Thus, when ruin overtook him he' might easily-have 
attempted to gain food for his daughter and himself 
by finding some menial work in an office or* a shop. 
In his first despair this idea even suggested itself to 
him. 

But the man was too proud, or at least, too fastidious 
to give himself up to the thousand mean horrors which 
oppisess and degrade the lives of those who succeed in 
winning ®nly their daily bread. No. With a fe‘{v hun- 
had been saved ^ut of the disaster 
that his brother. Sir Ralph, had brought abo\]t, the 
doctor decided to make use of the science which as a 
young man he had acquired out of pure love of it. The 
only thing he had really studied at Cambridge had been 
medicine and surgery, although, indeed, he had never 
expected to make much practical use of either of them. 
He had done work in a hospital, but he had been driven 
there only by his interest in the human body. And he 
used to say that only those who look closely at the 
human body c^n know anything> about the human soul. 
His mistake, of course, was that he loved knowledge 
for its own sake. Thq,*foolish man turned away from 
money “ the pursuit ofo it. Thus, while he could 

amputate a leg scientifically enough, he might not know 
the exact fee he ought to charge for the operation. 
When, however^ ill-lNck at last overtook him, he was 
compelled to think about making money; otherwise he 
an^ Elsieuv^’buld parish. And so he set up his brass 
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piate, with ‘ Dr. Horneck, Surgeon,’ engraved on it, on° 
a doorpost in, the Strand. He hoped it would bring 
him a little good fortune. 

Although, of course, it was perhaps the worst and 
most unlikely place he could have chosen, it was charac¬ 
teristic -of the man' to fix upon the most interesting 
street in London, this multitudinous street overrun all 
day by strange modern hosts, the street most full of the 
horrible earnestness of modern life which has turned 
this gleaming world into a Babylon of trade. It is here, 
at any rate, that half the psychology of London is to 
be found. And it was here that Horneck studied the 
features of what he called the modern face. '* 

The best proof of the reality of spiritual chines^ is 
that the various ideals the world fiaV’iiau iiav'C'i . 
the expression of the human countenance. The modern 
face is essentially of the commercial caste. The artists 
and poets are all wrong, it seems, for the universe does 
exist to be exploited, and the supreme science is arith¬ 
metic. It would be interesting, therefore, to look closely 
at the human face a^ it has been, gradually moulded by 
trade and the cunning of commerce. 

The Strand and Cheapside are full,of shrewd enough 
eyes, but not noble lips. Horneck, however, thought 
there was a certain ghastly beauty in the-face of modern 
cunning. On the contrary, that remarkable man, 
De Stendhal, says severe things, about the commercial 
caste of face, which he distinguishes from ‘aP others by 
its brutality. The love of money, he thinks, devastates 
the human face as no other passion does. And he says, 
in his forcible way, that the mouths of rich men‘are 
generally hideous {d'une atroce laideur). 

Horneck thought this was exaggerated^,' but ^he 
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admitted that, if ^he face of the lost chivalries will ever 
reappear in the world, it will be because of militarism, 
which has always produced a gay, proud face. Well, 
then, when the sun used to light up’the Strand op a 
spring morning, what a moving gallery of strange faces 
for Horneck to see—faces fulj of modern beliefs an^un- 
beliefs! , , 

Always restive indoors, and too irritable to "Wait for 
patients who never came, he would issue forth to take 
his walk up to Lud^ate Hill and back to Trafalgar 
Square like a kind of defiant Socrates, intensely interested 
in the stir of the streets and their picturesque beauty 
and «onfusion. He loved to gather their raw psychology. 
The w eather-beaten chufches, symbols of wiather- 
m I iI fM I II III. Ludgate, and the solemn 
mass of St. Paul’s, which makes one rejoice ^in old 
Wren’s magnificence of brain, and the vast Law Courts, 
which seem as full of labyrinths as the Law itself, rise 
up from the pressing, eager street, as if to remind it of 
life’s ideal kingdoips and their adorations. What is life, 
they sepm to say, but a gangway, and narrow pass to 
more mysterious altiti>des! But the multitude hurries 
past, unconscious that it is the raw material of all 
idealism, or that it is its terrors and hopes, its crimes 
and its^ jcha^ities, which have raised temples and 
tril>unals<, 

Hprneck, however, ^®uld hardly afford to dream over 
human fi^tfire in this way., It was all he could do to 
pass a bookshop, and many a time hp fingered lovingly 
some book he hungered for, although he generally came 
away bitterly Withovt it. He had the severer task of 
making a living. After his walk he used to come back 
and fiingthfmself in dejection into his chair. 
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‘ Any callers, Elsjp ?’ he often asked, but she had a% 
often to reply, ‘ No, father, not one!’ 

Day after day passed, but no callers came, and it was 
a great pain to Elsie to see the huge man brooding for 
hours in a corner of the little room. It looked as if hiS 
Lopdon project was goipg to fail hopelessly.' Ever 
since h^r mother’s death Elsie had attempted to fill the 
vacant place for him. She was now nineteen, tall, with 
a pale face and dark, thoughtful eyes which she ha'd 
Inherited from her father, and her rich head of hair was 
as black as his. He had practically educated her from 
the time she used to sit on his knee. She used to sit 
on his knee even now, to be sure, but that was to 
comfort him. She knew thac his chief chagrin^was that 
he could not afford to bring hv.. . 

she was better educated than most ladies are, sh’e had 
to wear cheap dresses and cheap lace, and had also to 
devise many pathetic little subterfuges to conceal her 
needs from him. 

Nothing, surely, would ruin the appearance of any 
lady more than cheap lace. Horneck had hoped to see 
her well married, but how was the thing possible now ? 
It looked rather as if thelime would shortly come when 
she would require to work, not merely for herself, but 
for him as well. His hqalth was giving way. . And, In¬ 
deed, Elsie had already begun to put her drawing "to 
some use. She could draw well. She thought she 
might paint little pictures—^feminiscences oS tht! York¬ 
shire village in which she had been brought up—or 
attempt some sketches of life in London streets. ' 
Perhaps she would succeed in sell^kig them for a few 
shillings. 

On the opposite side of the street'was a'print-shop, 

n 
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^nd in the winc^w she had seeo, besides drawing 
materials, paint-brushes and palettes, various coloured 
pcints and engravings, and some pictures fiewly painted 
and evidently for sale on commissiofi. On the s(gn- 
bojfrd above the shop was the name .‘Joseph Nicolay, 
Print-seller.’ Evgry morning»she saw a man of mediu m 
height, who wore an eyeglass and was ratl^r well 
dressed, arrive at the shop door about half-past seven, 
open it and go in. An assistant used to arrive shortly 
after, and begin to take the shutters down, swee^ the 
pavement and clean the windows and its brass fittings. 

Elsie suggested to Horneck that she should begin 
draw^g and painting, and he encouraged her in the 
project, ^he pointed to the shop opposite, in "which 

find all she needed. So 
thatwS^ he gave her a few shillings, she cross^ the 
street one forenoon, and entered Nicolay’s shop. At 
the back there was a parlour, with a window which was 
covered with transparent coloured paper to imitate 
stained glass, and when the door which separated the 
two portjons of the shop stood opeu, a subdued warm 
light penetrated the place. 

The shop was well stocked vith engravings, easels, 
canvases, tubes of* paint, brushes, reams of drawing- 
paper and ^facing-paper, coloured panels, pencils, artists’ 
stools and^atchels, together with other necessaries of the 
same kind. Moreov^,^J^icolay had a. good stock of 
reproducrton* of the seas’on’^ successes which were in 
demand, stch as those unmistakably, immortal and 
thoroughly stagnant works ofac^emic commonplace 
whi(^ succeed in only filHnfWff^ wX/wth conster^ 
nation. For those things, lik 4 Sfii^tf|gg^|)tie ftuS^TalP 
But Nicoi£^,*at any rate, 
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such painted platitudes, because, had it not been for 
their steady sale, he would have been compelled to shut 
shop much sooner than he did. At this time Nicola^ 
was a much more favourable - looking man than he 
appeared to be after the fever of the Australian Bush 
and. terror of the memory of his crime had made 
such havoc of him. Qn the whole, he seemed a very 
respectable individual, with just that touch of caution 
and mute cunning in his face which business, carried on 
even on the smallest scale, seems able to produce. 

As he stood behind his counter selling the multi¬ 
farious objects out of which he made his living—a thin, 
pale, and rather hollow-voiced man — his customers 
doubtless thought that he was a very inoffett siyej ittle 
shopkeeper, dexterous at pafceiiii/g\..Ai-». '•••a.she had'-* 
sheets of paper, and very civil in his manners. There 
was really nothing to indicate in the least that he was 
one of the most offensive creatures alive ! On the con¬ 
trary, Elsie found him that morning extremely polite, 
and very helpful in suggesting the precise quality of 
paints she should select. She purchased, besides, some 
sheets of drawing-paper, some sticks of charcoal and a 
small canvas. As he gave back the change, Nicolay 
looked at her rather closely, rather admiringly; saw, 
too, with a certain satisfaction that shq.was. Eqrpare/illy 
in the same social position as he was, and when she took 
up her parcel and walkfed actsass the Strand, which at 
the particular moment was free from traffifi ^xcept for a 
fruit-barrow, he fiallowed her with his eyes till she dis¬ 
appeared into the doorway opposite. 

‘ Demned fine girl!’ muttered Nicola^. • 

During the afternoon he came to his shop door now 
and again, and looked up at all the'^windoi^s of the t^ne- 
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ment to see if perhaps she might be looking down. But 
he saw nothing of her. Next day, however, she came 
back for a finer brush. Nicolay took th*e opportunity 
of asking her how the sketch or painting, or whatevar it 
was, was getting on. He, too, he said, used to draw 
and paint, but doubtless she*was far more skilfi^v?# it 
than he. 

Elsie, a little surprised, looked at the stranger, lhanked 
him, and said she was getting on very well. He then 
said that was nice, an*d asked her how she liked living 
in the Strand, and if it wasn’t too noisy—omnibuses 
thumping along all day, and all night, too, almost, and 
allovmng a sleeper precious little sleea^pr perhaps she 
made skttches of the Strand,^fl<i'ifspicturesqu*b con- 
_ ^ne thought of doing that 

very thing, strange to say, and asked in return, if 
would ‘ consider ’ her little paintings, and perhaps be 
willing to sell them on commission. 

Of course he would! ‘ Of course—of course,’ he 

repeated quite genuinely, and fully interested in Elsie, 
who seemed the fnost a,dorable dat4c-eycd girl who had 
ever put foot in the Strand. Their eyes met just at 
that moment, anci Elsie’s ha3 a very pleasant smile 
in them indeed, for she was thinking of how happy 
the, new% woukj make her loneiy papa. Nicolay, age 
about thkty-five or thirty-six, she thought, with his 
rather dull eyes, straw*tolour%d moustache and straw- 
colourecf ^ftbrows, was the.first human being who had 
spoken a kind word to her since she had been in London. 
He said that he, too, was not London-born, and that he 
was horribly loilely when he first came. 

She felt very grateful, and was impatient to hurry 
across to |eR HornSck of the unexpected good-fortune. 
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Wouldn’t she hand her first earnings right over, every 
shilling of them, to him! Before she went, however, 
Nicolay, after recommending her to start work at oncfe, 
and bring over her painting as soon as it was finished, 
said: 

the way, yesterday I saw you go over to the 
tenement opposite. Do you happen to know if the 
Dr. Horneck over there is a good doctor ?’ 

‘ Why, he’s my father!’ exclaimed Elsie. ‘ Yes, 
indeed he’s a good doctor. He’s one of the cleverest 
men in London, if you will excuse me saying so!’ 

‘ Certainly, certainly,’ said Nicolay, smiling on her; 
‘ I’ve no dou^iof it. I would like to consult him*^ I’ve 
got shch a bad col'ci^.'-fiUled in my lungs he#&. 
are his hours ?’ 

‘ Oh> he’ll be glad to see you at any time,’ said Elsie. 

‘ Well, then, I shall come over this afternoon.’ 

‘ Or }ie might come to you ?’ 

‘Not at all—not at all, thank you. I’ll come over 
shortly,’ said Nicolay. 

Elsie, quite delighted, tripped across and ran- upstairs 
out of breath to tell her father that at last he was going 
to have a patient. And when she added that Nicolay 
was actually going to buy her pictures and sketches, 
Horneck, with a smile‘breaking over his«great dark ^ce, 
stroked her hair, and muttered that perhaps 6hey would 
both weather the storm yet. He waited all the after¬ 
noon for Nicolay, who came about five o’clo61^ Horneck, 
who with his height of six feet and over seemed almost 
too big for his room, asked the little man to sit down 
and explain his case. Nicolay, ua fact, was genuinely 
ill, as Horneck soon discovered by his cough and the 
rate of bis pulse; but when he ordeired hin^ t^ go home 
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tt) bed and stay there, Nicolay said he could not afford 
to leave his shop. 

* ‘ We shall keep an eye on it for you/ said Horneck, 
‘ and your assistant will manage very well.' i 

Nicolay then assented, and said Horneck was very 
kind. " 

‘ Not at all/ said the doctor; ‘ I hearj/ou have been 
kind enough, sir, to ask my daughter to paint and draw. 
I think you will be pleased ; she has a neat hand at that 
sort of thing. However, get home—get home at once. 
You are shivering, are you not ? Take a cab.’ 

Nicolay said his address was in Craven Street, quite 
closef so that he could easily walk thejg 
/DliSi tHen, was the trivia f^ffT''^^‘‘^’^T^*' Elsie’s tragedy. 

himself into a friend and 
a lover. To begin with, Horneck made him well in^ifew 
days, and he was at his shop again within a week. 
One morning Elsie went over to show him, as promised, 
a vivid little sketch of the Strand, and of course con¬ 
gratulated him on his recovery. He praised her work 
very warmly indeed, ancj bought it fbr a guinea. But he 
was annoyed when she ‘seemed anxious to hurry away 

as soon as he had paid her the money. ' D-it all, 

what’s the good of that!’ he muttered, almost audibly. 
But,Elsie, was «p pleased, so grstteful, that the tears of 
joy were almost at her eyes. Nicolay, whose passion 
for her had now greatly.lpcreased, hinted that he would 
like to go ^v 6 r to see the doctor just in a friendly way. 
Elsie readily invited him. She thought he might serve 
to relieve the monotony of an hour or two for her father, 
and*she told Nfcolay that the doctor would be quite 
charmed. But Horneck was not at all charmed. 
Hqrneck, intact, wa*s quite sick at the thought of the 
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shopman's intrusion. Poor as he waj, he had not lost 
a certain pride; on the contrary, it rather increased with 
his poverty. Elsje, of course, had known poverty almost 
from her childhood, and looked at things differently. It 
vexed Horneck to see that she was almost content with 
hdr let. It was galling t6 think that he and his poor 
Elsie tvere reduced to such straits that they had to 
court the company of a man as inferior to them as 
Nicolay. 

‘ You’re not angry, father, that he is coming ?’ asked 
Elsie, noticing his displeasure. 

‘ Oh, well, not exactly. We owe a good deal to him, 
I suppose,’Sal-’ Horneck; |but I wouldn’t expect him 
to be*a very compat>;"?able^person. H e is in 

our position.’ ^ 

El?ie looked at him wonderingly. Our position ! 

‘ I wish to say nothing against him,’ continued 
Horneck. ‘ He may be a very excellent man, but, after 
all, after all, Elsie, it is difficult to make permanent 
friendship with people beneath you in culture, you know. 
Remember this another time.’ , 

Nicolay came and passed an evening with them, and 
although Horneck was horribly bore,d, he submitted as 
cheerfully as he could. Now and again, however, he 
felt inclined to burst out laughing at ,4he«n;3n’s pre¬ 
tensions. But, after ail, he was promising commissions 
for Elsie, and talking admiringly of her work. If she 
worked steadily for him, she might make oh ^n average 
three or four pounds a month. 

After Nicolay had left, Elsie saw that her father was 
still displeased, and although she satd nothing, * she 
thought it was very ungrateful of him. But perhaps 
Horneck had begun to consider the* man’s hiytives. At 
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*ny rate, he bega«t to dislike Elsie’s visits to the shop 
opposite, even although she came back yith a guinea 
dr two after having sold her sketches. He used to 
stand at his window to watch her cross over and ertter 
the shop. And when, as often happened, she remained 
more than half an hour, he t>ecame thoroughly ongfy. 
He told her to get her business over always as jquickly 
as possible. There was an undoubted change approach¬ 
ing. She now began ,to sit very often at the window, 
gazing opposite at the gold letters, ‘Joseph Nicolay.' 
She used to sit even long into the twilight, when the 
shop’s window was already lit. When Horneck asked 
her ft) pull down the blind ^and lighMjjiigSs and come 
t o the firtf. she said it was 

piB^?**§!!W!? 3 ^Horneck, ‘and every house 
opposite is lit, and all the cabs and omnibuses Jiave 
their lamps lit! It is past six o’clock.’ 

‘ Yes, father; but didn’t you say we were to save the 
gas ?’ she asked gently. 

In short, when Nicolay began to come across regularly 
after his<Bhop was* closed for the ni^t, Horneck’s alarm 
increased. And when,* one da^, Elsie told him that 
Mr. Nicolay had offered to take her to the theatre, and 
that she wished permission to accept his invitation, 
Hoyieck ^ixshe^ weeping out of the room. Elsie gave 
up the theatre that night, but she asked her father what 
was wron|f. •*, * 

‘ It’s thi% Elsie dear,’ he said quickly, as if eager to 
say it: ‘ I see what’s going on. I see, "and I am afraid ! 
I see that he . . . that man . . . Elsie dear, is it pos¬ 
sible that I’m gcflng t® lose you ?’ 

His voice rose to a shriek, and he was in the greatest 
excitement slie had ever seen. 
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* No, father, no, never!’ cried EIsK., going up to hitfl 
and seizing i\is hand. ‘ Do you mean to say it would 
make any difference ? You will live with us.’ 

^Ah, my God, has it gone as far as this!’ exclaimed 
Horneck. 

'He-had never seemed to her so absolutely helpless, 
and hef^was covering his face with his hands. 

‘ My dear child,’ he said, in a breaking voice, ‘ don’t 
think for a moment that I am afraid to lose you 
because you are now winning bread for me. Not for 
a moment, Elsie! I am thinking about your own 
happiness. Oh, this is impossible! Elsie, are you 
dreaming ? '‘II''utterly beneath you !’ 

‘ Beneath me, fatfie. ! You seem to look upbn me as 
if I were a duke’s daughter?’ 

‘ You are a baronet’s grand-daughter, Elsie.’ 

‘ What has that done for us ? Mr. Nicolay is the 
only one who has ever done us a kind action,’ she 
answered. 

‘ My dear girl, it is only our little misfortune which 
has thrown us into “"a position where we need the help 
of such as he.’ 

c 

‘What can anyone say against,Mr. Nicolay?’ she 
demanded. ‘ Think of his kindness to us during these 
weeks. He paid me for these pictures .more than tjvice 
their value long before we ever expected 'to become 
friends.’ 

• 0 

The fact was, however, that the dextdreus Nicolay 
had been secretly hoping that Elsie would retain at 
least one-half of these payments to give it back to him 
once they were married. And on& day he ‘even 
cautiously and jocularly questioned her as to what she 
did with the money he gave her, whether,<fqr instance. 
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she spent it on 4)onbons or perfume or other ex¬ 
quisite trifles dear to women. But in case his motive 
iftight become too visible, he hastily .passed to other 
things. 

What Horneck feared, however, was precisely the 
thing that was happening. That iS to say, poor-Elfie 
was considering as much the value of her marriage to 
her father as to herself. His money was running short, 
his prospects were as black as they could be; but if she 
could provide him with a home, he would be safe in his 
old age. Moreover, Nicolay had consented. Horneck, 
however, saw it all, and warned and urged her to make 
no such foolish sacrifice. Nay, he sai^^^Mif^ht out that 
he disliked Nicolay. Thet^Jg^kftV^, of course, the 
flSSi^^^^iWP^WffSflJenient. But Horneck clung 
to her as long and as passionately as he could. , 

‘Am I to understand,’ she asked, ‘that you forbid 
him to come here, father ?’ 

‘ No, darling, no, no, not exactly tJiat', said Horneck, 
unwilling to hurt her. 

Indeed, throughout this strange fluel of their affec¬ 
tions Horneck’s tenderness rather increased than 
diminished. Ha v^s lonely and bewildered, and his 
anxiety was roused not merely by his perception of 
Nic§lay’s,es6enliial unfitness, but»also by his own eager 
jealousy and desire still to possess his child. By this 
time, of course, Nicolay»had got to know their poverty, 
and the reader may think that, after all, there must have 
been something good in the man which made him cling 
to Elsie. I tell you, there could be nothing good in a 
man* whose diabblism. broke out on her afterwards in 
such a way. Wait till you hear. Dismiss any such 
thought ofj generosify from your mind, therefore, and 

6 
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think of him only as a soft-stepping, sinister little maif, 
a mere passion on legs. It was her undoubted beauty, 
and nothing moue, which was drawing him on. On th’e 
other hand, Horneck’s remonstrances to Elsie were vain, 
and when he saw that she was using her artistic powers 
in drawing portraits of Nicolay for her own private 
admirajion—portraits so successful as to indicate a 
personal pleasure in their production—Horneck, like 
the wise man he was, decided ncjt to estrange his Elsie 
by further opposition, but to give his reluctant and 
pained consent. 

Yes, they were married. Horneck lived through the 
insupportabic'Vai’: doing his best to keep his temper. 
It was because he ii>.v6u^Jsie too completely that he 
was unable to quarrel with Ker^ ana iiff'her sake went 
through the wretched ceremony of giving her away. 
The suddenness of the whole thing filled him with 
distrust and amazement, and he felt that his fortunes 
had now reached their lowest ebb. He had taken a 
personal dislike to Nicolay, and nothing could cure him 
of it. However, v^hen Elsie told him that ^le would 
never leave him, that there was not even to be a honey¬ 
moon, so that she would not be separated from him for 
a single day, he became more pleased, and tried to 
resign himself with Idss misgiving. Bet hfe ^fusad to 
live with them, and said he could managfi very well 
alone. Nicolay, quite glad , “therefore, tool^ Elsie to 
Craven Street, while Horneck sat dreamirigBby his fire¬ 
side, and had to tonte.nt himself with seeing her at most 
once a day. She was thus able to look after his wants 
only very irregularly and imperfectly.* Nicolay, raore- 
over, began to grumble when she stayed away too long. 
He meant to absorb her completely, aAdi would not 
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brook even a pateAal rival. Whenever Elsie proposed 
that they should spend the evening witji her father, 
Nicolay objected, and kept her beside himself. In 
short, he was gradually isolating her, and days wdbld 
pass without Horneck having a single glimpse of her. 
He used to watch at his windbw to see if she frequented 
the shop, and once when he saw her coining,lout he 
signed to her to come up. But she signed back to 
indicate that Nicolay.would be unwilling, and so she 
had to content herself with kissing her hand to him 
before she walked away. Horneck, in a kind of dull 
amazement, sat in his chair thinking over the meaning 
of it* for hours. But his^ full anges-f^fSS not ^really 
roused ulltil he heard that compelled her 

to serve in the ’•sxfopwifh him. Not many days after 
their wedding he asked her one morning if she. was 
not ready to go with him. She asked where he was going. 

‘ Why, to the shop, of course. Where would I be 
going ? I wish you to come and tidy up things a bit, 
and, for that matter? help in the selling.’ 

She was a little surprised, but sh*e put on her bonnet 
and accompanied him.’ A precedent had thus been 
made, and it beeanne a regular affair. She remained in 
the shop from eight till eight, and often Nicolay might 
be absent half»Jthe day. He sfimetimes became very 
irritated wben she mistook the price of things and under¬ 
sold theni. She said sb^.was new to the business, but 
would lear?^ quickly. • 

When Horneck knew what was hafipening, however, 
he determined to put a stop to it. He went over to 
Nicdlay, and h4d a ‘violent scene with him. What! 
would /lis daughter serve in a shop! At the very 
moment £|Sii^ was parcelling a paint-box, and Horneck 

6—2 
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ordered her to come away. Nicola^, however, decided 
to endure no ^uch interference, and he told his father-in- 
law to mind his ,own business. But Horneck began to 
US& violent words, till Elsie implored him to stop. In¬ 
deed, Horneck’s violence became so great that Nicolay 
oi^dered him out of the shop, and dared him to come 
back. ’- The huge man,- rather for Elsie’s sake than at 
the bidding of his son-in-law, went away in a state of 
consternation. 

The result of the quarrel was that Nicolay forbade 
Elsie to enter her father’s lodgings, and it was now only 
by stealth she could see him at all. He had to be 
content withAvf^ving his hand to her once or twice a 
day as she arrived 5V'»h“s?]!jop or left it. 

One day while Nicolay had*goil^nto the City on 
business, Elsie stole across to see her father. It was 
the first time she had seen him since he had been 
ordered out of the shop in her presence. She found 
him eating a frugal lunch, and there was a German book 
lying open on the table. Horneck had a sallow skin, 
but it seemed to Elisie that he had become mueh paler. 
She was shocked, besides, at his frugal meal, which 
consisted of two slices of bread and a piece of cheese. 
He was so absorbed in his book that he did not hear 
her enter, and it was net till her hand was on his shoqlder 
that he started up. ^ 

' Ah, my dear child,' he s^ld, ‘ I have very little to 
offer you.’ <• c 

‘I wish nothing, father,’ she replied — ‘absolutely 
nothing. How are you ?’ 

‘ I am very well, Elsie. And how afe you ?’ “ 

She sat down opposite him, and said with a sigh that 
she was all right. 
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‘ How is businesf doing ?’ asked Horneck. 

‘Not veiy well,’ she said. ‘ In fact, father, I’ve come 
to tell you something that will surprisa you.’ 

‘ What ?’ asked Horneck quickly, and putting ddwn 
the piece of bread he was lifting to his mouth. 

‘ Joseph said last night thht he was going to give tip 
business. It is not paying, he says, and he gfoposes 
that we should go to Australia. He thinks he would 
get on well there, eithpr in gold-mining or in a cattle- 
station. He has friends out there. But if we%o,you 
must come with us, father! That’s what I’ve come 
about.’ 

‘ iJId he send you ?’ inquired Horn^>;'^^^ 

She adtnitted no. 

‘ Elsie, Elsie, fh'en,’ he said, ‘ how is it possible ? 
Even if I had the money, you know that your husband 
would alter his plans immediately if he heard I were 
coming.’ 

‘ Oh, then I shall not go !’ exclaimed Ekie. It was 
on her lips to cry; ‘ Father, won’t you take me back ?’ 
But she resisted the temptation, and only repeated that 
he must come. 

The news was a great shock to Horneck, and he could 
not fail to see that it had been also a great shock to 
Elsie heesetf. "When she asked* his advice, he told her, 
of course, that she should follow her husband. The look 
of fear \](hich crossed •her faie was remembered by 
Horneck vgry long after, but? even at the moment he 
detected that Elsie was unhappy. ' 

‘ Father, won’t you come ?’ she implored. ‘ He talks 
abodt starting iif a manth.’ 

* My dear child,’ s^aid Horneck, with his eyes full of 
tears, ‘haS|I)|& not forbidden you to see me at all? If 
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he knew you were here just now, Wouldn’t he be dfs' 
pleased ? Well, then, Elsie, I refuse to be the cause of 
strife between yop.’ 

She gave a hopeless smile in her effort to make 
things appear all right. 

'*What is it, dear?—what is it.?’ asked Horneck, 
taking'her hand. ‘ Is everything all right ? Dear me, 
your pulse is extraordinarily quick !’ 

‘ Oh, it’s nothing, father !’ she said. ‘ It’s leaving you 
behind that makes me so anxious.’ 

‘ This will be a terrible grief to me, Elsie,’ he said— 
‘ a terrible grief. Australia is so far away! Before 
your marria^v-w^were never a day absent from<each 
other.' It is strange i.b'vt,j:his idea has seized him so 
suddenly. But you could never expect him to leave 
you behind, darling. He loves you so much, and you 
love him so much!’ 

He did not know that his words burned into her like 
hot two-edged irony. She even wished that his suspicions 
of her husband were stronger than they were—as strong 
as her own ! But the natural desire' to cove» up her 
blunder and her suffering made her add nothing to his 
uneasiness. For he thought she w;as miserable only 
because she was leaving him behind, and she let him 
think it. When Nicolay had first annour«ed>h!s project 
to her, she was filled with surprise. She arged him 
rather to struggle on in the shop, than to court disaster 
in a new land. She promised to help him uncomplain¬ 
ingly. He was not to suppose, she said, that her 
father’s objections to shopkeeping were shared by her¬ 
self. But he said he had grown o tired of the Str&nd. 
He was full of the vague dreams which fill the brains of 
emigrants. Anywhere, anywhere,'except^/ they 
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^hink. As if the »ionotonies of pleasure and pain are 
not the same under every sky. But he said no, they 
would come home rich. He would renouftce selling the 
indecent prints which had shocked her. And i® a 
moment of spurious tenderness he added that he would 
rather be a cowboy and cattle-driver than shock her. 
She said she would go if her fatjiier would ; but ^icolay 
knew that Horneck would never go, and was Satisfied. 
And when Elsie came to know it, too, she resigned 
herself to her fate, only with a kind of terror. 

It was clearly impossible for Horneck to accompany 
her, but as the day of departure approached he became 
very«excited. He had not seen Nicqlfyi since their 
quarrel. #But he determined to §g^s'much as possible 
of Elsie during the few Idlthaining hours. The shop 
opposite was now closed, because Nicolay had succeeded 
in selling off his stock at a profit. They were packing 
up. In a few days she would be lost to Horneck. He 
tried to subdue his blazing jealousy, but once he rushed 
down to Craven Street, determined to see her at all costs. 
Luckily, Nicolay*was out. When Horneck asked Elsie 
if he would be allowed .to sec her off she threw her arms 
round his neckband protested that of course he would. 
So that when the day came Horneck went down to 
Tilbury, whence the ship sailed Nicolay shook hands 
impatienUy without glancing at Horneck, and seemed 
anxious to get on board.at once. 

The reader will remember, that Nicolay was distantly 
related by*marriage to Rewbell. Nikolay’s brother had 
married Rewbell’s sister. At this time Rewbell was, of 
course, at North Bayton, and saw very little of the 
Nicolays. The old lord was then living, and he gave 
Rew’bell le^ve that* day to come up to see his friends 
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off, and so it was on this occasion that Horneck 
had first been introduced to him. Neither of them 
knew at that moment that they would see so much of 
ea<^ other later on, when Nicolay had married Millicent 
and had settled down at Eight Bells, with Horneck for 
ewsr at his side. But on being introduced Rewbell was 
struck py Horneck’s gigantic figure, and by his deeply- 
marked; powerful, rather scornful face. The next time 
he saw it was at Lord Mompesson’s death-bed, as the 
reader remembers. 

Horneck, however, was too occupied at that moment 
with his own grief at losing Elsie to pay much attention 
to the stealtlw!: .presence of Edwin Rewbell. They'were 
all sta'.iding on “tBiSv dp yk quay ready to say good-bye. 
Elsie, almost fainting, an^ ihuttering something about 
‘ writing every mail,’ felt herself pulled out of her 
father’s arms across the gangway. Horneck, murmuring 
her name, waited till the steamer and the fluttering 
handkerchief were out of sight, and went back to 
London with his heart vacant. . 

Horneck found enough to do, however, from the day 
he saw Nicolay go away with Elsie till the day he saw 
him return without her. He had better fortune than he 
expected. For his sister, Mrs. Paston, died, and in her 
will had appointed him guardian of her Jljlind daughter 
Harriet. This happened within a fortnight of Elsie’s 
departure, so that Horneck’s attention was turned from 
his own loneliness to the h^lpl^sness and loneliness of 
his niece. 

Mrs. Paston had survived her husband, who had been 
an artillery officer, and had broyght cup Harriet* at 
Surbiton. She could think of no better guardian for 
her than Horneck, and the fact that°he was^.npt merely 
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•Harriet’s uncle, bulra doctor as well, seemed to indicate 
that no better choice could be made. Long ago she 
had mentioned her wish to Horneck, and ^liehad given a 
verbal promise about it. He was not surprised, there¬ 
fore, when he heard that, according to the will, he 
was to receive two hundred pouflds a year for Iffe 
if he accepted the charge. Harriet would have about 
four hundred to live on, which he was to administer 
for her. 

1 

■ Possessing full confidence in her brother, Mrs. Paston 
died in peace. At her death-bed he had renewed his 
promises. A few days after the funeral he and Harriet 
left Surbiton for the lodgings in the St'a'nd. Harriet 
and her maid were given *ElsjeySi<srt)orn. HorneEk de¬ 
cided, however, that sooner or later he would remove 
his blind charge to the country, where she could go out 
with less danger than in the London streets. Certainly 
it seemed to matter little to the blind girl whether her 
new home were well or ill furnished. Yet she was not 
altogether unconscipus of outward forms of luxury, and 
according to her mother’s wishes she was to be provided 
with everything she required. 

Horneck felt yery grateful to Ifis sister, and blessed her 
memory. The arrangement had relieved him at a very 
critical time, ^d he hastened 4o inform Elsie, whose 
first address was at Brisbane, that she need have now no 
fear about her father. J€encef*rth he was passing rich, 
since two hundred a year wpuld supply all his wants. 
Moreover, Harriet, blind though she Was, in some sense 
filled Elsie’s place. He had loved and pitied Harriet 
from her childIiood..aiid he remembered being sum¬ 
moned more than eighteen years ago by her mother, who 
was in grea]: distrels about the child’s blindness. At 
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that time he examined her eyes and pronounced them 
to be almost hopelessly blind. Since then he had seen 
very little of her, because Mrs. Paston had remained 
a Ipng time abroad, and had taken Harriet with her. 
Horneck was now surprised to find her a tall, beautiful 
.girl with dark eyelashes, very straight features, and 
dark I\^ir. But her hsyr was not as dark as Elsie’s; 
there wis a faint auburn tinge in it. 

The first thing he looked at when he got home among 
his instruments was the iris of her*eye, which was intact, 
and of a violet hue. The pupil also was the normal size, 
and a stranger would at first never have supposed 
Harriet to be blind. Really, she was not completely 
blind ,«the optic nerves had strengthened somewhat with 
her growth. Of course she could not distinguish the 
details of any object; she could not, for instance, 
analyze visually the contents of a mosaic, or even 
distinguish one human face from another. But her 
eyes had not the dull, lifeless stare of confirmed blind¬ 
ness. No. She could see objects, in dim outline at 
a certain distance. J'hus, she would not answe/ to the 
definition of blindness given by German oculists like 
Schmidt Rimpler, whcf says that a p.erson must be 
considered absolutely blind who cannot move a distance 
of one third of a metre '^rithout using his,|;tands to guide 
him. • 

This mathematical test of blindness did not apply to 
Harriet. She could grope; her* way to where a* fire was 
shining, for instance, and moved about a room with no 
great difficulty. She rather came under that class of 
blind persons mentioned by Von Zjhender, persons who 
can distinguish light from darkness, and can even see 
objects at a certain distance as iflasses more or less 
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distinct. A kind o? mist seemed to shroud her vision, 
but it was a mist lit dimly, perhaps, but still lit by 
a glow as of embers. If the sun happ^necC to be shining 
on a dazzling lawn, she became conscious of a certain 
effulgence. Ordinarily, however, the outside world 
appeared to her to exist in a twiligift and strange glo^v.- 
Indeed, it was to this fact, as Horneck found out later, 
and explained to the young Lord Mompesson, tiiat her 
impassioned imagination was due. It was because she 
had inklings and promises of light that her desire for 
a vision of beauty which never came was so intense. 
She had only enough of the powers of vision to wish 
for rSore, and make her feel the exasperation of blind¬ 
ness. - * . * 

Unwilling and imperfect instruments as were her 
eyes, yet they had an expression not of blankness, but 
of vivid dream, as if they were supplying her with an 
inner world of vision as rich as the outer. Technically 
her disease was called partial atrophy of the optic 
nerve, that mysterious minister of half the delights of 
life. The retina nvas intact, like the iris, and even the 
slim muscles of the globe were perfect, so that she 
could move her. e)jes as she pleased. But what failed 
her was the power of focussing the rays of light, so 
thaj her impreii^ions of objects were blurred and dim. 
Horneck hoped to be able to save as much money as 
would take her to Magnus of%i^reslau, who might yet 
do something for her. but/ronf*his own examination 
he concluded that she would never'see clearly. He 
questioned her on her ideas of colour, but he found 
that* they were strangely confused. When he took one 
of the paint-brushes Elsie had left behind, and covered 
a piece of card-boa?d with a splash of violet, and held 
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it up at a distance for Harriet to ^adge the colour, sh« 
said she only saw a black spot. When he did the same 
with vermilion and purple, she could not distinguish 
the, difference between them. 

He told her not to dishearten herself. But the pro¬ 
mise of sight had been held out to her too often already. 
As a .child she had been instructed in the miracles 
of Jesiis, and had been told that if only she believed 
with a faith as strong as the faith of blind Bartimxus, 
like him she would be healed. She used to pray 
earnestly, therefore, night after night. But five whole 
years of these devout childish prayers had come to 
nothing, and one day she startled her mother by sfiying 
that She wished to hear no more of the Bible. Her 
teachers, indeed, found the most extraordinary difficulty 
in their attempt to instruct her in religion. She would 
have none of it She remained a dark enigma to them. 
She said she was busy thinking about destiny on her 
own account. Either, she said. Providence had been 
malicious or as blind as herself. 

She had not stayed long with Hcfrneck, indeed, till 
he saw that hers was not the usual passive nature of 
the blind. On the contrary, she bore-her misfortune 
with great impatience. She had more eneigy than 
most blind people haver Blindness seenjs to>reduce,the 
force of a personality and make it mute and patheti¬ 
cally impassive. But Harriet ^as evidently disturbed 
by the strength of her will. And a blind will is the 
most terrible thing in the world. 

‘ Uncle,’ she once said, as she groped her way across 
the room towards him, ‘do believe in those 
miracles by which we are told blind people received 
their sight ?’ 
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‘Well, Harriet/^aid Horneck, ‘it is true that our 
modern miracles are all done by surgeons' knives/ 

‘ I don’t believe one of them,’ she said. ‘This blindness 
of mine is an outrage! What’s the good of jne livit)g ?’ 

Horneck tried to calm her. She must live, he said, 
because she was so beautiful. • » 

‘ Beautiful!’ she replied. ‘ Now, what does that fiiean ?’ 

‘ We who see it can’t tell, either,’ said Horneck. 

‘Ah, but I would^know it if I could only see it. 
How stupid you people must be!’ 

‘No, Harriet,’ Horneck answered, 'it’s not so easy 
as you think. Beauty is as much an enigma as any¬ 
thing else.’ 

‘ Whatoa wonderful thing*a mirror must be!’ exclaimed 
Harriet. ‘ I’ve heard about them, and I’ve tried to look 
into them time after time. But I never could see myself. 
I do wish I could. Uncle, am I beautiful? Am I so 
beautiful that I would wish to kiss myself if I ever saw 
myself? I believe I do love myself in an extraordinary 
way, because I’ve never known any other one. Isn’t it 
beauty that all the world runs after*?’ 

Her natve vanity was not vanity. Vanity needs eyes. 
Vanity inhabit^ a^mirror, but ih the dark mirror of her 
soul she saw only symbols and dreams. It was clear 
tha^t the •rdu^ary education of the blind had not 
exhausted all the faculties of this child. It was nothing 
to her that she could Igiit and^w and fashion wicker¬ 
work, or even play music and smg. No. She wished 
to act. ^he had within her some dtm desire of pomp, 
the sense of pageantry and spectacle, the lust of the 
eye*and the pride of Jife. 

‘The lust of the eye must be the most wonderful 
thing in the world, uncle,’ she once said to Horneck. 
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She had been told that the world outside her waft 
gorgeous. She knew gorgeousness only in dreams. 
She had heard „ of firmaments and stars and human 
beauty. How many times had she been vexed by 
descriptions of trailing roses! She had to remain the 
thrall of darkness. A blind impassioned being, thought 
Horncck, offered the most tragic possibilities, and he 
began to think that, after all, his guardianship was going 
to be no sinecure. Some inward force, he suspected it 
was Love, seemed to be urging Harriet, and every word 
she uttered proved that she dwelt in a world of turmoil 
and thought, of strange joys and terrors different from 
his own. He felt the need of Elsie, who wouldT have 
been a companion for her. If the foolish 'Elsie had 
only waited. Fortune would have been ready with some¬ 
thing better for her than ever her marriage could be! 
Obviously, a woman was the proper companion for 
Harriet. She had her maid, of course, but the confi¬ 
dences of the blind—and Horneck noticed that Harriet 
was eager to give confidences—deserve to be entrusted 
only to judicious cdhfessors. Had Harriet been totally 
blind, perhaps she would have been more patient with. 
her destiny. For she would have been ‘completely shut 
out from the world, and would have had no visual con¬ 
sciousness whatever of its apparent beaiity. '* As it was, 
however, she almost saw, and the world seertied to call 
to her through the h^. YeL^let her strain her eyes 
ever so much, it WG^ld be for ever coveredt by a glim¬ 
mering mist. A little more power in her optic nerve, 
and then the full blaze of it would have burst upon 
her. • * 

‘ Uncle,’ she said, ‘ am I never, never to see ?' 

‘ Yes, Harriet, we shall hope so,’ said Hpr,neck, after 
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he had examined h6r eyes again very closely through a 
powerful optical instrument. , 

‘ Well then, do something; make it really yes this 
time ! They have been telling me from the beginriing 
that I was to see some day. I am always just on the 
point of it, they say. Oh, it is cruel! My mother *is 
dead; I knew that only by toudiing her cold bt^y and 
because she didn’t answer when I spoke. But, any way, 
she is happier than I ;^m.’ 

‘ You do distinguish between light and darkness ?’ he 
asked. 

‘ Yes, yes,’ she said. ‘ When they took me into the 
roonf where she was dying,^everything was black, black. 
I had juift come in from the lawn, where there are hya¬ 
cinths and roses. I’ve got to know them by their 
different smell now. What wonderful things they must 
be! Well, I was taken in and pushed towards her, and 
her last words were that you would give me my sight 
and take care of me. I’m in London, am I not ?’ 

‘ Yes ; this is the Strand roaring past our window,’ 
said Horneck. ’ * 

She went to the window. 

‘ I love the eoiwid of horses’ hoofs,’ she said. ‘ I 
wish I could see them running. How fast they must go!’ 

When Hbrneck asked her whift she saw, she said she 
saw only S succession of dark things moving endlessly, 
as if toiling, toiling for«yer in a<^ntinuous line. 

* Where^ my cousin Elsie sh^sked. 

‘ She is married, Harriet.’ 

‘ Oh, mother didn’t know it, then. She said Elsie 
was’so handsoirife, and that she would be such a friend 
to me. I thought^Elsie and 1 would sleep together. 
She is married. What’s her husband like? How 
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strange it must be to have a husband! Uncle, i^ 
it true that love needs vision ? Is it only those with 
eyes who can loye each other ? It isn’t! It isn’t!’ 

tWell, we must admit,’ said Horneck, ‘that the 
normal sense of beauty does rest in vision. But beauty 
itf deeper than vision. It must be felt, Harriet’ 

‘ Yes, yes, that’s it. I feel it! Ah, but when I feel 
it, I feel also as if I wish to seize and cling to something, 
to grasp it, don’t you know. I'n’t beauty a thing to 
handle ? Uncle, I am afraid I am wearying you. Ah, 
I wish to learn so much. I felt that the people I was 
brought up with were all dull. I knew by their voices. 
And yet they filled me with the most exciting thoughts 
about the world outside, and I can’t keep quiet. They 
told me that the heavens are ablaze all night as with 
sapphires. Of course, I don’t know what sapphires 
are like, but they must be wonderful things if the 
description of them is true. And they described the 
colour of summer to me, the colour of grapes, and the 
gold light of the sun. How thankful you people with 
eyes ought to be!’ ' 

Horneck allowed her talk thus for hours. He was 
thoroughly interested in her. Evidently her senses were 
all the keener just because one of them had been so 
mutilated. But what might not happe.i to her? .He 
thought it would be wise to remove her to the country. 
London seemed to ex^'te her too much. She clamoured 
to get out to feel ttJ’ life of the great city throbbing in 
the air about her.' She seemed not to fear the streets. 
She asked him, in fact, to remain with her in London. 
And, indeed, Horneck did not «stir for a long time. 
But he decided that whenever an opportunity occurred 
he would take her to the country, where she might have 
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^ outdoor life with ^ little danger as possible. As the 
reader knows, the opportunity did occur. Indeed, 
Nicolay would sooner or later be on his homeward 
voyage without Elsie, and Horneck’s horror at Elsie’s 
loss, which acted on him like a hallucination, urged him 
never more to allow Nicolay out of his sight. So that 
if the reader remains patient uotil we have described 
Nicolay’s crime and return, we shall soon be iJack to 
Eight Bells, where all these tragedies met together and 
worked themselves out. 



CHAPTER .»IV 
THE EVERLASTING BRUTE 

Horneck had had various letters from Elsie in^which 
she said that she and her husband were leading a rather 
nomadic life. Evidently she was trying to put it 
humorously when she wrote that it looked as if she 
had gone to Australia in order to assume the life of a 
gipsy. Nicolay, in fact, was making no progress, in spite 
of all his wanderings. To be one day here and another 
there was hardly the policy of a successful squatter. An 
irregular instinct ^eemed to drive* the man from one 
place to another, so that the money he had saved was 
easily spent. 

They had now moved to the far rfortli of Queensland, 
where there are more blacks than in any other part of 
Australia, except, perhaps, in the unexplored central 
tracts. Elsie thought he was making for the extensive 
sugar plantations whfch lie up“north, but the truth was, 
Nicolay hardly knew his own mind. He ^on gave up 
the post he had secured in a gold-field in the south, but“ 
he still hoped to come across gold on his own account, 
as many of the earlier settlers Ifad done by digging in 
the beds of unknown streams oroin sandy creeks. So 
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he carried with him picks and shovels and tin basins in 
which to wash the mud which might ^contain the 
precious deposit. Besides he had purchased two horses, 
one for Elsie and one for himself, and he had provided 
himself with a native boy as guide, who was mounted as 
well. At first it really looked as’ if the man ha3 
suddenly turned romantic. He had even bough^ a pair 
of pistols, which is always a sure sign. And as the night 
deepened on a lonely upland or a dark tract of scrub, his 
sense of romantic tragedy deepened likewise. Nay, the 
fighting man actually shot a wild bullock, which, as it 
moved cautiously amid the darkness and the scrub, and 
had ftmained irresponsive to his challenge of ‘ Who 
goes he*mistook for a human enemy. On the whole, 
he felt much nearer the sublime here than he had ever 
done in the squalid Strand. He did not seem to think, 
however, that this rough bushranging life was unsuitable 
to Elsie. She had to bear her share of heavy baggage. 
For since they remained hardly three weeks in one 
place, but moved .irresolutely from one station to 
another, they were'compelled to carry provisions. They 
had left Chaster Towersdong ago, and were now making 
their way westward towards the Albert River. The 
tropical climate, with its moist heat, was having injurious 
effecfs on Elsie,.. Fever and ague, alternated, and some¬ 
times, alth«ugh she was suffering from both, she was 
compelled to jolt over jrough r'xads or ride through 
interminable glens. She wondered what it all meant. 
It was specially trying when they were forced to pass 
through the dense scrub and cut their way mile by mile. 
The black boy was ap excellent guide, however, and 
found his way by following the tracks of herds and 
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horses, miles beyond the waggoners' road. For he knew 
that these tracks led to the open pasture-lands loved by 
wild beeves. Many a time Elsie and Nicolay depended 
foi5 their mid-day meal on the boy’s prowess as a hunter. 
Often he would run down a young kangaroo, and bring 
if over his shoulder and lay it at Elsie’s feet, mumbling, 
‘Yow.vy budgeree!’ (Yes, very good!) Once, when 
no kangaroo was visible, he tracked a snake to where it 
slept cunningly coiled up, promptly seized it by the 
back of the neck, crushed its head with a stone, and then 
offered it to his master and mistress for dinner, with the 
repeated assurance, ‘ Yowwy budgeree I’ But although 
it would have done them no harm, they turned ill cit the 
thought of such a dinner. Luckily, they were nearing a 
cattle-station that night, where they put up at a little 
Bush inn. 

The region through which they were passing consisted 
of magnificent pasture-land, blotted out now and again 
by scrub and miniature forests. Many a night Elsie 
slept in the open air, except when* the black boy suc¬ 
ceeded in constructing hastily a mia-mia, or hut of bark 
and logs open at one side. She used to hear the howls of 
the dingoes, or wild-dogs of Australia, in their midnight 
hunt of opossums or kangaroos. Soon she became 
familiar with the cri®s of the variouc-- ardmals M(hich 
crossed their path, such as wombats and bandicoots. 
The sounds of strangp* birds like the laughing-jackass, 
the bower-bird, the' ostrich, the white coc;^atoos, and 
the flying-foxes made her conscious that she had left Old. 
England very far behind. Sometimes they would lose 
their way in a forest, and not find it* till the bo^ had 
climbed twenty trees and more to look for the sun. The 
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Crowded vegetation, these vast primeval growths, thicket 
upon thicket, impeded their way, * 

It was a good thing that Elsie had* learned hunting 
long ago in Yorkshire, and had it not been for llier 
distrust of her husband she might actually have enjoyed 
this strange new life. The trees alone were worth com¬ 
ing out from England to see. "The golden wattfe, the 
great timber trees like the red gum, the acacia, the salt 
bush, the coco-palm, the wild grape, and the wonderful 
scented mimosa, together with the strange intermixture 
of mallee and mulga scrub, made up a new, amazing 
world for her. 

But she could not understand Nicolay’s intentions. He 
had not fhoney enough to afford such a journey merely 
for pleasure; and yet she remembered that at Craven 
Street he used to read books of travel with a delight 
which showed that voyages and adventures were the only 
sort of idealism the man knew. She asked him where 
they were going. She was beginning to feel positively 
ill with the exposure. He assured her he was making 
his way to a cattle-station with letters of introduction, 
and they would settle down theje for some time. He 
told her to trust the native boy, who knew the way. 
But sometimes, when she lay down at night, after the 
hobbles hafl bten put on the Mbrses to prevent them 
straying, ^nd heard the awakening night-life of the 
forest all round her, and .felt the huge spiders weaving 
great coil% over her head, 'she slTuddered and wept 
secretly, whispering her father’s name, expecting never 
to see him or daylight again. 

T^e fact was that,«!though Nicolay intended to stop 
at the cattle-station ^o which they were approaching, he 
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really meant to push his way into the unexplored parfs 
of Central or Southern Australia, where, as the native 
boy, who had k sprinkling of English, told him, there 
was gold. 

‘ That good pla,ce, massa,’ he used to say, pointing 
westwards, ‘ me come from, big fellow gold lives. Me 
a kipper and knows, feaal white man there ’ (that is, no 
white man there). 

Nicolay, in short, had becomtf" quite enthusiastic, and 
had even provided himself with a compass, a chro¬ 
nometer, and a map. No one who had seen the 
dexterous man parcelling paint tubes in the Strand 
would have expected him to take so readily to the Bush. 
The man actually appeared to have pluck *of a sort. 
The ferocity of his nature began to develop ; his selfish¬ 
ness, for instance, developed by leaps and bounds. He 
insisted on dragging Elsie willy-nilly at least as far as 
the cattle-station. But he felt that she was becoming 
daily a greater burden to him; a man in the Bush, he 
told her, docs not require a wife, artd there was a proba¬ 
bility that after he’arrived at the cattie-station'he might 
leave her there and gp with the native boy on an excur¬ 
sion further up. She heard all these Things with calm¬ 
ness. She certainly hoped he would go on an excursion 
with the native boy, fcfr then she might'have a chance of 
escaping. “ 

At last they arrived at Nosafe, or Hirton’s Run, as the 
place was called after Hifton, its owner. H's land was 
mostly open, and no finer pasture could be found in- 
Australia. Hirton, who was a thickset, rough-looking 
man and a typical squatter, had‘been* squatting for the 
last ten years. He sent down sppth the best beef and 
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button to be seen in Brisbane Market. He was a 
man of considerable wealth, who was content to keep 
adding to it without further ambitions. He preferred 
a rough life, and avoided cities. There was not even 
a village near, and the next cattle-station was forty 
miles away, while the nearest railway was a day’s 
journey. 

Hirton’s Run consisted of the farm buildings and 
shed, the huts for the stockmen, and at a distance of 
about a hundred yards Timbrow’s Inn, where the cattle- 
drivers met to consume their wages. Travellers further 
westward used to make Timbrow’s Inn, a halting-place 
between Norak and the next station, so that it became 
a rendezvous for all sorts and conditions. And it was 
here that Nicolay and Elsie first put up. 

Nicolay lost no time, however, in going over to 
Hirton’s, and presenting the letter of introduction which 
a friend at Brisbane had given him. Hirton looked at 
him shrewdly, and asked what he was fit for. Had he 
come alone? How long did he mean to stay? Did he 
know ahything about cattle ? • 

Nicolay said he knew very little about cattle, but was 
quite ready to leann. He had had enough of civilization, 
and was now anxious for an open-air life. Mr. Hirton 
was not to*su{)J)ose that he was physically weak, although 
he was pf»ysically small. 

‘Can you gather cleanskins?’ asked Hirton. 

Nicolajf admitted that he didti’^t happen to know 
what ‘ cleanskins ’ were. 

‘ Cleanskins,’ said Hirton, ‘ are the wild cattle which 
were originally* tame, but have been allowed to stray 
and multiply amo/ig the scrub, and are anybody’s 
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property now. We catch and brand them with our own 
name. It tajces some doing, I tell you. You’ve some¬ 
times to be out' all night with your horses, and catch 
th6m at daybreak if you can. We sometimes go in for 
a wild horse or two besides, and that takes doing, you 
bet. D'you think you’re up to it ?’ 

NieoJlay could only "repeat that he would be very 
willing indeed to make himself useful. He might stay 
at the game an indefinite time if it promised a good 
berth. 

‘ Well, then, it so happens,’ continued Hirton, ‘ that 
we are short of hands just at present. You c^n do 
some branding for us. They’re busy at it in that shed, 
you see. I,may give you a better job up-country 
later.’ 

The bullocks were being lassoed and branded in the 
enclosure, and the din was frightful. But Hirton 
whistled loudly, and a slimly-built fellow came across 
from the other side of the yard. This was Wharton, 
whose acquaintance Nicolay thus made for the first 
time. Wharton wcfs Hirton’s chief stockman,' and he 

used to be sent on the most' difficult adventures in 

« 

gathering in wild herds. He could'do'any amount oi 
dodging on horseback, and even rivalled the Australian 
boys at it. He had brought in more ■61eanskins than 
any other man. The country round about'reminded 
him of his native Sussex, in whith the reader first made 
his acquaintance. ,As soon as Nicolay had been intro¬ 
duced to him, and they had shaken hands, Wharton 
asked him if he had come to take his place. Foi 
Wharton was soon going home <to Slissex, and had 
already given notice. Nicolay shoojc his head, and said 
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he didn’t know enough about the business, and that it 
seemed jolly rough. 

‘ Glad to make your acquaintance, Mr. Nicolay,’ said 
Wharton, as he proceeded to show him round the station 
and gave him a tip or two. He took him to the brand¬ 
ing-pen, where the wild cattle were struggling with their 
captors, who were busy stamping a large H with hot 
irons on the beasts’ backs. 

. ‘Jolly rough work,''repeated Nicolay as he watched a 
man running a rope round a brute’s legs, and then 
bringing it to the ground. 

‘ It is,' replied Wharton, ‘ but you get used to it. 
The best fun is catching them. Have you a horse ?’ 

‘ Yes,’•said Nicolay; ‘ but I don’t suppose he’s up to 
that trick.’ 

‘ Staying at Timbrow’s, I suppose ?’ 

Nicolay .said yes, and then invited him to go over 
for a drink. Nicolay was to begin work on Monday. 
It was now Saturday, past twelve o’clock, and the inn 
was beginning to fill with a boisterous rout. Elsie, who 
had takfcn refuge*in a bedroom, heatd roars of laughter 
from the bar. As she‘passed in she had been greeted 
with cries of ‘'Nawchum!’ and many jocular compli¬ 
ments. Mrs. Timbrow, who led her to a low-roofed 
roo«n, was evidently anxious to ‘lose no time in finding 
•out who flhe newcomers were. 

Elsie, tired and dizzy, Jhrew herself on the bed, and 
covered hgr face with her handkercl^ef. Mrs. Timbrow 
suspected that she was weeping, but she kept plying 
her with questions as to her journey, and her husband 
and* his intenticAis, and if she had any children, and if 
she wasn’t very tire^. 
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‘Yes, very,’ said Elsie from beneath her handker¬ 
chief. 

‘ What’s the .likes o’ you doin’ here ?’ asked Mrs. 
Tftnbrow. 

This only increased Elsie’s sobbing, and Mrs. Tim- 
brow, who was an enormous woman, sat down on the 
bed ft) .comfort her. * 

‘ Stop sobbin’. They all begin that way, but I’ve not 
seen the likes o’ you here before. Now, you’re very 
purty, and just let me see yer face a bit,’ said Mrs. Tim- 
brow, drawing the corner of Elsie’s handkerchief, which 
Elsie, however, held tightly at the other end. ‘ Look ’ee, 
what’s wrong ? Is that yer husband that came witfi you, 
and has he been beatin’ you ? He’s lookin’ for a place 
at Mr. Hirton’s, maybe ? But stop sobbin’; ye’ll get 
used to’t. When Timbrow first brought me here, I 
thought I’d just die, but I’ve got on capital, even though 
it was Timbrow himself as died, and we weren’t five 
months out when it happened.’ 

Elsie asked for some tea, and Mrs. Timbrow went 
for it, hoping to finS her in a better tnood for conversa¬ 
tion when she came back. In the bar she met Nicolay 
and Wharton, and she told Nicolay thaftthe lady seemed 
thoroughly done up. 

‘ He’s got as purty a creatur’ for a wife 3s ever came 
to Hirton’s Run,’ she said, addressing Wh3rton, who 
nodded and went on with his fi»ink. 

‘ But is she ye/v wife, come now ?’ contyiued Mrs. 
Timbrow, turning again to Nicolay. ‘Is she, now.^ 
She’s atop o’ you, my boy, and ye’re run away with her, 
that’s it! Pappy and mammy weepin^ their eyes’ out, 
maybe, in Old England over her!’ 
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Nicolay shook his head, and told her to ask the truth 
from Elsie. 

‘ Ask the troof from Elsie ?’ repeated ^^rs. Timbrow. 
‘ She’s as silent as a mute, and is sufferin’ awful.’ > 

‘ She’ll come round,’ said Nicolay, and then sauntered 
out with Wharton to look at his liorses, which were 
in about as bad a state as ‘Elsie, thoroughly, over¬ 
ridden. 

The native boy was attending to them. And, indeed, 
Nicolay began to appear quite important to the loafers 
about the compound, since he had horses and a native 
boy. He was the best off newchum, they thought, who 
had ever arrived at the station. 

When*Mrs. Timbrow came back with the tea to Elsie, 
she found that the handkerchief was still covering her 
eyes. But when she sat down on the bed again, and 
called her Elsie, and said she wished to be quite friendly 
like to her, as she always was to strangers, Elsie drew 
off the handkerchief and looked her full in the face. 

‘La!’ said Mrs.* Timbrow, ‘that’s a dearie. Here’s 
tea, and it’ll do' you good. Up here we don’t even 
weep. As for myself,'there ain’t a drop left since Tim¬ 
brow died. We fcecome quite*nat’ral and life-like up 
here, and never weep. It’s the old civilizations that 
waep, andVotfthe new uns, as Timbrow used to say.’ 

Elsie thanked her for her attentions, and indicated 
that she would ratheir be left alone. Mrs. Timbrow 
thought was the worst case she jiad seen, and when 
she suggested that it was only violent home-sickness, 
Elsie agreed by a nod of the head. But when Mrs. 
Timbrow, still sitting on the bed, began further questions 
about Nicolay and their prospects, and what the journey 
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had cost them, and how long Elsie had been married, 
Elsie begged her to allow her rest. So that Mrs. Tim- 
brow retired convinced that the newcomer was an 
obstinate and secret slut with a bad history. 

The truth was that, whereas during the journey Elsie 
had been able to keep up her courage, it completely 
gaveMv.ay as soon as she arrived at the cattle-station. 
A fixed resolve to escape back to her father took 
possession of her. She was thoroughly disgusted with 
Nicolay, but even had he been a much better man than 
he was, these trials and travels were more than she could 
bear. 

Mrs. Timbrow soon spread it about that Elsie and 
Nicolay were for ever quarrelling. She listened at 
their door, she said, and heard astounding language, 
something quite new for Hirton’s Run. Philosophizing 
on her own account, she maintained that the single life, 
whether of maidenhood or widowhood, was the better. 
She and Hirton had been old friends, and their after¬ 
noon chats in the bar-parlour were a regular item in the 
day’s routine. * 

Nicolay began work in the stockyard, and he and 
Wharton seemed to be pulling well ‘together. But. 
nothing could persuade Elsie to leave Timbrow’s Inn. 
She was as yet too much upset aftet the journey. 
Hirton had been told of her state more than once by 
Mrs. Timbrow, and he determined to do what he could- 
f.>r her. Very likply she was suffering fron\, low fever. 
And the fact that in Mrs. Timbrow’s opinion she was as 
• party a wench ’ as ever came to Hirton’s Run made him 
all the more curious to see her. By this!^ time Mrs. I'im- 
brow had persuaded Elsie to come now and again into 
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the parlour, so that ifirton might have a chance of 
seeing her. And one particular afternoon he got his 
heart’s desire. Elsie was taking tea with Mrs. Timbrow, 
when Hirton walked in, bowed to his old friend, and 
said, on being introduced to Elsie, that he was charmed 
to bow to a new one. As a result* of that interview, 
Hirton decided that Mrs. Timbrow’s description qf Elsie 
was in every way correct. He determined, moreover, on 
being very kind to Elsi*. And since the best way of being 
kind to a woman is to take an interest in her husband, 
and push him forward, Hirton decided to promote 
Nicolay at once—to push him forward, in fact, thirty 
mile^ up-country, where he could superintend some 
manoeuvrts with cleanskins. And the whispers of 
Elsie’s quarrels with him helped Hirton to mature his 
plans. Elsie, indeed, had in a weak moment said to 
Mrs. Timbrow that she would give anything to escape 
back to England. Moreover, she had heard that Whar¬ 
ton was returning shortly, and had asked him to take a 
letter to her father.. She had already written the letter, 
in whicl> she had described her intolerable life, and had 
prepared him for the’news of her flight. Nay, the 
project of accompanying Wharton even flitted through 
her mind, although how it was to be accomplished her 
dregims nevftr made plain to her. • But Wharton had got 
to know i# through the indefatigable Timbrow, and he 
felt flattered by Elsie’s .trust in him. At any rate, he 
had seen ^ough of Nicolay, and ha^J heard enough, to 
be able on his return to excite Horneck with the news 
of his daughter’s ill-matched existence. And at least 
Whirton was not responsible for a plot which was being 
hatched against Elsie, and of which he was to be one of 
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the instruments. Hirton, in fact, was desperately in 
love with her^ and it is said that the love of a man in 
the Bush, who sees little of woman for weeks, is the 
maddest kind of all. He determined to possess her at 
all hazards, and he conceived a scheme for that purpose. 
By means of Mrs. Timbrowhe posed as Elsie’s protector, 
and sli^ began to refer to him as a very kind gentleman 
indeed. 

‘ The gentleman,’ said Mrs. Timbrow, ‘ will see you 
through it all, and knows that you’re just tremblin’ to 
escape.’ 

Elsie said they were all very kind, but asked how the 
affair could be managed. Elsie, in short, became one 
of the factors in her own deception. She was told that 
Nicolay would soon be sent up-country on a long hunt 
after cleanskins. This was what he was evidently 
wishing, and when he came to tell Elsie about it, her 
forced duplicity compelled her to congratulate him. It 
was to be Wharton’s last bit of work for Hirton before 
returning to England. And he was to go up with 
Nicolay to teach Mm how to manage the wild herds 
among the scrub, and bring them down safe to Norak. 
Well, then, Hirton hoped that NicoJay’s inexperience 
might cost him his life, and even hinted to Wharton 
that, like Joab, he was to put this modern'Uriah into 
the very thick of the danger, although he did not display 
his motive. He said that Nicol^cwas to be sent to ‘ head ’ 
the cattle, which is ^ difficult business. Nothiijg is easier, 
indeed, for an unsteady rider than to be unseated in 
these skirmishes with wild cattle, and even to be gored 
to death. Ten chances to one I^icolay would haVe a 
serious fall. He had never used a stockwhip. In fact, 
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be knew nothing of th*e terrors and trials of a wild 
hunt. During his absence with Wharton, Hirton would 
take possession of Elsie. It was a very, brutal romance, 
no doubt, but it happened in the Bush. • 

Meantime Elsie was very grateful to her protectors, 
and felt herself thoroughly justified'in her attempt to 
escape from Nicolay’s odious •companionship.^ ^She 
"awaited his departure with calmness. In case she might 
not see Wharton, and io case he might arrive in England 
before her, she gave him the letter for her father. The 
day came, and Nicolay, Wharton, the black boy, and a 
‘ few stockmen started for the scrub. As soon as they 
were but of sight and the cloud of dust raised by their 
horses had subsided on the far horizon, Elsie began her 
preparations. She was almost frantic with joy. Hirton 
came and chucked her under the chin, and asked if he 
would allow her to sob her pretty eyes out. Not he ! 

Elsie endured these familiarities because she was able 
to console herself that they would soon be over. She 
was to be driven to a railway-station which could be 
reached Mn a day’s journey if a vary early start were 
made. Consequently, next morning she was up at three 
o’clock, and soon ^e heard the 'carriage which was to 
take her drive up to the inn door. It was not really a 
carijage, buC a tpring-cart propei^y metamorphosed for 
the purpoee. 

The simple girl had .^ven accepted a loan of money 
from Hirton, which would pay her expenses home, and 
would be repaid, so she assured him, as soon as she got 
to England. She gave him an I.O.U. for it. She felt 
that'mankind were essentially angelic, and that their 
real goodness was only made the more manifest by con- 
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trast with the few exceptions 'like Nicolay. She wag 
much surprised, however, to discover that Mr. Hirton’s 
charity had ''not^ yet reached its limits. For after she 
ha^ said good-bye to Mrs. Timbrow, who could hardly 
contain her laughter, and had got into the’cart, she was 
astonished to see Mr. Hirton mount the box and take 
charge of the reins. No other human being, evidently, 
was going to accompany them.. She protested against 
this vast kindness, but he said slje protested too much, 
and so the spring-cart was soon being driven rapidly 
along the broad, dusty road. 

Now, Mr. Hirton was a rough man, but his conduct 
had been hitherto so discreet, so chivalrous, thait the 
most suspecting female would have found ay her sus¬ 
picions dozing off to sleep. Of course he had chucked 
Elsie under the chin, but doubtless that was only his 
rough, kind way. He had never molested her. He had 
hardly looked the road she was on. He could have 
sworn that he did not know even the exact colour of 
her eyes. That she was a pretty .wench was obvious 
enough, but he hac^ never told her so, or starqi rudely 
at her, or given her to understand that she was anything 
more than an object of profound pity in his sight. 

They had gone about half a mile on the down road 
from Norak, when she^said that his kin^jnees was really 
unutterable, and that her heart was quite full* She had 
no words to express her gratitude. 

Hirton turned round in his Seat, and brought his whip 
to his hat by way of salute, and said no, nof not at all; 
he dould never have allowed anyone to conduct her 
except himself. At any rate, the day. wore on, and he 
kept cheering her. They partooli of snatches of lunch 
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by the way, and tried protect themselves from the 
dreadful flies. It was a long, long journdy^ he told her. 
In fact, the terrible man was taking her, not south at all, 
but due north, on the road which led to one of his cfwn 
substations, where he had first begun life as a squatter. 
The sun was high and the heat was atrocious, but he told 
Elsie to keep drinking from the quart pot, oi; ^Jack 
Shay,’ as Bushmen call it, which the thoughtful Tim- 
brow had filled with a,lemon drink. 

The sun was high for hour upon hour, but even when 
he was beginning to fall, and the heat was diminishing, 
there was as yet no railway visible. In the distance 
she slw oj^ly wonderful blue mountains, which seemed to 
recede as^he advanced. Would the journey never end ? 
Surely the horses, which had been drawn up for a rest 
and a feed only twice under great trees, whose names 
she did not know, were ready to drop ? But they were 
going still rapidly over the dusty road. The plain had 
seemed interminable under the dazzling light of the sun, 
but now, as the skies were growing paler, it seemed to 
grow vaster and vaster. A slight censciousness of her 
own excitement and a vague sense of danger began to 
trouble Elsie as,she passed mile after mile of uninhabited 
country. 

All round* her was the hum qf mosquitoes, and she 
was consQous that numerous bright-plumaged birds 
were in the air, but she .let them pass unheeded. She 
kept straining her eyes towards the intolerable horizon; 
but it was growing denser and dimmer. 

Hirton had driven his horses skilfully, for they were 
not yet tired, although they had covered forty miles. 
Elsie, sitting behind, and feeling that her nerves were get- 

8 
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ting out of her control, asked feebly if they were nearing 
the railway., A curious feeling of the madness of her 
enterprise had suddenly seized her. Hirton, without 
tui'hing round, answered her questions by shaking his 
head. 

After he had taken his horses round a difficult bend of 
the foad, he then turne'd and said that they had gone 
slower than be had expected. He had no lights, and it 
was necessary to hurry on. He hooked at her, and saw 
that she was sitting as pale as a pale autumn leaf. 
Perhaps, he said, it would be necessary to put up for the 
night at a house he knew. A faint smile of troubled 
acquiescence and conciliation passed over her cheeks, 
while she said nothing. 

* Eh, my girl ?’ called Hirton in a strange loud voice. 
‘ Eh, darlin’ ?’ 

‘ No doubt you know best, Mr. Hirton. I’m sure 
you do,’ said Elsie, wringing the words out of her 
throat. 

The cruel night, lover of crime, descended and de¬ 
scended—the felind night, with soft, cruel paws for catch¬ 
ing weak, harmless things. The shriek of the night-birds 
and the wallabies had begun, and she saw the wings of 
great bats tinged red with the after-glow of the sun. 
And now and again she saw also an emu, dr Australian 
ostrich, outlined against the sky where it '-was opal. 
Also the terrible blight-fly was at work pricking her 
skin. Involuntarily she gave a little cry^ at which 
Hirton turned round to say ‘ Eh, dear i” She did not 
hear him, however. She heard nothing except the noise 
of the horses and of the wheels, mixed now and again 
with the horrible cracking of the v^hip. 
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At length Hirton cned ‘ Here we are!’ and Elsie 
perceived through the dusk that they we/e nearing a 
homestead, and that there were low‘bushes on each 
side of the approach up which she was being rapiQly 
driven. Presently lights appeared in a straggling low- 
built house at which Hirton pulled up. Two natives 
with lanterns came out to attefid to the horses, tfrhile 
a black woman, holding another lantern, stood at the 
door. The whites of their eyes and their gleaming 
black skin showed up strangely against the light of the 
lanterns. 

Hirton alighted, and helped Elsie down, while her 
lugga%e—such as it was—was looked after by one of 
the blaclA. Elsie, almost fainting, and quite dumb, 
groped her way towards the door, but while she was 
crossing the threshold her instinct made her ask Hirton 
whose house it was. He said, with a laugh, that it was 
a very charming hotel, and that presently the moon 
would come out and light up the grounds. Everything 
seemed to imply, however, that Hirton was thoroughly 
at home* in the place, and that hiS arrival had been 
expected. The house Certainly did not give Elsie the 
impression of being a hotel. 

As she passed the door of a lighted room, she noticed 
that.supper hraJ set for two, and a sickening feeling of 
despair began to possess her. Hirton’s strange silence 
and the darkness of tha place seemed to increase her 
fears. Bu^she determined to keep her head. She was 
.fully alive to her danger, although she still hoped that 
there was no cause for her timidity. The woman, who 
was b*are at the breasts, curtseying before her, and still 
carrying the lantern, ^ed her, at Hirton’s bidding, into a 

8—2 
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room at the end of one of the passages. The building 
consisted of only the ground-fioor, and seemed to be 
full of intricate and interminable windings. 

When Elsie found herself in a room not unlike the 
one she had vacated at Mrs. Timbrow’s, she stood in the 
middle of it wondering whether she should spring out 
of tile window. But she determined meantime to feign 
acquiescence. As soon as the woman left, she peered 
out on the veranda, which seemed to run all round 
the house. She heard the report of a gun in the vicinity, 
which she explained as likely to have come from some¬ 
one shooting rabbits, with which, as Hirton told her, the 
district swarmed. She saw poultry moving about the 
lawn, and springing and fluttering up to the trees for 
the roost. A cock gave a faint little crow, which 
sounded curious in the dusk. She started at the sound 
of feet behind her, and when she turned she saw Hirton 
grinning. 

‘Yes, this is your room. I just wish to see if every¬ 
thing is right, you know,’ he said, as he went to shut 
the windows on the veranda. ‘ Your room will be full 
of mosquitoes unless these windows are shut. Supper 
is ready.’ . . 

‘ Mr. Hirton,’ she began, although falteringly—‘ really 
. . . Mr. Hirton, I wish to know, ploase . . . where 
I am.’ V 

' iJ You’re in the first house I .ever built in Australia,’ 
said .Hirton. 

• I ath’ more than obliged,’ she continued with in¬ 
creasing ej^citement; ‘ but I thought I was to be at the 
railway to-ni^t. I thought you saidc at first that this 
was a hotel ?’ 
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‘Now, my duck, isn’t*this far better than a railway or 
a hotel ? What could a railway do but take you away 
from me ?’ • 

‘ Oh . . . oh !’ cried Elsie; ‘ I am alone!’ 

But her cry was muffled by the thick curtains which 
clothed the walls. 

‘Why, not at all,’ said Hirtbn. ‘Cheer upi you’ll 
be at the railway to-morrow, you know. Don’t be 
frightened, little girl, ftut come to supper. What’s up?’ 

She gave a vast sigh of relief, and asked him to excuse 
her. She was nervous, she said, and he replied, no 
wonder, after having had to live with a man like Nicolay. 
She tried to regain confidence, and thanked him, mut¬ 
tering thaS: he was very kind. But she muttered it the 
way the Greeks muttered ‘Eumenides’ when they 
meant the Furies, as if to create kindness in terrible 
things by giving them kind names. 

As yet, it was not so much anything the man himself 
had said or had done which made her so afraid. But in 
the glow of the lantern she had seen the black woman 
smirk, and turn her lips almost inside out in a gesture 
whose terrific meaning Ynade Elsie aghast. The atmo¬ 
sphere was stifling. She heard the hum of the cicala 
outside, and the screaming of the bats and the wallabies, 
and,the low' night-bellow of a ^ray bullock, and the 
occasional*neigh of a horse. But those sounds quietened 
and assured her, rather.; ^ for they seemed to indicate 
that the p^ace was a station of some size, containing, 
.perhaps, other white people besides Hirton and herself. 
At any rate, she did not wish to show her strange host 
that ^e now distrusted him absolutely. She tried still 
to keep her head. And yet. in comparison with such a 
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man, Nicolay seemed a protector. She would have fled 
to him for safety if he had been near. How bitterly she 
had been punished! She had no doubt now that she 
had been kidnapped. 

Hirton told her to come to supper in tones of com¬ 
mand which she trembled to disobey. She saw that he 
was*treating her as a' slave, and she passed to the 
dining-room at his bidding. 

He told her to sit down, but for all she knew every 
dish he offered might be drugged. A plate of salted 
beef was smoking on the table, and at the other end 
there was a plate of unskinned potatoes surrounded by 
hot rice. " 

Hirton sat down to carve the beef, while she sat 
opposite him. Besides the beef and potatoes there were 
tin tankards of ale and a bottle of whisky, together with 
bread, fruit, and cheese. He told her to make a hearty 
wedding-supper, and then he said nothing until he had 
eaten for about ten minutes. As a matter of fact, Elsie, 
who had been ravenous during the ‘journey, could now 
hardly crush a crumb of bread down her throat. She 
let her eyes fall now and again oft the man opposite her. 
His silence was the most unbearable,thing of all. She 
heard nothing but the sound of his jaws. And yet, 
although she knew that whenever he spoke she would 
listen in terror, she felt that unless she broke the silence 
herself she would go into convulsions. 

‘What is the name of this place, Mr. H^ton?’ she 
asked in a tone of affected confidence, as if his explana¬ 
tions a few minutes ago had satisfied her. 

‘ Bethsaida,’ he said. ‘ That’s Scriptural, ain’t it'?’ 

‘ Yes, and it promises Scriptural conduct,’ she replied, 
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jvhereupon he congratulated her on being a sharp young 
woman indeed. 

He leered and winked at her till thp bfood began to 
leave her face. Her replies to his insidious questions 
seemed to fall mechanically from her lips. She was 
almost glad, however, when he began to question her on 
her own people. • ^ » 

‘ Yes,’ she said, * my uncle is Sir Ralph Horneck, 
well known in Yorkshire.’ 

‘ Ah, really,’ said Hirton, glaring over at her. * I 
know Yorkshire too. And what are you doing so far 
away from it ? Marriage a mistake, maybe ? Married 
against uncle’s or papa’s wish, eh ? Wharton and Mrs. 
Timbrowi have been telling me all about it. Nicolay 
hasn’t turned out the promising man you expected ? 
Well, then, my girl, how about me? You’re one of the 
purtiest girls, as Mrs. Timbrow says, that ever came to 
Hirton’s Run. And the best thing you’ve done is to 
have run away with Hirton, hem } 

Elsie said nothing. 

* Youlre not eating, my girl—you’re not eating !’ ex¬ 
claimed Hirton. ‘ Make yourself at home. It’s going 
to be your home at least for this'night, eh ?’ 

She ventured to look and fling on him the indignant 
reproach of- her eyes. But when she found that /its eyes 
were fixed and glittering on her, involuntarily she gave 
a great cry, while Hirton shrugged his shoulders. 

‘ Really, Mr. Hirton,’ she said, ‘ I am vexed that I 
have been*such a trouble, and have taken you so far out 
of your way.’ 

‘ No, no ! I ^as coming up this way in any case,’ he 
replied. ‘ Be at your ease, my pet.’ 
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Elsie then utterly broke down, and murmured that 
she hoped indeed he was a gentleman, and that it was 
a terrible thing for a girl ifke her to be in the hands of 
a stranger, and so far from her friends. She implored 
him to take her back to Nicolay, rather. 

‘ Now, look you,’ he said: ‘ what do you think he 
would gay ? Isn’t it tfue that you asked me to take 
you? Isn’t it true that you asked me for money? 
Devil a bit! What are you thinking of ?’ 

‘ Yes, I admit it. It is all true as you say. I had no 
right to wish to run away. I had no right to ask you 
for money,’ she said, thoroughly worsted and overcome. 

‘ Cheer up, then—cheer up!’ said Hirton. ‘ You 
never want to see Nicolay again. Isn’t it true? Yqju 
want to see me though, eh, old girl ? What d’you think 
Nicolay could do to me out here on these wilds ? We 
could soon bung his mouth up. What’ll happen ’ll be this: 
We’ll go back toNorak, and you’ll be my wife. We’il 
send Nicolay about his business, that’s it! We’ll be man 
and wife from this night, I promise you. Come, Elsie, eh ? 

‘ “ Come back to Norak, 

Mavourneen, mavourneen!’” 

r 

And then he rallied her, and laughed and cajoled 
over her, and howled down her ‘ No, no! never! It 
will nevef be- 

The truth was, he had been drinking glass after glass, 
and was becoming hilarious. ^She hoped he would go 
on drinking till he was dead-drunk. It meant, her only 
chance, perhaps. 

‘Now,look ’ee, my darlin’, mavourneen! just the pur- 
tiest gal, ain’t you, as ever blessed Hirton ? No use run- 
nin’ away. We’ve—hie—got to spen^ the night together. 
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'Phere’s women need cofirtin’ and cajolin’, and perhaps 
you’re one of them. There’s others need none, and 
perhaps you’re one of them. But in any case here’s 
JackHirton!’ 

He then lurched towards her, seized her by the wrists, 
and dragged her on her knees. It was all very amusing 
to the black boys, who were grinning on the veranda. 
It was not the first time they had seen Hirton drunk, 
and with a woman. When his back was turned, they 
came in and pilfered things from the table, hunks of 
beef and of bread, and then ran out. Hirton turned 
round, caught one in the act, and kicked him bodily 
on to' the veranda. The room was swarming with 
mosquitoes and fireflies, and Hirton reeled towards 
the veranda and slammed the glass-doors. Elsie 
had risen. Her instinct told her to humour him 
rather than thwart him. But she hoped that he 
would soon be insensible or delirious. She sat at the 
table again. 

‘ Here—hic—my girl. It’s a bargain. We’ll go back 
to Norak} and start life together.’ 

Elsie said all right, and poured him another glass of 
whisky. He took ^t, mumbling ‘drunken thanks, and 
saying that she was a ‘ ripping gal.’ She thought that in 
a fev minutes she might be able to escape to hef room. 
He had threatened to keep her sitting up all night, but 
he was now becoming more helpless every moment. 
He came staggering over to her, but just missed her, 
.and fell heavily on the floor. Elsie then left him, and 
ran to her room. She would escape, she hoped, in the 
gray 5f the morning. 

Meantime she fastened her door and the window, and 
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lit her candle. When she heW up the candle at the 
mirror, she seemed to have the expression of haggard 
insanity in Her face. She lay down on the bed, however, 
dressed as she was, and determined to keep awake. 
But sheer weariness overcame her, and she must have 
been asleep about two hours, when she awoke conscious 
of 4,loud noise at the door. Hirton was pitching him¬ 
self against it, and in a moment it would give way, 
because the lock was fragile and the panels were of thin 
timber. Before she had time to rush to the window, 
through which the gray morning was already breaking, 
the door burst open, but Hirton fell with a crash on the 
ground, bruised by the splinters of the wood. Happily, 
too, he had struck his head on an iron fender with which 
Elsie had barricaded the door. 

The black servants came running, and Hirton, cursing 
and swearing, gave orders in native dialect that she was 
to be seized. Consequently, two black fellows took 
hold of her, but she struck them both off. Other three 
came, attracted by the noise, and she was soon a 
prisoner in their hands. Hirton, however, was past 
molesting anyone that day. Ho was taken to his bed, 
and luckily the blacks *kept on administering whisky in 
full measure, so that he was rendered still further harm¬ 
less. • 

• • 

Elsie tried to bribe the blacks, but fear pf Hirton 
prevented them allowing her to escape. They put her 
in the chains in which Hirton ‘used to incarcerate them¬ 
selves when they were disobedient. They bfought her 
milk and bread for breakfast, but she had to sit chained 
all day in the broiling sun, awaiting Hirton’s recovery. 
He was so thoroughly ill, however, that he remained 
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more or less insensible'for the next forty-eight hours, 
while Elsie was in the hands of the blacks. 

But, after all, she was to be delivere,d f?om her peril 
by none other than Nicolay. In fact, Nicolay was 
speeding to her rescue, and she would soon see a cloud 
of dust on the blazing road. For 'Hirton’s plot had 
leaked out among the stockmen whom Nicolay..^^nd 
Wharton had taken up-country for the raid on the clean- 
skins. It came to Niaolay’s ears, in fact, the night after 
they had left Ilirton’s Run. As they were sitting round 
the camp-fire on the borders of the scrub, one of the 
men, laughing and joking, told the astonished husband 
that he was at last well quit of his wife. For they all 
knew that she was an additional expense to him, and 
that he was wishing to get rid of her. 

When the stockman, with the fire-blaze shining on his 
face, said quite merrily that she was very likely taking 
supper with Hirton that very moment in some snug 
corner of his own choosing in the wilds, Nicolay started 
up amid the loud laughter of the rest. He glanced at 
Wharton, who was scowling into the fire, and asked if 
the infernal news was tr^ie. 

Wharton said very likely indeed, since it was an 
ancient trick of Hirton’s to cajole young ladies, married 
or sjngle. Many a girl had been taken down to Beth- 
saida by Ijie fierce squatter, but he warned Nicolay that 
it was never the girl’s fault. The fact was that Wharton, 
who was to leave for England the week after, felt no 
further oftigations to Hirton, with whom, indeed, he 
had almost quarrelled the week before, and he began to 
discuss his character very freely. 

Nicolay, becoming very violent, afforded the company 
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undoubted amusement. They'were all astonished ait 
his passion, for they had expected him to thank Heaven 
for such a delive^’y. On the contrary, he was filled with 
madness against Elsie. No doubt on the way up he 
had been wishing to get rid of her, but no sooner are 
an enemy’s hands laid on the most worthless property 
tha» it .begins to assume in its owner’s sight a dispro¬ 
portionate value. 

Wharton eould hardly prevent the enraged man 
mounting his horse and galloping down the midnight 
road to Norak. He agreed, however, to remain till 
sunrise. Indeed, he was the only wakeful person that 
night, and he watched the camp-fire die down, and 
heard the howls of the dingoes long after his companions 
were snoring all round him. He had not come out to 
Australia to be duped and befooled by a woman. In 
vain Wharton had exposed Hirton’s character, and had 
said that very likely the girl had been kidnapped. No, 
no; Nicolay was convinced of treachery. He clenched 
his fists more tightly, and determined to have her back. 

Thus, although he had had a hard day’s ride, and had 
‘headed’ the wild cattle more than once, and was 
thoroughly fatigued an^ ready for a long sleep, he slept 
no moment of that night. He saddled one of the fresh, 
unridden horses and left the camp before sunrise, and 
was soon spurring his beast down the Norak road. 
When he arrived at Timbrow’s Inn, more like a madman, 
and demanded his wife, Mrs. Timbrow, coming out to 
see what was wrong, told him the whole story of Elsie’s 
plot to get away. When Nicolay asked furiously if it 
was Elsie herself who had asked to be taken away, Mrs. 
Timbrow laughed very heartily, and said : 
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* 1 should think so, just 1’ 

At this he ran to Hirton’s stables, seized and saddled 
one of Hirton’s horses, and, taking an, extra one with 
him, was within an hour well forward on the Bethsaida 
road. His vengeance seemed to increase with the rate 
of his beast, for he followed the track* of Hirton’s guilty 
wheels. He covered the distamce in half thp t*me, 
moreover, and in the afternoon arrived at Bethsaida, 
where Elsie was sitting terrified in the sun.- At sight of 
him she gave a shriek half of joy and half of alarm, for 
she did not know in what mood he would be. He came 
up to her in silence, however, which she herself broke by 
exclaiming: 

‘ I am kinocent!’ 

Some of the blacks ran in to apprise Hirton, and when 
they returned signed to Nicolay to go in to him. Nico- 
lay, however, whether personally afraid of Hirton or 
too anxious to escape with his prey, went to the stables 
and yoked the horses of the cart which had brought 
Elsie to Bethsaida. . The fact that Elsie was in chains 
had somewhat mitigated his fury, for it meant that 
acquiescence had not yet been wrung from her. But, 
still, she was te/rorized by his a’ppearance, and by the 
consciousness that she had sought Hirton’s assistance in 
her ^flight. Moreover, she had hi| money, and what was 
she to do^ith it? 

Hirton, however, apprised anew by the blacks of 
Nicolay’s preparations, wa*s evidently thankful to get quit 
of him on such easy terms, for the blacks came out again 
to assist Nicolay in making the horses ready. He dragged 
Elsie still chained into the cart, although she came quite 
readily,and then started forNorak, maintaininghis silence. 
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They passed the night on the road, Elsie sobbing and 
asking his forgiveness. 

Nicolay had ordered the black boy to meet them with 
his own horses and saddle-bags two miles from Norak, 
at the point where the road going west parts from the 
road going east. He determined not to pass through 
Nomk,fin order to avoid Mrs. Timbrow’s jeers and the 
insolent comments of other minions of the omnipotent 
Hirton. In a savage ill-humour He was taking Elsie up- 
country by the other road on the long quest for gold. 
He had had enough of Hirton and of Hirton’s Run. 
The boy met them as appointed, and Nicolay and Elsie 
got down from the cart and mounted their beasts. The 
boy was to take the cart back to Norak, and overtake 
them later. 

Meantime Elsie resigned herself as best she could 
to Nicolay’s mad enterprises. On the whole, she had 
reason to be thankful to him for the deliverance from 
Hirton, and as yet had suffered no reprisals. When she 
explained everything quite truthfully, and said that she 
had really been frightened, and had plotted to escape 
back to her father, but now asked forgiveness and hoped 
they would live in peace together for the> future, Nicolay, 
unable to doubt her, seemed quite pleased at her sub¬ 
mission and at her preference for him^lf. Moreover, 
when she handed him Hirton’s money, which? she said 
was legitimately theirs, since double, and more than 
double, would have been awarded them by^a court of 
law as compensation for Hirton’s infamy, Nicolay, too 
pleased to grow angry at the way she had got it, said 
that really she had a head on her, after all, and* was 
actually a good rogue. So that yi'hen the black boy 
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rejoined them they set out on their journey in better 
spirits, poor Elsie determining at last to m^ke the best 
of it. She was almost sorry, indeed, that she would not 
have an opportunity of seeing Wharton, to ask back the 
letter she had given him for Horneck, and in which she 
had poured forth her recriminations against her husband. 
She even questioned Nicolay al to Wharton’s •wh«e- 
abouts, without giving him the reason ; but he said they 
were not going that wdy, and so could not see him. In 
fact, they were taking the road that led into the north of 
Central Australia, where large tribes of blacks still 
wander. 

The native boy knew the road well, since it was 
leading hifn to his own haunts, whence he had emerged 
a year before, curious about the civilization of the white 
man. There was no fear that they would run short of 
provisions, because he could easily catch kangaroos, as 
he had done before for them. They had got used to 
those rough-and-ready open-air feasts. They were now 
gradually leaving the pasture-land, and often encamped 
for the night in rocky regions, where, although there 
was enough water, there*was little game. Even among 
the rocks, however„the boy succeeded in running down 
young kangaroos ; and Elsie admitted that the flesh was 
perfectly deliciotis. , 

For thetsake of the horses, they were taking the 
journey slowly. They soon arrived, however, within 
sight of R^ount Stuart and the Ashburton Range, and 
.had passed through a gloomy and rocky valley wooded 
on both sides. Even Nicolay began to feel slightly 
nervous, as they gradually left the settlements of white 
men far behind, and he questioned the boy earnestly on 
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the reality of the gold quest on which'they htid started* 
For it was still the glitter of gold which was occupying 
Nicolay’s thbug];it. He had read in a Queensland news¬ 
paper that not far from, where he was, gold, valued at 
four guineas an ounce, had been found. So that he had 
taken all, his tools and implements with him, and ex- 
p^ted to return with kis saddle-bags full of gold. 

He spent many a hot forenoon, therefore, digging in 
the river-beds, to see if any glimmer of gold might flash 
upon him while Elsie did a washing in the water. But 
as yet no success attended these efforts, and Nicolay, 
like a wretched, disillusioned gambusino and ‘ fossicker,’. 
went from one river-bed to another and began to curse 
the boy. Even supposing he found the tveasure he 
sought, how was he to know that he was not being 
watched by hostile eyes from every secret ravine and 
cave that surrounded him ? Everyone knows that the 
early gold-seekers encountered frightful tragedies. No 
sooner were they successful in discovering virgin soil 
than they were ‘ stuck up ’ by hordes of blacks. An 
aboriginal’s assegai rnight be ready to be dropped on 
Nicolay at any moment, therefore. Besides, the horses 
were suffering from want of proper fodder, Elsie was 
turning ill, and Nicolay himself had the germs of Bush 
fever in him. Even the boy began to lose enthusiasm, 
and to cease his everlasting ‘ Yowwy budgerq? !’. 

One night he came back to t,heir stopping-place after 
a hunt for game, and told Nicolay that he had heard in 
the next valley strange cries of blacks—cries utterly 
different from those of his own tribe. He advised 
Nicolay to retreat that night, even. But the wea^ man 
was hardly fit for any such midnight expedition over 
moonless rocky paths, and with stumbling horses. He 
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suggested;, rather, that they should conceal themselves in 
a cave near .at hand. It began to appear that Elsie was 
the bravest of the three, because she tool< their fears 
quite calmly, and told Nicolay to muster up a little 
courage, and to give her a revolver. 

They spent the night in the cave, however, and, instead 
of hearing any sounds of the savages, heard oqly the 
savage howls of the famished dingoes springing from 
rock to rock. Nevertheless, the native boy continued 
to warn Nicolay that the blacks of those parts, not 
having had intercourse with white men, were peculiarly 
savage. Many a gold-seeker, indeed, who had wandered 
into the region in hope of secret gain in undigged ground, 
had gone ,a-missing, and the blacks were never to be 
found, because on the advance of the search-party they 
always retired with their victim into their own haunts. 

It was the first time the boy had betrayed excitement, 
and the startled Nicolay wondered at it, and thought it 
ominous, since he never expected blacks to be afraid of 
each other. But th£ boy kept listening, and said he 
heard the sounds of a camp on the other side of the 
gully. And, as a matter, of fact, next morning proved 
that his sharp native ears had nof been deceived. For 
he, Nicolay, and ^Isie had hardly stirred from their 
hiding-place, when about fifty blacks, most of them with 
spears, wer^ seen advancing up one side of the narrow 
gorge through which the ^river was flowing, the river in 
which Nicolay had hoped t& find gold. 

^ The nati{^e boy gave the cry of alarm, but before 
•Nicolay and Elsie had time to unhobble their horses 
and mount them they were surrounded by naked blacks, 
who came upon them with a yell which resounded up 
the cliffs. They had the blackest curly hair, and were 
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rather short than tall, and of excessively degradq^ 
appearance.^ The boy shouted to Nicolay that they 
were cannibals.. A few women were among them, and 
they began to handle Elsie, and tear off her clothes, and 
shout strange cries into her ears, and were so hideous 
and offensive that she began to struggle and shriek back 
aWhejn in terror. • 

As for Nicolay, he was as white as the paper of this 
book, and was expostulating as* vigorously as he could 
with some half-dozen blacks, who had seized him and 
laid him on the ground. Had he had his pistol, and 
had fired it, doubtless they would have run away, because 
those aborigines are terrified by firearms. But neither 
he nor Elsie had had time to pick up these ^pendages 
of romance. So that the affair turned out to be the 
most hideously unromantic adventure ever recorded in 
a book. 

Meantime a wild altercation was taking place between 
the native boy and the tallest of the blacks, who was 
their leader. It seems that they were only the advance 
part of a tribe encamped in the next valley, but who 
were about to change their quarters. For these blacks 
have no settled habitations, but move^ constantly from 
one place to another, and live entirely in the open air, 
without even mia-mms. Well, then, the boy was sur¬ 
rounded, like Nicolay and Elsie, and he &n^ the'chief 
were jabbering in a heathenislj dialect. The chief kept 
pointing to Elsie, and rubbiilg his stomach, as if to indi¬ 
cate that she would make a tolerable me^, while the 
boy kept shaking his head and pointing to Nicolay!- 
The boy was right. Those blacks ^become cannibals 
under special circumstances, and the fact that that 
season had been rather scarce in game and reptiles like 
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snakes, frogs and lizards, and other crawling things such 
as those appalling creatures eat, made it highly probable 
that the two Europeans might be converted into a suit¬ 
able dish for the whole tribe. 

Presently the boy, followed by the chief, was allowed 
to advance to Nicolay, who was being held down by his 
six native assailants, and began* to speak to him. 'Jhe 
jabbering ceased, and in the sudden dead silence that fell 
all round Elsie heard every word that was said. Nicolay, 
in fact, was ordering the boy to interpret to the chief 
that if he (Nicolay) were allowed to go free, he would 
make him a present of Elsie. 

.When Elsie heard these words she almost fainted^ 
but she QBst one frantic glance at Nicolay. Everyone 
awaited the chiefs reply; he did not hesitate. Then, 
without looking at Elsie, Nicolay nodded to him, and 
was immediately released. Then the chief came up to 
Elsie, who was dragged screaming into his hideous arms. 
‘ O God, save me! O God !’ she screamed. Never did 
Nicolay forget that scream. 

Long after, when he used to narrate to Horneck lie 
after lie about her fearful death under the golden-wattle- 
tree, as he invented the story, the* scream came into his 
ears, and he seemed to see her struggling again among 

the black-limbad tribe. . 

• • 

Now, l|ow the man made up his saddlebags, and 
mounted his horse and started without looking behind; 
how he rode back into civilization, and lost his way a 
hundred times; dreamed dreadful dreams in the mid¬ 
night forest, and plucked a leaf of the golden-wattle, 
with which to dupe Horneck as a memento of the place 
of her burial; lay at a cattle-station (not Norak) half dead 
with fever for a month, and then, determining to flee 
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from Australia, came back to London at last with a fac«, 
every feature of it, thoroughly conquered by crime, 
and quite ready for detection—all this the reader will be 
spared. 

We know, of course, already that the crime-burdened 
man did come back, since he married Millicent Heath. 
But at, first he spent some time in London. There, 
troubled and tormented by his conscience and the 
memory of the poor girl’s crie?, which kept ringing, 
ringing in his ears, he was driven to walk along the 
Strand again. He looked up at Horneck’s window, 
where he used to see Elsie smiling over to him. His 
shop was now a bootmaker’s, but the new coat of paint 
on the signboard had not effaced the old marks of his 
own name, and he saw the dim tracings of it with a kind 
of fear and wonder. 

Anxious to retain all his friends, he informed most of 
them, and among them Edwin Rewbell, that he had 
returned. But for a long time he hesitated to go up to 
Horneck to tell him the false story of Elsie’s death. 
One day, however, he was startled to see a young woman 
at the window, who, of course, was none other than the 
blind Harriet, poor girl! still listening with delight to the 
roar of the Strand. He wondered if Horneck had 
married again, and if this might be his wife. Something 
or other drove him to go up to see his fatljer-in-law. 
He began to think that ariy day he might meet him in 
the street, and it would be terribly awkward. So he 
went in terror up Horneck’s dark and worn*stair. At 
his entrance, Horneck, who was reading a book, lifted up 
his hands in amazement, and the first thing he asked was: 

‘ Where’s Elsie ?’ 

Nicolay, with a face feigning grief, and all subdued 
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^ith spurious sorrow, shook his head, and took out the 
leaf of the golden-wattle from his pocket-b^ok, and told 
Horneck that the tree from which it cafme marked dear 
Elsie’s grave. She had died of fever, he said—the same 
fever whose effects the doctor might see on Nicolay him¬ 
self. Horneck burst into a flood of tears, whereupon 
Harriet, who had never heard h’im sob so loudly, cahie 
from the adjoining room, and asked what was wrong. 

‘ Elsie is dead !’ said Horneck. ‘ Here is her husband 
come to tell us! Oh gracious ! dead, do you say ?’ 

Harriet tried to comfort him, but he was anxious, in 
spite of his grief, to ask Nicolay questions. 

‘ When did it happen, and where ?’ asked Horneck, 
with the ftars bubbling in his eyes. 

Nicolay invented place and date there and then, and 
added that it was in the wilds on a stormy night, far 
from the settlements of white men. When Horneck 
asked further why he had taken her there, Nicolay shed 
tears, and pressed Horneck’s hand, and said he now 
cursed Australia for* having robbed him of her. 

‘ Were you kind to her V asked Horneck, with a 
strange mixed look of shrewdness and grief. 

Nicolay replied that indeed he was, and that he would 
never survive the loss. But when Horneck went further, 
and. asked why he had withheld the news so long, 
Nicolay pointed out that he had himself been at death’s 
door, and had only recovered on the voyage home. 
Horneck Ijad put these questions because he had in his 
pocket Elsie’s letter, which Wharton, who was now at 
Eight Bells, had faithfully delivered. Ever since he 
had received it Horneck had been uneasy, because Elsie 
had said that Nicolay’s company was intolerable, and 
that she was planning her escape. 
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At the mention of a letter, Nicolay started in coif- 
fusion, reddgning all over, and Horneck did not miss 
his embarrassment. But he replied yes, yes, he remem¬ 
bered ; Elsie had written at a time when she was very 
homesick and anjjious to leave Australia, but he had 
succeeded in reconciling her to it in the end. 

■' Why had she not written again, then ?’ asked 
Horneck. 

But Nicolay was ready with the reply that she had 
been too ill. Even at that moment, however, Horneck 
had vague feelings of distrust of him. He asked what 
he intended to do—if he intended to take up shop again, 
for instance. But Nicolay said he didn’t know. And 
then Horneck, always coming back to his dear Elsie, 
would break down once more. He told his son-in-law to 
come back soon, to give him these griefs all over again. 
Meantime he introduced his blind Harriet, who would 
now require to fill lost Elsie’s place. 

But, after a fortnight had passed, and there was 
still no sign of Nicolay’s return, Horneck, in a fever of 
grief, ran down to Craven Street to question him on 
these details anew. When he arrived at the old lodgings 
and asked for Nicolay, the landlady said he had left for 
Eight Bells, in Sussex, ten days before, having been 
summoned there by Aclegram. Nicolay, indeed, had 
been careless enough to leave the telegram on his parlour 
table, and the landlady brought it for Horneck's in¬ 
spection. It was no other than Rewbell’^ telegram 
questioning him as to his willingness to take over. 
Millicent Heath, and her dowry and her sin. 

When Horneck read the cynical telegram, which ran, 

‘ Will you make hymen with maic^en to whom mishap 
has come? Lord M.; good prospects.— Rewbell,’ 
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■nable to restrain his astonishment, he asked the land¬ 
lady if the man had actually gone down to Sussex to 
get married again already. , ’ 

‘ That he has,* said the landlady, who was Scotch, 
‘ and went away quite spruce and dapper-like. I wonder 
what the mishap is. The poor thing may have broken 
her leg. Doubtless it’s one of these matrimonial agencies 
that’s been looking out for one for him. I never believed 
in them. But Mr. Nicolay has been so restless and 
sleepless ever since he came home, that I said to him: 
“ Man, take another wife to yourself. Ye can’t do with¬ 
out one.” And he’s taken the advice, sure enough I’ 
Horneck left the woman before she had well finished 
her sentince, went hurriedly back to Harriet and told 
her that he would be absent for some days, and then 
took train to Eight Bells. Some sleuth instinct drove 
him to chase Nicolay, and, as we know, he even accom¬ 
panied him to the bedside of the late Earl of Mom- 
pesson. So that now we have arrived again at placid 
little Eight Bells, which is to be the scene of all these 
commingled passions. 



CHAPTER y 
EIGHT BELLS 

Ever since Harold had come of age, Lady Mompesson 
had been vainly endeavouring to persuade him to go 
back to Oxford. It was now the end of Febrfiary, and 
she asked him to make up his mind to begin the new 
term after Easter. It was nothing that he was now 
Lord Mompesson, if he was not thoroughly educated. 
That he had already mismanaged his estate there could 
be no doubt, she thought. The three new cottages, 
which had just reached completion, and were being 
taken over by their respective tenants, Nicolay, Horneck 
and Wharton, stood at a short distance from the gates 
of North Bayton, defacing the roadway and the 
approaches to the ancient seat of the Mompessons. 
Every time the old lady drove to and front Eight Bel^p, 
she required to pass these insolent cottages. T^e brick 
walls surrounding their little gardens had been newly 
built, and the slates of the robfs had not yet had a 
shower of rain. 

It was still Lady Mompesson’s fixed belief that they 
were Rewbell’s work, and had been devised for the 
shelter of his needy friends. He had waited, she 
thought, until her husband’s death to*take advantage of 
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her son’s inexperience and generosity. When Rewbell 
stoutly maintained that Horneck was not iiis friend at 
all, and that he had already complained to the young 
lord about Wharton’s insolence, she only looked at him 
penetratingly, and asked about Nicolay. It was hard to 
have to-withhold the truth from her. 

‘The late Earl,’ she said, ‘whom you professed^to 
serve with affection, would never have sanctioned the 
presence of that man on the estate, and certainly never 
would have built a special cottage for him. Why, 
among all others, has he been' selected, supposing that 
there was a necessity for building cottages at all ? I told 
Millicent, who has so shocked me, that I never wished 
to see her^gain, and now she and the man who misled 
her are planted under my very eyes, at my very gates. 
It is monstrous! And I should. have stopped it before 
Harold came of age.’ 

It was difficult to keep from telling her that it was the 
late Earl, and none other, who had planted Millicent 
there. But for the shke of his promise to Porlock, and 
partly also for the sake of his promise to the dead, 
Rewbell determined to keep the ^ecret, and to betray it 
only on great provocation, and when his own interests 
might be imperilled by withholding it. That moment 
would come, bfecause Lady Mompesson had decided 
to take th®^ advice of Leaf and Merridge, who had not 
yet made up the estate acc9unts. 

Meantime, Millicent and Nicolay had bought furniture 
and were already installed. The much-travelled man 
‘seemed to have found luck at last. But Horneck, who 
had now brought, with him Harriet and her mother’s 
furniture, was living pext door, and some of his side- 
windows looked into the side-windows of Nicolay’s 
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cottage, so that Nicolay had an imminent scourge as a 
neighbour. ^Wharton, with old raving Heath, lived in 
the last of the three houses. 

Harold’s wish that Wharton should have a little 
cottage of his own had coincided with Rewbell’s 
arrangements for providing for old Heath. And, at 
leSst, on this point Lady Mompesson was satisfied, 
because she was shown a paper attached to the will of 
her husband, in which he had provided thus generously 
for the bankrupt miller. Why Heath and his daughter 
could not live together was doubtless explained by their 
old quarrel. But the presence of these six people housed 
at the principal entrance to the castle was the continual 
subject of her ladyship’s astonishment. Sh^ meant to 
avoid and ignore Millicent, and although she was told 
that Millicent was about to give birth to a child, her 
severity did not relax. 

Millicent, in fact, would shortly give birth to the late 
Earl’s child. And when one day she told Nicolay that 
she was feeling very ill, and required Horneck’s assist¬ 
ance, Nicolay told her she wasn’t to have it, and if there 
wasn’t another doctor at Eight Bells, she would just 
require to do without one altogether,, At this she began 
to scream, and Horneck, hearing the screams through 
his open window, and thinking that at last her houft had 
come, ran out and jumped the low wall whicti separated 
his own garden from Nicolay’s, and entered the cottage 
to ask what was wrong. ^ 

Nicolay told him it was no business of his, and that 
unless he kept to his own cottage complaints would be' 
made to Lord Mompesson. But Miljicent kept calling 
the doctor, and urging him to cejme, so that, brushing 
Nicofay aside, he went to her rescue, and eased her for 
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ttie moment. Old Heath, too, used to come in to bother 
Nicolay, and he began to think that a m^n who pos¬ 
sesses two fathers-in-law deserves pity. Old Heath 
generally went raving to his daughter’s bedside, de¬ 
manding to see his grandson, who ,was not yet born 
(and, for that matter, who in the world knew whether 
it wouldn’t be a girl?), and offering to celebrate the 
infant’s entrance into the world with ironical thanks¬ 
givings. 

Wharton, too busy up at the stables, allowed old 
Heath to rampage about the cottages, much to Horneck’s 
amusement and Millicent’s terror. For sometimes for 
hours he refused to move out of Nicolay’s little garden., 

On the whole, these new tenants on the North Bayton 
estate were rather an extraordinary set, and Lady 
Mompesson, when she sat down to consider her son’s 
follies, generosities, horses, debts, and other forms of 
youthful madness, felt that the downfall of her house 
was close at hand. Doubtless the boy would sooner or 
later plunge into some matrimonial folly, and his career 
would be then complete. Diplomacy, statecraft, the 
House of Lords, even the Army or the Navy or the 
Church—since some lords become parsons—those were 
the goals at which she would have been content to see 
him aiming. 

But, ia'stead, he would lend a fine cob to Dr. Horneck, 
and go a-riding with him over the far downs, and 
a-Iunching with him in the little villages and coast 
towns of Sussex, making his name cheap, and giving it 
freely away for slander and gossip. It seemed strange 
that a boy nobly born could behave in such a way—a 
Mompesson I Were^ the vows he made when he came 
of age not broken already ? 
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Harold, however, was thoroughly enjoying himseW; 
hunting like\.a glorious young madman in scarlet, with 
spring blood in liis veins, spring freshness in his veins, 
and making everyone smile and be happy by sheer 
infection wherevei; he went. For, after all, a smile is 
infectious—far more infectious than a frown, for instance. 
Well, then, that is the ^^ne maddening time of the year 
when larks rise and Spring’s matin-bell sounds froni 
village to village. And Harold' was in those roomy 
years of youth which are like great, gorgeous gardens, 
limitless, infinite, heaped! 

O sweet o’ the year! / knew the sun, I knew his 
glory on an upland and in the valleys. I knew where his 
feet dropped gold and his footprints were nne gold. 
And I followed rivers to their sources, where they came 
pouring out of the lap of the mysterious Earth Mother. 
Ah, but are these spread lightnings and firmaments of 
youth, this kingdom and victory of light, already 
vanished ? Ah, but is the gate already shut to—gate of 
‘ the magic and forgotten gardens of youth !’ 

Not, certainly, for Harold. He was in those rapid, 
courageous, full-hearted days of'young passion. It was 
charming to see him forget that he was. a great lord in 
his intimacy with Horneck. But, after all, as he pointed 
out to his mother, Horneck came of a family perhaps 
older than the Mompessons, and had only beett, unlucky. 
His admiration for the great dark, baffled man might be 
trying enough to poor old Porlock, for it p^pved that 
Harold found Horneck more interesting than his old 
tutor had ever been. But it proved also that he had 
some rudiments of idealism in him. , 

He was always anxious to hear Horneck’s opinion on 
any subject. And in spite of all his boyish ardour for 
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Uie Vicar, he began to ask advice from Horneck, and to 
open his soul to him in a way he had never done to 
Porlock, He began to think that it.woiild be more 
profitable to listen to Dr, Horneck than to attend 
lectures at Oxford. So that when his mother urged him 
to go back to his professors, he said : * 

‘ No, mother. Dr. Horneck is worth a hundred pto- 
fessors!’ 

* I suppose,’ she replied, ‘ you think he will be a better 
companion for you, and a better friend than Mr. Porlock 

‘Oh, well,’ said Harold, ‘poor old Pory isn’t as 
modern as Dr. Horneck. He knows nothing except 
hunting and psalm-singing.’ 

‘ He knows what will keep you from falling, Harold !’ 
exclaimed his mother. ‘ The day was when you loved 
him, and never would have spoken in such a way about 
him.’ 

‘ Have I said anything against old Pory ?—not I,’ said 
Harold. 

‘Mr. Porlock is not a parasite, at least. He has not 
wrung a cottage from you, and a horse, and I know not 
what all!’ 

‘ Dr. Horneck,’ said Harold, “ pays a rent for his 
cottage, and I have only lent him a horse. He is a very 
woriderful man,omother.’ 

‘And I hear that he, too, was familiar with that man 
Nicolay before they came here. This is an extra¬ 
ordinary situation. I fed as if there is a conspiracy 
against you. But how often have I spoken in vain 
about it r she exclaimed, in irritation. ‘ I only warn you 
more.’ 

It seemed vain* also, to ask Porlock again to reassert 
his influence over th? young lord. Porlock saw that it 
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had practically ceased to exist, and he said as much to 
Lady Momjjesson. 

Horneck wast snugly housed with his niece on the 
estate, and was going to be the most important factor in 
the development of the young lord’s character. The 
boy’s precise danger was that he was too delightful for 
evary stranger he met.' And his mother began to think 
that there was something so Bohemian and careless, so 
undignified, free-and-easy, and foblishly open-hearted in 
him, that he was hardly a Mompesson at all. Yet 
every night she prayed very earnestly for him, even 
mentioning, as all mothers do, the trivial things of his 
daily life, such as that in his hunting and riding he 
might be kept from danger. For beneath h^r apparent 
hardness and her formalism she had a heart that loved 
him. She believed, however, that he was being led off 
his feet, and when Harold told her that, instead of going 
back to Oxford, he intended to read history, mathematics 
and other things with Dr. Horneck, she asked Porlock to 
make a final effort to wrest the boy .out of such hands. 

But Porlock found great difficulty in doing the thing, 
or even in attempting to do it. ■ He never could reach 
the boy now. He w'as always sure to be walking or 
riding with the doctor. Porlock felt sure that the 
dreadful man would be corrupting the boy’s mind with 
modern scepticism. The fact that Horneck never came 
to church was sufficient proof that he was not the sort of 
companion Harold should have chosen. For all that 
the Vicar and Lady Mompesson knew, he might be 
pouring into him the latest heterodox views, the denial 
of miracles, the so-called dual authorship of Isaiah, and 
other blasphemies. Horneck’s years, his intellectual 
power, which Porlock suspected and feared, the man’s 
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))uge English disdain for opinions which he conceived to 
be inferior to his own, also his great strength of body, 
almost Herculean—all this, together, with a certain 
ghastly fascination of eyes and smile under which 
Porlock himself had come, would be sure, he thought, 
to impress the impressionable boy. And not merely 
Harold, but the whole district would suffer from the 
ascendancy of such a man, for Harold might be tempted 
to alter half the customs of his ancestors according to 
the whim of a freethinking doctor. 

Even as it was, Horneck had begun to practise in 
Eight Bells, and had cured the innkeeper of a quinsy, 
and there was a report that he was about to operate for 
cataract on an old woman. He was being well spoken 
of in the district. In these things Porlock, who had 
a noble soul in him, might have rejoiced, especially when 
he got to know that Horneck had attended the bedsides 
of some poor people without asking a fee. But, being 
Harold’s old tutor, he resented the doctor’s intrusion at 
North Bayton. When once Lady Mompesson proposed 
that Porlock should come to dinner, Harold said he 
would run down and fetch Horneck also. But his mother 
then said that she would never think of having Porlock. 
Harold was beginning to chafe. After all, he was master 
now, and could, invite to his table whom he pleased. It 
was not even necessary for his mother to live at North 
Bayton. She had been provided for otherwise under the 
will. It was hardly even lier privilege now to order him 
to Oxford, or anywhere else. And, indeed, she began to 
see dimly some peril of alienation in the distance. Her 
authority over him would be all too brief at the best. 
Was it wise to make it briefer by thwarting him in the 
small affairs of his ovt’n friendships, likes and dislikes ? 
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Porlock strongly advised her to move very gently. 
The ire and haughty temper of the Mompessons was in 
the boy’s v^ins,, and deny it how they cbuld, he was 
master of himself and of his lands. Let her take care, 
therefore, not to rouse him. ‘ The true peril,’ thought 
Porlock, ‘ will be hfs marriage, when it comes. That may 
shpck her, for the marriage of a headstrong boy has 
never yet failed to shock the trembling parents.’ Mean¬ 
time she should rather be thankful that he was as ‘ good ’ 
as he was. 

Thus, although it was rather painful for Porlock to 
ride to hounds in company with Horneck, since he 
seemed to have ousted him from his old place at Harold’s 
side, yet he had too much natural pride andidignity to 
show resentment. And when, having once asked Harold 
what Horneck was doing for him, Harold had replied- 
that he was the cleverest man he had ever met, Porlock 
said he had no doubt about it, and that he hoped the 
young lord was making progress in his studies. 

The truth was, however, that Horpeck, who was, per¬ 
haps^ too outspoken, was steadily, although quite uncon¬ 
sciously, damaging the foundations of belief which 
Porlock had so carefully laid long ago in the young 
lord’s mind. In fact, one day, while rforneck and the 
boy were walking beyond Eight Bells pn the road to 
Eastdown, enjoying the breath of spring already in the 
air, and noticing that the trees were stretching their 
cramped limbs after the rigorous winter’s cold, they got 
into a very earnest conversation. It had been' suggested 
by a sower who was busy scattering grain on one of 
Dicky Nye’s fields. 

Horneck said that such a sight always reminded him 
of the Parable of the Sower in the New Testament, 
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'^hich was a strange parable, full of contradictions and 
confused thinking. Harold, a little startle^, asked him 
what' he meant, because that parable had been especially 
dear to him as a child. His mother used often to read 
it to him, and take him out to the fields to see it being 
acted, as it were. He had understood it clearly, since 
he had been familiar from the earliest with agricultucal 
scenes. 

‘ But, look you,’ saidHorneck, ‘ that parable is a piece 
of very loose and inaccurate thinking. The fact is, 
Huxley went the wrong way about. He shouldn’t have 
troubled about the dates of the Gospels at all. His 
criticism was too external, in fact. He ought to have 
undermincfci the thing from the inside, and shown the 
incoherence and meaninglessness of many of those 
renowned sayings. For instance, let us take that parable 
of the Sower. The Sower goes out to sow, just like 
that man over there. Very well, then. Some seeds fall 
by the wayside, and the birds come and devour them 
up. Some fall on .stony places, where they have no 
earth, and wither away as soon as the sun is up. Some 
fall among thorns and-are choked. The rest fall into 
good ground, as good as the micfdle of that field there. 
Yes, yes, all right. But seeds can grow only where 
thej' are let faU, and it is difficult to see what control 
the crop can have over the Sower’s hand. This parable 
contains problems it makes no attempt to solve. The 
truth underlying it is, that,Tor good or for evil, each indi¬ 
vidual is ifi the hands of a destiny beyond his reach— 
destiny, or God, or whatever you will, like a great sower 
scattering millions of grains over the world. I assure 
you, my dear boy, that Jesus never believed in freewill 
if He really underwood this parable of His. Well, 
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then, you see, He is only content with the fact that sotup 
of the seeds Have the good fortune to be let fall in the 
right place. He congratulates all the successes, and passes 
judgment on the rest of the blighted vegetation which 
follows in the Sower’s wake. But whose is the fault ? 
The Sower’s, of course. There was never a more vivid 
picture of the naturalistic view of the world.’ 

Harold listened, and it all came to him like an uneasy 
revelation. At first he felt a shock of antagonism 
against the doctor, because it seemed to him as if his 
soul and all its old beliefs were being rooted up. He 
said to Horneck that he had never thought of it before. 
Porlock had never even hinted such a method of ex¬ 
amining the materials of faith. But if oue parable 
could be thus turned upside down, it augured ill for the 
others. Was the whole structure of belief to totter to 
the ground ? 

‘Precisely,’ said Horneck; ‘take the Parable of the 
Tares, in which the Son of Man sows the good seed, and 
the devil the tares. This is an adjinirable statement of 
fatalism, but it is misused by its own Author. If you are 
a tare, and if soil is provided ibr your roots, what can 
you do but grow ? The question of choice is never even 
considered. You are planted, and you have got to 
grow!’ 

It was by conversations like these that Horneck began 
to exercise a great, if destructive, influence on the boy’s 
mind. Lady Mompesson wa#a strict Church woman, and 
Harold had been very religiously brought up. But 
Horneck seemed to tumble religion out of his mind. I 
think Horneck made a mistake. Harold was not yet 
ready for the nightmares of unbelief. 'But in acting thus 
Horneck had really no sinister motive. It was the man’s 
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^abit to think aloud in this way, unconscious of his 
audience. Well, then, on their way back, p they were 
passing the Vicarage, Harold blushed as he saw Porlock 
in the garden. 

Eight Bells consists of one long narrow street, such 
that a cannon-ball might be fired from one end of the 
village to the other. The church and Vicarage are.at 
the west end, or the end nearer North Bay ton, and 
after the church, the next largest building is the shed 
in which 'the corn-market is held every Thursday— 
the only day, therefore, when there is a stir in the 
village. 

It happened to be a Thursday when Harold an^ 
Horneck were walking through. Dicky Nye, the great 
burly farmer, and Charley, his burly son, together with 
a group of the lesser notabilities of Eight Bells, were 
standing at the door of the Corn Exchange, and all hats 
were raised as the young lord passed. They turned to 
look at him, and everyone agreed that he had grown 
into a fine youth. He would never be as tall as Hor¬ 
neck, but he was well set up. 

Jealousy of the doctor, however, had already begun 
to make itself felt among those*who were continually 
looking for favours from North Bayton, and were always 
on the watch for those on whom they were bestowed. 
Some even maintained that Horneck was sitting rent- 
free in hfs cottage, and shook their heads over him, as 
if he were the evil genius Of the young lord. Horneck’s 
medical services, which had already been freely given 
more than once, did not stop the mouths of envious 
gossip, and all sorts of speculations were abroad as to 
him and his blind niece. It began to be asked, too, why 
Horneck had settled himself down so hastily beside 
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Nicolay, the odd husband of Millicent, who was now 
never to be ^een in Eight Bells. 

Porlock was questioned, but he said he knew nothing 
about Dr. Horneck’s predilections. He was, in truth, 
more concerned wijth the fact that Horneck had settled 
himself down beside Lord Mompesson, When he saw 
them both coming alorig the road, he tried to quench 
the slight feeling of jealousy which arose within him at 
the stranger’s monopolization of the boy whom he had 
known from his birth, whom he had fondled as a child, 
whom later he had tutored, and had always loved. Many 
were the walks Harold and he had taken together, but 
those days seemed over. Mysteriously enough, Porlock 
felt a tear trickle down his cheek, and had ortiy time to 
brush it away before Harold and the doctor came up. 

Harold was blushing, but he waved his stick to the 
Vicar, and called him to come down from the lawn. 
Porlock came, lifting his hat as he drew nearer. He had 
been superintending his gardener at work among the 
spring beds, and his own hands were red and brown 
with the earth. Harold seized them, notwithstanding, 
while Porlock greeted Horneck with a nod, and then, 
after Harold had let Tiim free, shook hands, excusing 
himself, with the doctor, who was gloved. 

‘ What’s the news. Vicar ? How are the girls and 
Mrs. Porlock asked Harold. 

' Very well, thank you, your lordship. Won’t your 
lordship come in ?’ said Porlock, and then looked at 
Horneck, meaning to extend the welcome to him also. 

But Horneck was gazing at the church, and had his 
eyes fixed on the spire. 

Harold accepted tn^ invitation for rforneck and him¬ 
self, and they went through the gate, and walked across 
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the garden with the Vicar. Horneck, still looking at the 
church and the gravestones on the other si(Je of the bare 
blackberry hedge, was silent as he walke’d, and it was not 
until they were at the Vicarage door that he said Porlock 
had a very pleasant though solemn abode. Then they 
went in, and found Mrs. Porlock and the girls making 
children’s clothes as presents for the poor of Eight Bells 
at Easter. 

Harold asked Muriel and Marjorie why they had not 
been at the hunt lately, while Horneck engaged in 
conversation with Mrs. Porlock, Porlock himself listen¬ 
ing. Mrs. Porlock’s rheumatism was causing her great 
pain that day, and she could hardly help mentioning it 
to a stranger. Horneck had noticed her fingers band¬ 
aged up with rolls of flannel. 

‘ You must find it very painful to sew these things,’ 
he said; ‘ I think you should stop.’ 

‘ But we have so many to make before Easter,’ she 
said. ‘ I must get on with them. I haven’t begun the 
boys’ things yet.’ 

Horneck asked her if he might see her hands, and she 
readily consented. He saw shg was suffering from 
rheumatic enlargement of the bones. 

‘You have most pain at night, have you not?’ he 
asked. * 

‘Yes, it is perfectly dreadful a't night!’ she said. 

‘ Perhaps the doctor could something,’ said Porlock, 
more anxipus at the moment about his wife’s recovery 
than about the theological opinions of Dr. Horneck. 

‘You have come to be our new doctor, I hear,’ said 
Mrs. Porlock. • 

‘ Oh well, not exactly,’ Horneck replied; ‘but I shall do 
what I can among you. I shall go wherever I am called.’ 
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‘ Well, then, can you do anything for a poor rheif- 
matic ? This is a dreadful place for rheumatism,’ said 
the suffering woman. 

Horneck asked her if she had ever been treated with 
tincture of iodine,'and when she said no, he was sur¬ 
prised. 

‘‘ May I ?’ he asked, as he rose and went to Porlock’s 
desk, evidently for the purpose of writing a prescription. 

‘ Certainly,’ said Porlock, preparing the ink and paper 
for him. 

The two girls and Harold were sitting at the fireplace, 
and stopped talking to look at Horneck’s great head 
bending over the desk, where the light from the window 
fell on the clusters of his dark hair. And then Harold 
whispered to them: 

‘ Isn’t he a wonderful-looking man ?’ 

Muriel whispered back that she thought Horneck very 
ugly ; but Marjorie said, ‘ No, not a bit.’ 

‘ Who is he ?’ whispered Marjorie; ‘ we've heard so 
much about him. Hasn’t he a blind niece V 

Harold nodded, but their whispers were cut short by 
a question of Mrs. Poflock to Harold about his mother. 
Horneck was giving Porlock instructions as to how the 
tincture should be used, and the Vicar, much touched 
by his kindness, put the prescription in a drawer of^his 
desk. Porlock was too generous a parson to keep from 
praising even a man about \yhom he had doubts. So 
he began: o 

‘ I hear you have done some very charitable work, sir. 
You have been attending, and even sitting up long nights 
with. Widow Blades. Her son was blessing your name 
to me to-day.’ , 

‘ Oh, that was a trifle,’ said Horneck, smiling, while 
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Harold was quite pleased that the Vicar and Horneck 
seemed to be getting on well with each other. 

‘ I am afraid, doctor,’ continued Porlock, ‘ that they 
can give you but scanty payment, but I am sure their 
gratitude will be thoroughly sincere.’, 

‘ I ask nothing better,’ said Horneck. * You must 
know that I have never really made a living by sny 
profession. It was by an accident that I took it up. 
My father was Sir Ralph Horneck, well known as an 
authority on the breeding of cattle, and used to be 
called the Breeding Baronet.’ 

‘ Oh, indeed! oh, indeed!’ exclaimed Porlock,evidently 
surprised. 

‘ Well, doctor, shall we be going ?’ said Harold. 

After they left, Mrs. Porlock said that the doctor was 
a thoroughly delightful man, and that she felt convinced 
he was going to cure her. Porlock agreed that they 
could learn charity even from those outside the fold, but 
said it was a pity that a man with such brains, no doubt 
the most remarkable person in the district, never came 
to church. It was to be hoped, he added, that his in¬ 
fluence on Lord Mompesson would be a good, and not 
a bad one. M,uriel and Marjorie then said that Harold 
had asked them why they had not been at the hunt, but 
that they had* been ashamed to say that it was because 
the Vicar couldn’t afford horses. 

‘ He might have offered us one each,’ said Muriel. 

‘I am^sure you had Just to ask it from him,’ said 
Mrs. Porlock. 

Meanwhile Harold and the doctor were on their way 
to North Baytop. Harold asked him how he was liking 
his cottage, and if everything was comfortable. Hor¬ 
neck said yes, inde^, he was liking it very much, and 
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that already the wonderful air of Sussex had improved 
Harriet’s health. Harold then began to question him 
about Nicolay, amd said he was rather an odd lot. 

‘ I don’t suppose you knew him before you came here, 
doctor ?’ he asked., ‘ Rewbell recommended him to me 
as a tenant.’ 

^ Oh yes,’ said Horneck. ‘ Oh, certainly. He is my 
son-in-law.’ 

‘ Your son-in-law!’ exclaimed Harold. ‘ But Mil- 
licent is old Heath’s-’ 

‘ Oh yes,’ said Horneck,' but he married my dear 
El-’ 

Here the doctor burst into tears, while Harold looked 
at him in astonishment. ‘ 

‘ Ah, I am sorry. Excuse me, my lord,’ said Horneck. 

Harold said he was extremely sorry indeed. 

‘ It’s a recent blow,’ said Horneck—‘ an open wound !’ 

Harold then said that he knew that Nicolay was a 
friend of Edwin Rewbell, his own manager. 

‘ K friend?' asked Horneck. 

* Well, I mean related in some way.’ 

‘ Yes, connected by marriage, I think,’ said Horneck. 

‘ Did you know Edwin before you camg here, doctor ?’ 

* I met him once, I think. When was it ? It was the 
very day my dear child was taken from me for ever.’ , 

The doctor then threw out his hands helple^ly, and 
shook himself in violent emotion. As he-stood in the 
middle of the road, he offered a strange spectacle to 
Harold. As soon as he had come to himself, however, 
the young lord at once changed the subject. They were 
now in sight of the cottages. , 

* My father, you know,’ said Harold, ‘ took pity at last 
on the old bankrupt miller, and lefl him a cottage by 
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special codicil just before he died. It must have been 
anly a few hours before, because his signaj,ure is quite 
shaky. If Teddy Wharton behaves well,* and succeeds in 
turning out some good horses for me, I mean him to 
get that cottage after old Heath’s dq^th. Heath is his 
uncle, you know, and he is Millicent’s cousin.’ 

‘ Yes, I remember,’ said Horneck. ‘ I remember your 
father, on his death-bed, shouting out that old Heath was 
to have a cottage as wbll.’ 

‘ Were you at my father’s death-bed ?’ asked Harold 
in astonishment. 

‘ Oh, ye—es,’ replied Horneck, suddenly aware that he 
had made a mistake. 

‘ I nevef heard of it. Edwin said another doctor was 
there. Dr. Meiklam, who has since died.’ 

‘ Ah, yes,’ said Horneck. ' Meiklam had been there, 
no doubt, before he himself turned ill, but I happened 
to be in Eight Bells just at the very end, although I 
remember another doctor did come the very day your 
father died.’ 

‘ How interesting! It is strange Edwin has said 
nothing about it. And have they never paid you, doctor ?’ 

‘ It is enough.payment, my lorcf, to be your lordship’s 
tenant,’ said Horneck, pointing to his own cottage. 

^s they rea<rfied the gate, they saw Nicolay running 
into his house like a rat into a hole. Horneck, with his 
finger oifTthe spring of the gate, looked curiously at the 
disappearjpg man, and Harold was astonished to see the 
doctor’s eyes blazing. He turned again to see if 
Nicolay was there, but he had fled in. 

Harold then sqid to Horneck : 

‘ I should just like to see how the cottages look when 
they are furnished, doctor. May I come in ?’ 
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‘ If your lordship will honour us,’ said Homeck, ‘ we 
shall indeec^ be very pleased.’ 

They went in! Harriet had heard her uncle’s voice, 
and was groping to the door to open it for him. Before 
they came down the little walk, she had opened the door 
and was standing on the threshold with the spring sun¬ 
shine full upon her. She was crying: 

‘ Ah, I see you, uncle. No, I see two coming to me 
in the sun!’ 

Horneck’s cottage was two stories high, and con*- 
tained in all seven apartments. Two little sitting- 
rooms, one on each side of the door, had oriel windows 
with sides and sashes painted white. The front-door 
was painted green and had a brass knocker. *Horneck’s 
bedroom, which was on the second flat, had two windows, 
one to the front, and the other facing the gable of 
Nicolay’s cottage. Harriet’s bedroom was on the other 
side, with a window to the front, and another facing old 
Heath’s gable. Indeed, the three cottages had been 
built on the same plan, and presented the same appear¬ 
ance. Before them lay the undigged expanse of downs, 
and behind them the trees which hid North Bayton and 
sheltered it from the sea-storms. 

From the little gardens the sea could be seen gleam¬ 
ing southward, and nothing separated it from .the 
cottages except the cliffs and the downs. ^About a 
hundred yards distant was the principal entrance to the 
castle, and the road which led to it led also^eastwards 
to Seadown, and westwards to Eight Bells. 

In summer, when the wind was high, the dust used- to 
beat against the windows like a sand-storm. It w'as on 
the whole a lonely road, except for now and again a 
carrier’s^ cart or the old omnibus running between Sea- 
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dbwn, Eight Bells, and Eastdown, or a shepherd driving 
his flock to new pasture, or her ladyship’s carriage as it 
passed towards Eight Bells. * 

Horneck called his little house Twilight Cottage, at the 
suggestion of Harriet, whose whole life was in twilight. 
He had furnished it with Harriet’s mother’s furniture, 
which had been left for the purpose, but which proved 
itself to be at least three times too much, so that the 
unused remainder was sent back to London to be sold. 
Besides Harriet’s companion, one servant was found 
sufficient. At last Horneck had a little room of his 
own, where he could arrange the books which had been 
his life-long friends, and where he could smoke and 
think undisturbed as long as he pleased. He was 
content, also, with the progress Harriet was making. 
She seemed to thrive in Sussex air. Now and again he 
used to be seen walking with her, and Harriet was so 
strong and so good a walker that they often went as far 
as Eight Bells to make a few purchases. 

At first the doctdr was afraid to allow her out alone 
on the downs, in case she might go too near the cliffs, 
whose white heads, a hiile and a half away, could be 
seen from the windows. Indeed, anyone running that 
distance in a straight line from Twilight Cottage would 
go sheer over‘them to his destruction. Harriet, how¬ 
ever, b^an to know by the varying noise of the sea, 
accordm^g as she approached or receded, how to avoid 
danger, apd Horneck allowed her to roam over the downs 
as often as she pleased on those clear spring days. 

Everyone who had seen her at Eight Bells had been 
struck by her .extraordinary beauty, and few could 
believe she was blityl. For it was not merely that her 
eyes were open and full of expression. She moved 
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with grace, as if perfectly sure of every step, although, 
of course, ijow and again a certain hesitating movement 
betrayed the tifnidity of the blind. But her tall form, 
her dark hair, and her very regular features were re¬ 
marked by almost everyone in the village, and when 
Horneck brought her to Eight Bells on an afternoon, 
he used to hear admiring comments by passers-by. 
Never, indeed, had beauty been so sorely handicapped. 

The first time Muriel and Marjorie Porlock saw her 
they could not resist turning round to look at her after 
she had passed. The next time they met her was after 
Horneck had been at the Vicarage, and they stopped 
him and asked if this was his niece. Horneck intro¬ 
duced her, and they said they hoped she wouid come to 
see them. 

‘ These are the Vicar’s daughters, Harriet,’ said Hor¬ 
neck. ‘ They are inviting you to the Vicarage.’ 

The blind girl smiled and thanked them, and said she 
would come. Indeed, Harriet drew forth the compas¬ 
sion of everyone who saw her. To'be so beautiful and 
so blind seemed an extraordinary fate. But perhaps 
no one felt such pity for her as Harold. It is no exag¬ 
geration to say that when he saw her that morning, 
standing on the threshold of the little cottage in the sun, 
he thought that the world could contain no lovelier 
creature. ^ 

Standing there magnificent and helpless in the door¬ 
way, she looked like some tirecian goddesj, stricken 
blind. Harold had a good deal of submerged chivalry 
in his nature that had never yet had an opportunity of 
being called forth. And he felt a new s^sation, mingled 
of compassion and awe, as he lopked at the superb 
helpless girl. Involuntarily he stopped in the gravelled 
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pathway to look at her. Homeck glanced at him, and 
said : 

‘Yes, that’s she. Most people are surprised when 
they see her first.’ 

Then they went forward, and Horneck introduced 
him, calling back Harriet, who, conscious that there was 
a stranger present, was withdrawing. 

* Harriet,’ said Horneck, ‘ this is Lord Mompesson.’ 

‘ I am glad to see you,’ said Harold. 

‘ I’m sorry I cannot seej/ou, my lord,’ replied Harriet, 
smiling. 

Then they went in, but Harold forgot that he had 
come to see the cottage. He could have sat talking a 
long time t^^ the blind girl. He asked her how she was 
liking Sussex, and said he was sorry she could not enjoy 
the sight of the country round about. She said yes, 
indeed, that her uncle had told her that it was a beautiful 
place, and that his lordship possessed a splendid in¬ 
heritance. But she could only see glimmerings and 
shadows of it. 

‘You must come to see my mother,’ said Harold. 

‘ She is very interested, in the blind. Indeed, she is 
president of an institution for bliild women in London, 
and invites them here every spring. I hope you will 
come.’ , ■ 

Harriet thanked his lordship, but when Horneck took 
him over'the house the boy was anxious to go back to 
the little sitting-room where they had left Harriet. And 
he did go into the parlour again to ask her if there was 
anything special which she needed. 

‘ Nothing, my lord,’ she said, ‘ except eyes to see you!’ 

She had been touched by the peculiar tenderness of 
his voice. 
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‘ Do you like flowers ?’ he asked. 

‘ Yes, your lordship, I love them,’ 

‘ Then you sljall have some,’ he said. 

Horneck stood watching the boy, and thought him 
thoroughly charming. Then they said good-bye, and 
Harold walked back to North Bayton with something 
Ijke tears in his eyes as he murmured, ‘That dear 
girl r 

‘ Mother,’ he said, as soon as he arrived at the castle, 
* I’ve seen the doctor’s niece. She’s almost totally 
blind. And she’s so beautiful! You’ll be interested 
in her. Do have her up. She reminds me of one of 
the blind girls you had here last spring.’ 

His mother was silent. He had never seen her look 
quite so stern. 

‘ Mother 1’ he said, ‘ do you mean to say that just be¬ 
cause that girl is the niece of Dr. Horneck you will 
have nothing to do with her—you who are mixed up in 
a charity for the blind ? I call it shocking. I call it 
damned hypocrisy and cant! Thajt’s what I do!’ 

* Harold, Harold !’ she exclaimed, ‘ what are things 
coming to when you can talk tg me in such a way ?’ 

‘ Talk to you in such a way !’ he repeated mockingly. 
‘ Don’t you deserve it ? Isn’t Dr. Horneck right when 
he describes all your Christianity as honeycombed 
with snobbism and pharisaism ? A cruel Christian is 
the worst devil in the world.’ \ 

‘ Harold, do you call me cruel—your mother cruel ?’ 

‘Of course,’ he sajd hoarsely. ‘You®hate Dr. 
Horneck—you who taught me to love my enemies, to 
do good even to those who despitefully use you. 
O God, the cant of it 1 She is blind, but because 
Horneck is her uncle and my friend she is not to be 
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received among the other blind people who’ will come 
here. Mother, I am ashamed of you—utterly 1’ 

‘ Harold,’ said his mother, ‘ if I refuse^ to receive Dr. 
Horneck’s blind niece, it is not^ certainly, because I hate 
her or him, but because I do not wish to encourage a 
man who has lost me my son ! You will repent what 
you have said, Harold !’ , 

Lady Mompesson then broke down in tears. It was 
on Harold’s hot lips to say that it was not necessary 
for his mother to continue living at North Bayton at 
all, but he withheld these frightful words of expulsion, 
and hurriedly left the room. Before he went, however, 
she had seen the fury of his looks, his defiance, his 
scorn, her own son’s contempt. And she felt that at 
that moment he had leapt into arrogant manhood. 
Days passed without a word spoken between them. 
Her pride and his sealed their lips. 

Wharton brought round the roan, and he went 
riding for hours over the wide downs, returning late 
at night, while his mother sat listening hours in agony 
for the sound of his horse’s hoofs on the avenue. He 
kept brooding on Harriet. Horneck had taught him 
to think, but thus far had only^made him conscious 
of a hundred disillusions. Woe indeed to the man 
who begins to analyze his pleasures! And that was 
what Horneck had taught him to do. A certain 
changej.kd come over the gay boy. Wharton deplored 
that he was taking now so’ little interest in his horses. 
An occasional ride seemed to satisfy him. The time 
was past when he would wish to sit up a whole night 
with a sick horse. His enthusiasm had cooled, and 
Wharton went grumbling about the stables. Everyone 
blamed Horneck for’’the change that had taken place. 
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And, indeed, if the young lord was ever long absept 
from Nortl^ Bayton, it always turned out that he had 
been at Twilight Cottage. 

Now, a few weeks previously Harold had arranged 
that the doctor sljould come up to North Bayton every 
forenoon to give him lessons in various subjects. 
Horneck’s multifarious knowledge had impressed the 
young lord, who gladly listened to his theories. Almost 
daily, therefore, Lady Mompesson used to see Horneck 
coming up the long avenue, stopping now and again to 
lean on his stick and look at the trees and the flower¬ 
beds and the lawn. What especially delighted him at 
North Bayton was the profusion of rhododendrons. On 
both sides of the avenue there were tall buiihes of that 
exquisite flower, and the late lord had even imported 
some of the finest Himalayan specimens, which were 
now lighting up and glorifying the North Bayton 
grounds. 

As soon as Harold heard that Horneck admired them 
so much, he ordered some to be transplanted into the 
little garden at Twilight Cottage; and one morning it 
gave the doctor a surprise to see these charming bushes 
flourishing opposite' his windows. When, however. 
Lady Mompesson used to see the huge man stalking up 
to the castle, it may be easily understood how his 
presence made her almost terrified. For she knew that 
he was a destroying influence, that he was roV>ing her 
of her boy, and filling his" head with the folly and 
arrogance of unbelief. Ah, how the days seemed at an 
enormous distance when the curly-headed child had 
come to her knee, and had repeated in the lisping and 
pathetic utterance of childhood some nursery rhyme of 
childhood’s faith 1 
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‘ I think when I read the sweet story of old, 

When Jesus was here among men, 

How He gathered the children like lambs to’His fold 
I would like to have been with Him fhen !’ 

No, no! Those days were gone for ever. The ruth¬ 
less doctor was unconsciously effacing their memory and 
breaking a woman’s heart. It does seem true, does it 
not ? that if heaven lies about us in our infancy, hell lies 
about us in our youth. The huge dark man, as he 
came stalking through the flower-gardens, seemed, a kind 
of Mephistopheles searching like a wind of death for 
young souls and young roses. Well, then, he used to 
spend two hours with his pupil, touching on God, send¬ 
ing the shafts of his wit into history, politics, literature. 
What was Christianity, for instance, as made use of by 
the Church, but a huge system of blackmail on the 
human race ? Could anyone deny it who had really 
understood the history of the Church.^ It had been 
perpetually blackmailing the human race, terrorizing it 
into belief, had it not ? No, no! The mystery is not 
why we are all so bad, but why we are all so good. 
The mystery is that, given our origin, which is close 
down among dark roots 6f sinister non-moral things, we 
should have created any system of morals or idealism at 
all. And, then, what is your Protestantism but a kind 
of theological mathematics, of a most bewildering and 
blundering kind ? How on earth could an equation 
ever be »nade of an omnipotent, omniscient Trinity on 
the one si^e, and one little ignorant and trembling, 
crushed soul on the other.? Why, it is all laborious 
nonsense. And sin—well, if the foul river of it has 
been flowing for generations undammed, unstopped, can 
we who are in the lower reaches thrust back the volume 
of it? 
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‘ My dear boy,’’said the doctor, ‘ there is no hilarity co 
great as the hilarity of the thinker,’ And then he pre¬ 
sented Harold' with Feuerbach’s ‘Essence of Chris¬ 
tianity,’ which he said had been translated by that 
admirable woman George Eliot. It was no wonder, 
therefore, if the young lord, after he had listened to 
Horneck’s vigorous scepticism and had read the book 
of the great German sceptic, ceased to go to church. 
In fact, the Sunday after Horrteck and he had taken 
their walk in the fields it so happened that Porlock was 
preaching on the Parable of the Sower. Harold was 
present, and listened very attentively, because Horneck’s 
views on the subject were still fresh in his mind. Por¬ 
lock, however, treated the parable in the commonplace 
orthodox manner, and the sermon and the service 
appeared to the young lord preposterously meaningless. 
As the congregation came out, Harold and his mother 
were respectfully saluted by the crowd of villagers, who 
fell back to make room for them. But no one knew the 
conflict taking place in the young -lord’s mind. 

It was only when they had driven back to North 
Bayton that he told his mother that that was the last 
time he meant to go to church. It never even occurred 
to him that, as the chief person in the district, he would 
be expected to obey its conventions His mother’s 
tears, exhortations, and her bitter exclamation when she 
asked if her son was an infidel, availed nothing. He 
said it was better to be an ihfidel than a hypocrite, and 
that he would not wear a mask. She felt that all her 
misgivings had come true. It was the greatest shock 
she had received since her husband’s death. 

‘That bad, bad man!’ she kept exclaiming, in refer¬ 
ence to the doctor. 
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^ Harold assured her, however, that Porlock was quite 
out of date, and, now that he remembered it, even 
Oxford was full of Horneck’s opinions. > 

‘ Do you suppose,’ he asked, ‘ that any man who holds 
a chair of science or of philosoply^ believes these 
fables ?’ 

She mentioned the recent case of Romanes—how 
that after wandering in unbelief he had come back to 
the fold and had died a Christian—he who had been a 
friend of Darwin and a most brilliant man of science. 

Harold shrugged his shoulders. Doubtless Dr. 
Horneck could explain such lapses and counter-lapses. 

‘ I tell you what it is, Harold,’ she said, almost in 
tones of anger: ‘ that man has brought about your intel¬ 
lectual corruption. He will bring about your moral 
corruption as well. The one is the prelude to the other.’ 

That night Harold found on the table in his bedroom 
Romanes’ ‘ Thoughts on Religion,’ but after glancing at 
it, he laid it down. A thorough revolution had taken 
place within him. If he was going to do any reading at 
all, it would be in Feuerbach’s ‘ Essence of Christianity.’ 
At any rate, his mother had to go to church alone. 
Sunday after Sunday she sat alone in the wide pew, 
until his lordship’s absence began to be remarked. It 
was whispered that he was now an atheist, and that 
Horneck had done it. 

When Harold met Muriel and Marjorie they glanced 
at him curiously. In fact,*the one topic of discussion 
at Eight Bells was his lordship’s atheism. Nicolay, 
•stealing along at nights to the inn, heard it discussed in 
the tavern, and whenever Horneck’s name was men¬ 
tioned with opprobrium vigorously joined in the denun¬ 
ciation. He said they should hound him out of the 

II—2 
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district. At least, sick people should never allow sueh 
a man to come to their bedsides. 

Meantime, afto, Porlock had noticed the young lord’s 
absence from church, and had guessed the cause. He 
felt pleased with his own foresight, for had he not warned 
Horneck never to tamper with the young lord’s soul ? 
To be sure, Horneck’s tampering with Mrs. Porlock’s 
rheumatism had already brought relief. She was very, 
very much better, and the little woollen bands in which 
her fingers had been swaddled were now taken off. 
Mrs. Porlock persisted in thinking that Horneck was a 
thoroughly delightful man. It was only a pity that his 
theology was not as sound as his therapeutics. 

Lady Mompesson made one last appeal ‘to Porlock. 
Let him come at once and have a serious talk with 
her son, or else defy the stranger himself in his own 
iniquitous den. For Lady Mompesson could never pass 
Twilight Cottage without feeling that it contained some¬ 
thing essentially nefarious. If the doctor’s niece was 
blind, it was doubtless a punishment for his unbelief. 
At an hour arranged with her ladyship, Porlock, there¬ 
fore, called at North Bayton on his mission to the young 
apostate. A final effort was to be made to pluck a 
brand from the burning. But in the course of this 
world’s history very few brands indeed have been 
plucked from the burning. What are brands meant for 
but to be burned ? 

Porlock knew that it was a dangerous experiment, and 
he was not surprised when Lord Mompesson, turning 
suddenly haughty for the first time, gave him a haughty' 
Mompesson glance, as if to warn hiin to mind his own 
affairs. 

‘ I am aware, your lordship,’ saii3 Porlock, stung, * that 
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I»have no right whatever, absolutely none, to attempt to 
resist the development of your lordship’s opinions. Still, 
as your lordship’s old tutor, as one who loved your lord- 
ship ’—and here Porlock faltered and Harold felt miser¬ 
able—‘ and for the sake of your dear mother, the Coun¬ 
tess, for the sake of us all, I would ask you to consider 
whither this stranger is leading you. It has already 
got abroad that your lordship has become hostile to the 
Church, and the younger and lighter youths of the 
village are beginning to stay away, and when reproved, 
mention your lordship’s name as an excuse. I thought 
it my duty as Vicar to inform your lordship of this 
painful fact.’ 

Porlock’# voice was breaking as he finished, but 
Harold’s was also breaking when he began to reply to 
his old tutor, and said hotly that he would defend 
Dr. Horneck against any of them. And then he 
launched into bitter invective against his mother and 
the hypocrisy and cant of a Christianity which prevented 
the president of a Blind Society taking pity on a blind 
girl because her uncle happened to be a sceptic. It was 
clear that it was this Wliich was rankling in the boy’s 
mind. Besides,, whose business was it, he asked, if he 
had changed his opinions ? He flung back the Vicar’s 
insinuations agiiinst Dr. Horneck’s character, and told 
him to obey his creed and think no evil of anyone. As 
for his Another, who stood weeping by his side, he said 
he did nol^molest her on account of her opinions, and 
therefore she should not molest him on account of his. 

‘But.you’re not to go away thinking I’m now your 
enemy. Vicar. I^ot a bit! You know that could never 
be. You are my friend just as usual, as well as Dr. 
Horneck,’ said Harold, smiling at his old tutor. 
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It seemed useless to proceed further. To begin to 
argue would be absurd. And so the saddened Vicar 
prepared to tafee his leave, not, however, without in¬ 
junctions from the Countess to pray for her son. Before 
he left, he whispeied to her that at least she need have 
no fear of the boy’s moral character. The sins of 
the intellect, he said, were dangerous indeed, but they 
were, after all, never so terrible as the sins of the heart. 
Harold, he felt persuaded, had a noble character, and 
doubtless he would abjure those noxious opinions when 
his judgment matured. 

Lady Mompesson shook her head sorrowfully, but 
Porlock again assured her, and in order to help matters 
he decided to call on Horneck on his way back to 
Eight Bells. In the friendliest manner he would 
tell the terrible doctor the effects which his teaching 
had already spread abroad, and ask him in the name 
of the Countess to discontinue his friendship with 
Lord Mompesson. Porlock loved Harold too much, 
and felt the seriousness of the situation too keenly, 
not to be willing to undertake such a delicate and 
thankless task. The doctor might despise him as he 
pleased ; it mattered nothing. He would be doing his 
duty. 

Horneck happened to be at home thai afternoon, and 
as Porlock stood waiting in the little room, he looked at 
the doctor’s books, many of which were unfahilliar to 
him. But he recognised the names of numerous free¬ 
thinkers, and among other books saw Buchner’s ‘ Kraft 
und Stoff,’ Lasson’s Eckhart, Strauss’ ‘Leben Jesu,’ 
Berti’s ‘ Bruno,’ Mackintosh’s ‘ Natural History of the 
Christian Religion,’ ‘ Menschlich ,,alles zu Menschlich,’ 
Lange’s ‘ History of Materialism,’ ‘Jude the Obscure,’ 
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‘JLes Contes Drolatiques,’ and many other injurious 
books. These doubtless were the stores out of which 
the doctor drew the virus of unbelief from which Harold 
was now suffering. 

Porlock looked at them placidly as so many heaped, 
weary arguments to be forgotten next century. He had 
come, not to argue, but to make a human appeal. A* 
length he heard Horneck’s heavy step descending the 
stair, and presently th*e doctor came in and shook the 
Vicar’s hand, and asked him to be seated. Porlock lost 
no time in acquainting the doctor with the reason of his 
visit, and he was a little surprised to see that Horneck 
apparently was not resenting it. 

‘ No, no^’ said Horneck, smiling on him; ‘ you are 
not to suppose I am such a terrible person, fit to upset 
a whole district, Mr. Porlock. I am as much interested 
in belief as in unbelief: I am really interested in the 
theory which made God a Jew. It is excellent. The 
distribution of happiness in this world does actually 
suggest Jewish thrift.’ 

Porlock determined not to be discomfited by this 
subtle raillery. He oould not help, however, being 
slightly disconcerted by Ilornedk’s eyes, which were 
glittering and fastened on him. Horneck’s eyes, like 
Mr- Gladstone’s, almost compelled submission, for, like 
his, they wefe eagle-like, and almost voracious. Porlock 
was stunned by their penetrating light, but said that he 
had not jome to discuss those questions with the doctor, 
and that he did not pretend to be as learned or as 
satirical. No, he had come for the sake of Lady Mom- 
pesson, who had been terribly disturbed by the news 
that the doctor Iiad succeeded in making the young lord 
an atheist. 
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‘ My dear man/ said Horneck, ‘ that is a foolish arid 
meaningless word. There never was an atheist, for 
atheism is the. negation of a positive whose content 
we don’t know, and therefore has no meaning.’ 

Porlock then said that he did not pretend to under¬ 
stand the doctor, but he pretended to understand the 
sorrow and agony of a mother’s heart. 

* I do not grudge you/ said Porlock ,' the friendship of 

-of my old pupil. You are able to give him far more 

instruction than I ever could, but-’ 

‘ Indeed I must congratulate you on what you have 
done for him,’ said Horneck. ‘ The boy knows his 
Horace ; he knows his Tacitus, too. On the whole, you 
have given him, sir, a sound training.’ » 

Porlock thanked the baffling man for his praise, but 
proceeded to urge his own complaint. 

‘ You see,’ he said, ‘ it has got abroad that he is an 
atheist. He never comes to church. It is a bad 
example for the youths of the district. He is so young. 
Dr. Horneck; we tremble for his, future. Harold is 
passionate and headstrong. When you are no longer 
here to guide him, will he be.able to stand alone? 
Think of his temptations; think of the great position 
he has to fill. And how can he fill it if his mind is un¬ 
balanced ? 

‘ You think the boy will go wrong, like Ijis father, do 
you ? You think he’s going to be a heretic in fporals, 
too ?’ • 

C 

‘ Precisely,’ said Porlock, ‘and it will be all the easier 
since you have destroyed his belief in God.’ 

‘ Have I indeed !’ exclaimed Horneck. ‘ Rather, I am 
building him up in that belief. You' remember the 
excellent lines of that great man BIhke: 
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‘ “ The vision of Christ that thou dost see 
Is my vision’s greatest enemy.” 

And again: 

* “ Thy heaven doors are my hell gates.” ’ 

« 

* A great chalige has come over him,’ said Porlock. 

‘ Yes, and all the better. He’s beginning to think. 
My dear Vicar, the Church is not Christianity. But you 
flatter too much whefl you suppose that my influence 
over him is so great.’ 

' Your influence on him is enormous,’ said Porlock. 
‘ You have ousted us all, Dr. Horneck. He would do 
anything you told him. He, lord as he is, would be 
your slavey sir.’ 

‘ Nonsense!’ maintained the doctor; ‘ he’s only a very 
open-hearted boy who needs sympathy. He asked me 
to become his friend ; I became it. When he questioned 
me on my opinions, could I tell lies ? I have no fear of 
Lord Mompesson. Tell his mother she should rather be 
proud of such a fulljhearted, generous boy.’ 

It seemed useless to argue with the doctor, and Por¬ 
lock felt rather bitter against him just at that moment. 

‘ How is Mrs. Porlock asked Horneck. 

‘ Her rheumatism is very much better,’ said Porlock, 
bewildered by the man’s tact—‘thanks to you^ sir, I 
must say.’ 

Hor^ec^ -said he was very pleased, and Porlock left for 
the Vicarage, feeling that Dr. Horneck was the most 
dangerous man he had ever met. When his wife asked 
him how he had got on, he shook his head, saying that 
Harold was now wholly in the hands of the unbelieving 
doctor. 

The truth was, hdwever, that another force besides 
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Horneck’s had entered Lord Mompesson’s life. Ever 
since he had seen Harriet he had been thinking about 
her. He could not sleep for thinking about her. 
The strange combination of beauty and blindness 
aroused his wonder and excited his imagination. If a 
man really loved a blind girl, he thought his possession 
df her would be thorough, absolute, undisputed! He 
remembered that Dr. Horneck had told him that 
Harriet had once been in love. How strange! He 
wondered with whom she had been in love, but a certain 
feeling of shame prevented him questioning the doctor. 
He brooded on the possibility of her being in love again. 
No, no ! He could not sleep. One image, and one only, 
he saw wherever he went. He had sent her ffowers, and 
she had returned thanks through Dr. Horneck. The 
first question which the young lord felt tempted to ask 
the doctor every morning was. How is Harriet ? His 
difficulty was that, although he was burning to see 
her again, he hardly ventured to betray himself. She 
was so near and so far ! She was the loveliest creature 
he had seen, and the most helpless. His mother’s 
refusal to invite her to North Bayton had filled him with 
bitterness and indignation. He became very restless. 
He must see Harriet, do you hear ? Pity, reverence, 
awe were all mixed up with young love Jin the glorious 
confusion of his soul. He rode, he galloporl, hoping to 
see her on the downs. Nay, sometimes he irnagSoed he 
saw her far off, moving like ah elusive figure ^morig the 
light morning mists, and he spurred his roan ; but as he 
spurred the figure vanished. His bed at night was hot 
as he lay thinking of the sightless cjiild at Twilight 
Cottage, and when he did sleep he^ went falling through 
great pits of bottomless dream in search of her. Was 
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this love ? Oh! was this the torment of it ? How the 
world had changed ! He rose before the spring dawn, 
and saddled his horse, and rode over the twilight downs 
in sight of the cottage. Yes, that was her window. 
And he had built the cottage — a’ cottage foolishly 
unworthy of her. Would he ever rest till she and he 
were at North Bayton imparadised together ? And ifs 
dawn came stealing up, glimmering on the edges of 
night, he rode away unsatisfied, disheartened, and yet 
with new shocks of joy. Suddenly all the craft of love 
came to his rescue. He told the doctor that he need 
not trouble to come up to North Bayton for the morning 
lessons. 

* I shall come down to Twilight Cottage,’ said 
Harold. 

‘ Not at all!’ exclaimed Horneck. ‘ I would never 
think of troubling your lordship in such a way.’ 

‘Yes, I would prefer it—I really would,’ said Harold. 

' My horse will be brought to your door, and then I shall 
take my ride after we are done.’ 

Horneck consented, and said it was all the same tohim. 

And so the young’ lord arrived every morning at 
Twilight Cottage, with hopes of seeing Harriet. He 
did see her, to be sure, but it was most unsatisfactory. 
I-Iow could he approach her? How could he tell her 
that, sight^,ss or seeing, she was his? Horneck was 
alwayO at his elbow. And, indeed, as they sat in the 
little" room, Harold, while Horneck was discoursing to 
him on history or science, was listening for her footfalls 
about the house. 

Certainly a new life had begun for the young Earl, 
and it centred round Twilight Cottage. He was sure 
to spend some time of the day in it. Even on a hunting 
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day he would pass the earlier part of the forenoon with 
the doctor. ‘ He used to come down in his hunting-suit, 
and after an hour or so Wharton brought the horses, 
and the Earl and the doctor, attended by Wharton, 
started for the hunt. The other magnates of the dis¬ 
trict had grown accustomed to Horneck, and when it 
became known that he came of an old Yorkshire 
Baronet’s family he was well received. It was only the 
Vicar who began to frequent the hunt less often. The 
Earl’s friendship for the doctor still excited curiosity, but 
it had every chance of becoming even closer. Baskets 
of flowers, baskets of fruit, presents of game, together 
with cheese and cream from the home farm, were sent 
down to the cottage. Horneck, however, sternly 
refused to accept any fee for his tuition, which he 
described as being both a pleasure and a profit to 
himself. 

One day he was expounding the theory of Eckhart, 
whom he took to be one of the profoundest of European 
thinkers, one of the really few who knew anything about 
God and the human soul. The young lord, however, 
was hardly in a mood that day to theorize on the human 
soul. He was having too much personal experience of 
its mysteries, its disillusions, its confused romance. 

Harriet, in short, dressed in a pale-bjpe gown, had 
suddenly appeared in the little garden, and,was finding 
her way round the rhododendron bush. While the 
doctor talked busily, Harold kept looking, at her. 
Presently she went out of the gate, crossed the road, and 
began to walk over the downs in the direction of the cliffs 
and the sea. Harold started. 

‘ Look,’ he said; ‘ your niece is walking towards the 
cliffs 1’ 
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‘She knows her way by this time,’ said Horneck. 

‘ She guides herself by the sound of the s^ea, and can 
even see its glimmer far away. She >often goes and 
listens to it for hours.’ 

Harold settled himself again, and the doctor con¬ 
tinued his reading. But as Harriet was disappearing, 
Harold asked again if there was really no danger. 

* None whatever, your lordship,’ said Horneck. 

About ten minutes'passed, and Harriet was wholly 
out of sight. Harold could remain seated no longer. 

‘ I say, doctor,’ he exclaimed, ‘ it’s positively 
dangerous! I must go after your niece.’ 

He fled out of the room. Horneck, smiling at his 
impulsiveness, watched him run across the downs. 
When he lost sight of him, the doctor settled himself to 
his book again. He was soon plunged in Eckhart, and 
forgot Harold and Harriet. 

Meantime Harold had almost overtaken her. It was 
a warm, delicious spring day, almost cheating the world 
into the belief that summer had actually come. The 
sky was blue, and the downs were green, and the sea 
was mixed of the colours of both. Behind, the towers of 
North Bayton were half disclosed* through the spreading 
trees which, surrounded it. Harriet was now about fifty 
ijget ahead of Harold, who was running more swiftly 
than he had-'ever run before. The sea-air had guided 
Harriet sHTaight ahead. She knew she was turning in 
the strong direction whenever she felt the warm land- 
breeze blowing from rich ripening fields in the rear. 
Moreover, she had heard the cries of the sea-gulls pois¬ 
ing over the cliffs, and now she heard the splashing sea. 
As she looked iii its direction when the sun was on it, she 
seemed to see a flashing as of golden spears. She was 
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now within less than ten feet of the edge, and was hurry¬ 
ing nearer. ^ 

‘ Come back cried Harold, coming up behind her. 

Traces of terror were in his eyes as he seized her and 
drew her back. 

‘Oh, my lord, is it you?' she exclafmed, with a 
start. 

‘Yes; I was afraid you would go over,’ he said, 
smiling a smile which she could not see. 

‘ No, your lordship ; I can guide myself quite well. 
I know at once where danger begins,’ she said, looldng 
towards him and smiling back. 

‘ Oh, never do it again—please, never!’ said Harold. 

‘ You are very kind. But do not be afraid,.my lord.’ 

‘ Please, please, for my sake!’ he said, and she knew 
by the tones of his voice that he was saying it very 
earnestly. 

‘ Am I to be denied everything?' she asked. ‘ Am I 
not even to hear the sea ? It cries here all day like 
some maddened thing, and I understand it.’ 

‘ I shall never be able to get the thought of your 
danger out of my head,’ said the young Earl. ‘ I shall 
always be thinking of ,.you tumbling over these dreadful 
cliffs.’ 

‘ It is very good of your lordship,’ she said. ‘ Then, 
I promise.’ 'i 

* I shall come to take you. I shall brifi^ you here 
every morning if you wish,’ h? said, while his'tiye\were 
not yet clear of tears. • 

‘ Oh, never, my lord ! You have far more important 
things to do. It would be infinite kindness even if 
you sent only a servant to do it. -But your lord¬ 
ship’s self!’ 
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‘ Oh, Harriet, Harriet, I love you—I loVe you!’ he 
wished to say. o 

‘ Do you see nothing at all ?’ he asked. 

‘ Yes,’ she said; ‘ I see dim objects.’ 

* How could you ever get back to the cottage then ?’ 
he asked. 

‘ By the telegraph - posts, which come across hei^p 
almost in a straight line, don’t they ? They run to the 
coastguard station at “Seadown, uncle tells me. Ah, I 
would be utterly happy if I could see !' 

••Yes,’ he said, ‘you would be surprised at many a 
thing. You would be surprised at your own beauty.’ 

‘Oh, my lord,’ she said, smiling, ‘the blind hardly 
ever receive such praises.' 

‘ Ah, but I mean it,’ said Harold, blushing, and 
thankful for the moment that she could not see. 

‘ I suppose the landscape round about is lovely. And 
the sea, it must be wonderful—quite dazzling, they say,’ 
she said as she turned seawards. 

‘ Yes, the foam is blazing at the foot of the cliffs this 
very moment,’ said Harold. 

‘ And the sun—oh, the sun !’ she exclaimed. ‘ How I 
would love the light! How amazing life must be for 
those who have eyes !’ 

‘ Harriet,’ he exclaimed uncontrollably, * Harriet dar¬ 
ling, I love pdib ! I can’t help it, Harriet—I love you!’ 

The tepAble suddenness of his words, their import, 
mad^ her tremble. She saw him moving near her 
through dim veils of dark sight; she felt him grasp 
her hand ; she heard his rapid breathing, and he seized 
her and kissed her; and she felt the soft down above 
his warm lips against her mouth, and seemed to see his 
' eyes glimmering against hers. 
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*Oh, my* lord,’ she cried, ‘this is wrong of you,! 
Lord Mompesson, I am blind I’ and she groped wildly 
with her hands.® 

‘ Forgive me ! I have been wrong. It was an im¬ 
pulse. Forgive n\e !’ he said as he let her go. 

She started from him in the direction of the cliffs. 
In a moment she would be over them. He seized her 
with a cry of horror and drew her back, and it was a 
struggle for him not to kiss her once more. She was 
gasping for breath, but he still held her light body in 
his arms. 

‘I cannot let you go—I dare not!’ Harold cried. 

‘ Darling, you are in danger I’ 

‘Yes, yes!’ she said ; ‘ oh, how cruel I Ain I not in 
danger in your arms ?’ 

‘ No, no, Harriet! no, I swear—good God, I love 
you! Forgive me 1 Promise me to go back to the 
cottage and keep away from the cursed edge. I shall 
not molest you. Not I, Harriet—never! You have 
misunderstood me. I ask forgiveness at your feet. 
Promise me—promise me not to go near the cliffs, and 
I shall let you go.’ 

‘ I promise. Lord Mbmpesson!’ 

He let his arms fall, and she escaped from him, 
walking hurriedly in the direction of the warm landU 
wind which came from over the hyacinth ceds of North 
Bayton. He was afraid she would stumble^' ^r l(^se her 
way over these wide downs, and he followed ,aft^ her 
vanishing figure, penitent, ashamed, and kissing the 
ground where she had walked. Ah, if she would only 
turn and look back, and signal him one gesture of for¬ 
giveness 1 But she never turned. He followed her far 
off, and not till he had seen her feach the cottage in 
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safety, groping her way from telegraph-post to tele¬ 
graph-post, till she met the road, did he sib' down and 
curse himself for his folly. • 

Next day he came to Twilight Cottage in trepidation, 
but the doctor seemed to have heard, nothing of what 
had happened. He was still sitting at his table with 
numerous strange books spread before him, and when- 
Harold entered he rose to greet the Earl with the usual 
gigantic smile spreading itself over his face. Even 
though he had known and had spoken of Harold’s in¬ 
discretion, the young lord was prepared to own his 
fault. Even if the doctor would say that it had been 
unchivalrous in the extreme, Harold meant to own up 
to it. Ah, he loved her! 

Horneck, however, was apparently ignorant of the 
amorous violence of yesterday. He continued his dis¬ 
cussions on the human soul, probing into the springs, of 
conduct. But Harold listened all that morning only in 
a half-hearted way. He was thinking of his own con¬ 
duct and of Harriet’s,opinion of it. He wondered when 
he would see her again and if she was still angry, or if 
she had forgiven him. . He would have written her a 
letter condemning himself, bitterly*condemning himself, 
but he was afraidlt would fall into the wrong hands. The 
person who would read it to her would require to be won 
over, and meatj^hile'Harold felt shy of Horneck’s know¬ 
ledge of hisjfcve. Love-making has its hazards under 
any cit^mStances. But if one of the lovers is blind ! 

After the doctor had finished expounding a passage 
•of Wundt he said : 

‘ Well, my lord, Harriet hadn’t fallen over the cliffs, 
after all!’ 

‘No,’ said Harold,‘starting at the mention of her 

12 , 
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name, and turning pale. ‘All the same,she oughtn’t, reaH,y, 
to be allowed to wander over the downs. Even people 
with eyes sometimes fall over the cliffs and get killed.’ 

‘ She said you were very kind and solicitous about 
her, and that you .actually made her promise never to go 
there unaccompanied again.’ 

These words pleased Harold, because they meant that 
she had behaved far more finely than he had had a right 
to expect. But he would give himself no rest till he 
found out fully whether she scorned him for the evil 
advantage he had taken of her. How he burned to 
tell her that he loved her through and through, blind or 
seeing, and that she was his first love! Luckily, as he 
was leaving the cottage he met her in the ■iittle entry. 
She had heard his voice. Perhaps in her generosity she 
had been waiting for him, he thought, to forgive him, to 
show that the sightless can be more charitable than the 
seeing. At any rate, her ‘Good-morning, my lord,’ 
was like balm to his heart. He made way for her. He 
felt her breath as she passed. Nay, she smiled at him 
out of her glimmering eyes of dream. Perhaps he was 
thankful again that at that moment she could not see 
his shame. But before she went she thanked him for 
the hyacinths he had sent the previous night. 

‘ I only wish you could see them,' he said. 

‘ I know them by their perfume,’ she^^aid. ‘ I know 
all the flowers.’ ‘<1, 

He went away rejoicing, amd with tears in hk eyes. 
Oh, she was more adorable than any woman with sight! 
Days passed, however, during which he never saw her,' 
and he wondered how he could approach her again. He 
did not know that his kiss was still burning on her 
lips, and that he had sent through her a thrill which was 
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filling her with mystery. He only thought that within 
the cold darkness of her sightless, passionless being she 
might have a lofty pity for him. He, the great young 
lord, was willing to accept forgiveness at her feet; for 
this his wearying passion was too maddening and be¬ 
wildering. The seas are indeed restless, and the winds 
and stars, but nothing is as restless as the human soul I" 

Now, it was Rewbell who first discovered this new 
restlessness of the young lord. The fact that Horneck’s 
forenoon visits had ceased, and that the Earl now went 
down to Twilight Cottage every morning, set him think¬ 
ing on the cause. Why should the Earl so inconvenience 
himself? Although Rewbell’s jealousy of the doctor 
was now fu>ious, he could hardly bring himself to believe 
that his lordship preferred to have his ‘ lessons ’—as 
Rewbell contemptuously called them—in the bare little 
cottage, rather than in some sumptuous room at North 
Bayton. Suddenly he remembered that Horneck had a 
niece, of whose beauty he had heard. Chercliez la 
femme, to be sure, blind or seeing! In fact, Harold’s 
present languors had all the signs of a vexed love affair. 
For the last few weeks Rewbell had been quietly endur¬ 
ing the consciousness of his diminished influence over 
his young master. He had observed the growth of the 
Earl’s astounding friendship with the astounding doctor. 
The day had J^een when Harold had treated Rewbell 
with that fra.'.kness and generosity characteristic of him. 
But new, when he was not'with Horneck, he might be 
seen walking sullenly about the grounds of North Bay- 
•ton, hardly returning the salutes of his servants. 

It was only Rewbell’s instincts of prudence which 
taught him to suppress his rage. After all, the chief 
thing was to remain sftug. He tried to believe that it 

12—2 
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meant litti*: to him whether the new Earl would giY,e 
him the k^s to his character as the old one had done. 
Perhaps he migjht procure them in any case. At any 
rate, it was his salary that mattered. Depend upon it, 
that as you reduce the motives of your life to the 
single motive of gain, you make it vastly easier to be 
iived. 

Well, then, Rewbell was a very comfortable little 
satrap. He could spend his time fiddling while the 
young lord was burning his life down. He had saved 
money. He had put himself right with Leaf and 
Merridge. He had informed them—and Porlock was 
his witness—that the discrepancies in the late Earl’s 
accounts were due to the generosity occasioned on the 
late Earl’s death-bed by the late Earl’s sins. But the 
truth was that Rewbell expected soon to be delivered 
from the duty of smirching his own character by pre¬ 
tending that it was he who had foisted Nicolay on the 
estate. Porlock’s pious determination not to damage 
the young lord’s soul with the news that the old lord 
had been rather a blackguard would slacken and begin 
to appear fantastic as he saw Harold gradually lost and 
drawn within the orbit of the unbelieving monster who 
was living and battening at the gates of North Bayton. 
Indeed, Rewbell considered that Horneck was the most 
enormous parasite he had ever seen, thordiighly intent on 
monopolizing the Earl’s vitals, and threatbping to oust 
out all rivals. But one parasite generally holUs such 
opinions about the other parasite its neighbour. 

The only promising feature of the situation was that • 
Lady Mompesson had at last begun to see who the real 
grasping interloper was. She had actually seen that 
Horneck, not Rewbell, had the dVident mastery of her 
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son’s life. It was Horneck who had made him an unbe¬ 
liever, whereas Rewbell walked conscientiously to church 
every Sunday, sang in the choir, and even took a Bible- 
class on one occasion when the ordinary teacher was ill. 
In fact, Lady Mompesson was repenting the rashness 
and uncharitableness of her judgment of him, and 
remembered again that even Lord Mowhurst had taketl 
his part. Moreover, Porlock persistently praised him. 

Considering, then, his former influence on her son, 
she wondered if he could counteract the new blight of 
Horneck. If it took a thief to catch a thief, by all 
means set the one on the other immediately. This was, 
doubtless, a humiliating turn for her ladyship, whose 
distrust of*Rewbell had once actually assumed the form 
of physical violence and personal assault. 

Rewbell was very pleased, however, contenting him¬ 
self with the truth of the familiar adage that Time 
brings revenge. The lady who has struck a gentleman 
with her fan may yet come submissively to his feet. 
Thus, to his delight, she asked if he could stay the 
further corruption of her son. Rewbell, while astonished 
that Lady Mompesson still pretended to an authority 
at North Bayt9n, which had ceased at her husband’s 
death, had no objections to this unexpected mark of her 
canfldence. 

‘ But your ladyship must remember,’ he said as gently 
as possible, * that the Earl is the Earl. He could turn 
us all but! What business have we with his friendships ? 
Even your ladyship must acknowledge that it is at his 
lordship’s pleasure that you remain here. You are pro¬ 
vided for otherwise. But North Bay ton belongs to him 
alone.’ 

‘ Yes, that is true,’ *she said falteringly. ‘ But I can- 
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not give uo my son ! / had a great influence over him 
before he was led astray by that shocking man.' 

‘Well, then,’said Rewbell, ‘what if we are all wrong 
in our suppositions ? Doubtless the Earl spends many 
hours with that hateful person rightly described by your 
ladyship as a shocking man, but there is another inmate 
ht Twilight Cottage. Those long hours may be spent, 
not with the unbeliever, but with his niece! I have 
grounds for this statement’ 

Lady Mompesson looked at him in horror. 

‘Yes,’ he said, ‘I have been told that the other day a 
fisherman, who was working in his boat at the foot of 
the cliffs, actually saw his lordship embrace Dr. Hor- 
neck’s blind niece, kiss her, and hold her a l5ng time in 
his arms! My belief is, therefore, that Dr. Horneck is 
plotting to get his niece off his hands. Ske, a blind girl 
of ordinary birth, is to be your ladyship’s successor! 
It is not so much theology that is wrong with his lord- 
ship, but love—nothing less than that!’ 

The bolt had descended. Lady Mompesson, thoroughly 
shocked, affrighted, humiliated, sank and grew pale in 
the chair, while disillusion after disillusion thickened 
about her. 

‘ No, no!’ she said breathlessly ; ‘ do you mean to say 
liistrue?' 

‘ Pardon me, your ladyship. I am no't surprised. I 
have looked into the history of the family which you 
have honoured by an alliance. There has been \ twist 
in every one of the Mompessons. And if his lordship 
loves a blind girl, doubtless he finds in his attachment 
some new form of morbid excitement. For all we know, 
a blind object of blind love may constitute a piquant 
form of depravity.’ 
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, ‘ Hush!’ exclaimed her ladyship, unwilftng to face 
any kind of realism or pathology—‘hush* I cannot 
listen to any such disparagement of the Mompesson 
name. My poor boy has the example of his father to 
guide him.’ 

‘ He has!’ said Rewbell, hardly able to suppress a 
laugh. • 

The victory of the devil seemed tolerably complete. 
It was going to be a horrible modern variant of the 
story of the Prodigal Son. Both Lady Mompesson and 
Rewbell had tacitly agreed that Harold’s passion for a 
blind girl could never be honest. Lady Mompesson 
was so bewildered, panic-stricken and ashamed that 
she askecf Rewbell to spare her further news. 

‘ But do something. Do what you can. Bribe the 
hideous roan to take the girl away. Offer him a thou¬ 
sand pounds if he will do it,’ said the shocked Countess. 

‘ I knew it would come to this !’ 

Rewbell, pleased with his resuscitation from obscurity, 
promised to help .to ‘ pull his lordship together,’ and 
determined to begin at once. And so when he heard 
next day that Harold .had gone to Eastdown, and that 
Horneck had accompanied him, he walked down to 
Twilight Cottage, determined to see the blind beauty at 
^ali costs. He had, besides, a pretext for the visit 
because Ha' neck’s water-tank had been reported to be 
leaking and required looking after. It was, therefore, as 
manager of the estate that he went up to the door of 
the cottage and let the little brass knocker fall twice 
against it. As he stood waiting for the door to be 
opened, he looked over at Nicolay’s cottage, and smiled 
when he remembered the tragic comedy which was 
mounting up there,»too. He might even drop in on the 
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road back to see howMillicent and Nicolay were pulling 
together. Horneck’s door then opened, and Rewbell 
told the maid that he had come to see the cistern. 
She knew at once who he was, and led him obsequiously 
in. Was Miss Harriet Paston at home? he asked. 
The maid said yes, and then took him in to the little 
parlour where Harriet was sitting. 

The first object which met Rewbell’s eyes was a large 
photograph of Lord Mompesson placed conspicuously on 
the mantelpiece. But doubtless it was Horneck’s pro¬ 
perty, since what value could it have for the blind girl ? 
He then turned and saw Harriet, who rose at the 
mention of a stranger’s name, and bowed in Rewbell’s 
direction, where she saw his figure sketched dimly 
against the light. Rewbell, like many others who saw 
her, could at first hardly believe she was blind. She 
moved without difficulty, even gracefully, about the 
room, and, at any rate, the reports of her beauty had not 
been exaggerated. Rewbell explained who he was. 
He hoped that she and Dr. Horneck were comfortable 
in the cottage. And how was she enjoying Sussex ? 

Harriet allowed him to talk in order to give her an 
opportunity of discovering, as was her wont, his character 
from his voice. It was not so rich or full a voice as 
the young Earl’s. She felt caution and cynicism in it,, 
whereas the Earl’s had seemed full of v tremor and 
passion and pity. 

‘ You are Lord Mompesson’s secretary ?’ she asked. 

‘Yes,’ said Rewbell. * I have come about the tank.’ . 

‘ The tank !’ she repeated ; ‘ I thought you were to 
bring me the hyacinths to-day.’ 

‘ Oh, indeed !’ exclaimed Rewbell; ‘ his lordship, said 
nothing about them.’ 
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‘ Ah, he has forgotten !’ she said. 

‘ Great lords have sometimes short meiilories,’ said 
Rewbell, looking at her, and beginning to share his 
lordship’s admiration of her. 

‘ Does his lordship give you all his confidences ?’ she 
asked, but in a peculiarly hesitating way. 

‘ Yes, every one of them,’ said Rewbell. ‘ I’ve knowii 
him since he was a boy.’ 

‘ He is still very young, they tell me.’ 

‘ You must have seen him—I mean, you must have 
been introduced to him, he is such a great friend of your 
uncle,’ remarked Rewbell. 

‘ I have heard his voice,’ she said. ‘ It is a young, 
passionate*voice.’ 

Rewbell, smiling at the thought that craft and tact 
never desert a woman, even when she is blind, decided 
to sit still as long as he could, and hear what she had 
got to say. All her thoughts were evidently running on 
the young lord. 

‘ He is said to be very handsome ?’ she asked; ‘at least, 
my uncle says so. And he is said to be beloved by you 
all.’ 

‘ He IS handsome,' said Rewbfell, wondering why it 
should matter to the blind. ‘ His cousin. Miss Adelaide 
Revering, is known to admire him. She was here at his 
coming of age.’ 

He paused. 

‘ Who is that ?’ she asked quickly. 

-‘Oh, it has always been understood that he will 
marry her. Indeed, the probably be 

announced this spring, wheftlie 
London for the season.’ ^,4 

He noticed that sh% quivere'^' 
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‘ Oh, really!’ she exclaimed, rising as if in excitement, 
but settling herself down as quickly again. 

‘ Yes, that’s *?hat’s said,’ 

She was silent, but the crafty secretary saw blind 
consternation in her face. 

‘ His lordship, as you say,’ continued Rewbell, ‘ is still 
very young, and has sown, I must say, comparatively 
few wild oats.’ 

‘ Now, tell me,’ she said quickly, as if she could not 
keep herself from asking, could not help giving utterance 
to the tide of wild feeling within her. ‘Ah ! do pity me, 
and tell me—I shall repeat nothing you say ; do not be 
afraid—but. tell me; is Lord Mompesson ... is he a 
high character ? is he noble ?’ ° 

‘ But surely you oughtn’t to ask me such a question ?’ 
said Rewbell. ‘ Besides, your uncle ought to know by 
this time.’ 

‘ Yes, yes, but—I am speaking about his relations to 
women. You see, it can be of no personal interest to me, 
but we who are blind become so curious about people’s 
characters. We hear them discussed, you know. We 
try to judge them by their voices. I have heard so 
much about Lord Motnpesson ; he has been so kind to 
my uncle. I hope he will have a brilliant future.’ 

Rewbell looked at her very intently; a beautiful gijl 
frightfully handicapped, struggling through darkness to 
reach a knowledge of the world, and already full of sus. 
picions of it, a wonderful mutilated beauty unable to play 
her r 61 e, because, although possessing all the instincts 
of her sex, she had been denied the priceless gift of sight. 
Rewbell began to understand his lordship’s piquant 
sensation in regard to her. ‘ He is hankering after the 
absolute possession of her, which* her blindness would 
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giake possible !’ What a thought ! He shVred the ex¬ 
citement of it. It would almost be as ’amazing as 
necrophilism, a new chapter in the terrors of human 
love. A rage against Harold rose up within him, not 
simply because he was indignant at the possibility of her 
betrayal by the passionate boy, but because the passion¬ 
ate boy had been the first to discover her. Nay, the 
terrible man was already as fiercely on fire with her as 
Harold himself. It was the first time he had been on 
fire, too. It was the first time he had felt reckless. He 
came near her, and began to whisper hoarsely into her ear. 

‘ I know what is troubling you,’ he said. ‘ Good God ! 
I know. I have come to speak to you about it. His 
mother hSs sent me to warn you.’ 

‘ Oh, what is it ?’ she asked in terror. 

He came still closer, and whispered still more hoarsely. 

‘Yes, yes!’ he whispered. ‘It was seen! That day 
at the cliffs I When great lords kiss, ah, beware! He 
wishes to ... to betray you !’ 

‘Oh, how dreadful to be blind !’ she shrieked. ‘If I 
could see you I If I could look into your face at this 
moment, to see if you-are speaking the truth I You have 
divined my secret. Ah, ah, whatt a fate !’ 

‘ Yes,’ he continued, ‘ I have taken my life into my 
.hands. His mother, the Countess, wishes to warn you. 
Come up to North Bayton and ask her if I am lying to 
you. She has sent me to save you. Now, will you ever 
mention my name ?’ 

‘Never,’ she said, ‘never, no matter what happens. 
Tell me, then, is he infamous ?’ 

‘ He comes of an infamous stock. Do you know who 
your neighbour is ?’ said the too infamous man, heaping 
his calumny. ‘ Yoflr uncle hasn’t told you ?’ 
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‘ No,’ sh^''said. 

‘ Very Well, then—a girl his father ruined. Like 
father, like son T 

* Really, really! is it possible ?’ she exclaimed. 

‘ Beware!’ exclaimed Rewbell, still only above his 
breath. ‘ He is a great lord; you are a blind little maid. 
He will forget you. Would he run the risk of a blind 
heir ?’ 

’ I felt it. I rushed from him that day. But he has 
been heaping flowers on me ever since—withering 
flowers.’ 

Rewbell looked round the room, and then outside the 
window. There was no one visible. 

‘ You are beautiful,’ he said. ‘ If I could create a 
mirror in which you could see!’ 

She shrank back from him doubtfully. 

‘ / love you !’ he exclaimed, just as Harold had ex¬ 
claimed, and seized her and kissed her, as Harold had 
seized and kissed her. But it was a diflerent kiss. 

‘ O God! are all men liars and cowards!’ she cried 
as she struggled to release herself. ‘ Let me go! Leave 
me ! He did the same!’ 

‘Yes, but he is Lord Mompesson. / would marry 
you,’ said the distracted man. 

‘ Leave me !’ she said again. ‘ What a place my uncle 
has brought me to!’ 

‘Trust me; I warn you,’ he said, retreating, and 
feeling that, if his name was now in jeopardy, it was in 
no greater jeopardy than his lordship’s. ‘ You are safe 
with me.’ 

‘ Safe 1 ' I am safe nowhere in the world ! Is this the 
world ? How can I trust you ? You may have been 
telling lies about him,’ she said, artd the words stung 
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•him to the heart. ‘ Leave, or I will mcjntion your 
name.’ 

He was about to leave, feeling that a blind girl had 
worsted him. But his wits did not desert him. 

‘ I tell you,’ he said, ‘ come up to the Countess and 
ask. Find out if I am a liar. Meantime I trust you 
not to mention my name to him.' 

Then he left her weeping in the room. He forgot the 
other object of his visit. He forgot to look in at the 
Nicolays. And as he went back to North Bay ton he 
cursed the young Earl, exclaiming: ‘ Oh, damned 
villain!’ 

As for Harriet, she had at least learned, in spite of her 
blindness, «ne lesson in the mixed ethics of love—that 
aristocrat and democrat both love in the same way. 



CHAPTER VI 

THE MAN WITH TWO FATHERS-IN-LAW 

It must not be forgotten that, although Dr. Horneck 
was now far happier than he had ever been, he was still 
profoundly agitated by the loss of his daughter. No 
doubt the friendship—or, rather, the discipleship—of the 
young Earl was a great source of pleasure to him, but 
that had only been one of the pleasing accidents of his 
arrival at Eight Bells. He never forgot that he had 
come for the purpose of living close to Nicolay, whose 
goings out and comings in he watched with a persistence 
and anxiety which were amazing. Indeed, if he ever 
chanced to hear the click of Nicolay’s gate, he used to 
start to the window to see if it was actually the furtive 
man himself who was emerging, and sometimes under 
cover of night or of the mist, which often lay low on 
these uplands, he would follow him for miles along the 
road that leads to Eight Bells or to Seadown. He 
seemed to be driven to pursue.him by some instinct, and 
the instinct now became such a habit that there was no 
wonder if Nicolay detected and resented it. 

I said that one of the windows of Dr. Horneck’s bed¬ 
room looked on to the gable of Nicolay’s cottage. But 
the window of Nicolay’s bedroom was in this gable, so 
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that those two windows faced each other. OJten, indeed, 
Nicolay used to see the doctor staring opposite, and 
fixed there as if by a kind of fascinatior?. And on such 
occasions Nicolay either left the room hastily, or pulled 
down the blind, or watched from behind a curtain the 
movements of his persistent and implacable foe. Hor- 
neck knew that Nicolay often went at night to the. 
tavern at Eight Bells, where he used to tell yarns of his 
life in the Bush, and spend freely the shillings of the 
late Earl of Mompesson, which now came to him in 
a plentiful and regular supply. The loafers and 
swaggerers of Eight Bells, raw country lads of enormous 
strength who would have been better it\ the army, 
thought that Nicolay was a real acquisition. He stood 
them drink, did he not } excited them with descriptions 
of Bush life, lent them the late Earl’s shillings, and was 
visibly pleased at the popularity he had won amongst 
them. The much-travelled man, in fact, held his 
audience spell-bound with his narrative of ranch life, of 
the chase of wild h^rds and the capture of ‘ cleanskins ’ 
on Hirton’s Run, magnifying his adventures with the 
blacks, mentioning gqld-digging, night-camping, the 
shooting of big game, and numerous midnight terrors 
and escapades. He recurred to these things over and 
over, to the delight of his listeners, amid tobacco reek 
and the noise and clatter of beer-jugs and whisky- 
glasses in the low-roofed, dimly-lighted tavern. 

Now and again Horneck dropped in as if by accident 
about half an hour after Nicolay had entered. A general 
silence used to follow the doctor’s entrance, perhaps 
because these drinkers were always interested in looking 
at so huge a man, who seemed a kind of Goliath among 
them all, or because they felt that, being superior to 
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themselves^/- they should be silent in his presence. At 
any rate, Nicolay used to leave off talking about 
Australia as soon as he saw the doctor, and go into a 
corner to play cards for an hour with some of Dicky 
Nye’s farm-labourers with whom he had struck up an 
acquaintance. 

Sometimes, however, Horneck might remain un¬ 
observed for a few minutes, especially on market-nights, 
when the tavern was crowded. But suddenly Nicolay, 
as if detecting his presence, would stop and turn round. 
Then, as if to include the doctor within the limits of his 
generosity, he would offer him a drink, which the doctor, 
too anxious not to lose his man, would accept. And 
while the drink went freely Horneck used V) observe, 
not merely Nicolay more closely, but all these types 
gathered round him, typical characters of agricultural 
life. If he ever suggested that he might accompany 
Nicolay home, since they were so near neighbours, 
Nicolay had always an excuse for lingering, and used 
even to walk a mile or two beyond Eight Bells rather 
than go home with the doctor, although, perhaps, eleven 
o’clock had already struck from the tower of Porlock’s 
church. But now and again the doctor used to be in 
wait for him as he came staggering home over the white 
moonlit toad, carrying a lantern, which seemed curiously 
unnecessary, since even the wide downs were moon¬ 
lighted, and over the sea there was a great moon road, 
darkened now and again by a passing ship. On darker 
nights Horneck feared that Nicolay might actually go 
reeling over the cliffs at the point where the downs 
narrow, about a mile from Eight Bells, and the road and 
the cliffs run almost parallel. 

One night when he overtook the staggering man, 
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Nicolay, lifting the lantern and letting it sh)ne on Hor- 
neck’s face, gave a shriek of terror, and then let the 
lantern fall and be shattered between their feet. 

Horneck asked what was wrong, and Nicolay, collect¬ 
ing his drunken wits, wished the doctor ‘ a good-evening,’ 
saying he had got a start, but that now he was very glad 
indeed of company home. Ilorneck, smiling ghastly in 
the dark, walked with him over the lonely road—lonely 
and noiseless except for the sounds of the sea wailing 
for ever round the cliffs. Then they came in sight of 
the cottages, and Horneck, saying good-night, waited 
till he saw him stagger into his house. In short. Dr. 
Horneck appeared to take an unusual interest in the 
life of his Ion-in-law. He used to think about him even 
when he was engaged reading with Lord Mompesson, 
and certainly never a day passed but he contrived to see 
him, and if possible to speak to him. Since they were 
so close neighbours, this was easily accomplished. The 
doctor used to laugh very heartily when every Sunday, 
about a quarter of an hour before the bells of Porlock 
Church might be heard ringing in the village three miles 
off, Nicolay emerged, Sunday-dressed, and proceeded to 
church. Horneck even felt temptfed to accompany him, 
and would have liked to hear the hollow-voiced man 
joining in the Morning Prayer or the Litany, and watch 
him enjoying the Collects. 

The truth was that from the moment the doctor heard 
of Nicolay’s marriage with Millicent Heath his suspi¬ 
cions of him were redoubled. Indeed, the man who 
had said that life for him was now empty and meaning¬ 
less since Elsie was dead, but who had a few days after 
taken part in a vile matrimonial job, seemed to invite 
suspicion. Horneck,'hardly able to believe the news, 
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hurried to fiight Bells, and when he heard that the bar¬ 
gain was already complete, and that the fallen Millicent 
had actually become Nicolay’s wife, his doubts were 
confirmed. Nicolay’s strange demeanour, now insolent 
and rancorous, now submissive and conciliatory, would 
have been detected by even a man less sharp in his wits 
than the penetrating doctor. 

‘ You here!’ Nicolay had exclaimed whenever he saw 
the doctor at Eight Bells. 

‘ Yes,’ said Horneck, but said no more for the moment. 

‘ Devil take you! what’s that to you if I marry 
again ?’ said Nicolay. ■ 

‘A great deal,’ replied Horneck—‘very much indeed.’ 

* Indeed!’ •' 

‘Yes,’ cried Horneck savagely, and hardly able to 
control the voluminous mass of suspicions and doubts 
that were agitating him. ‘Can you dare go through 
such a marriage ? Tell me the truth, sir; Were you . . . 
were you thankful to get quit of my Elsie ?’ 

Nicolay, thoroughly cowed, murmured no, indeed, 
but that he required a wife, and that Elsie had always 
told him to marry again. But when Horneck heard 
the exact circumstances about Millicent, and how that- 
Nicolay seemed about to destroy Elsie’s memory by 
taking as her successor a fallen girl, and thus helpir^ 
for his own gain merely to wash out the sin of another 
man, his fury was greatly increased. Clearly, of course, 
Nicolay, if a widower, could marry another wife as 
soon as he pleased; and when he mentioned the fact 
to Horneck, and told the enraged doctor to mind his 
own business, an onlooker might have said that he hac 
right on his side. But Horneck was more agitated 
by the fear that Elsie had been^ill-treated, and deter 
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Qiined to sift the matter to the bottom, with)the help of 
Wharton, who had seen them together at Hirton’s Run. 
At any rate, he could not resist following the man night 
and day. 

At first Nicolay thought that his father-in-law, being 
a needy man, was wishing to share in his new fortunes. 
And, indeed, he would have been very glad to give hint ^ 
money to get quit of him. He actually offered some, 
which Horneck scornfully rejected. And then it gradu¬ 
ally began to dawn on the perturbed man that Horneck 
actually suspected, perhaps even knew, his betrayal of 
Elsie, and was now settled like a goad in his side. So 
that when he heard that the doctor had* decided to 
remain in Eight Bells—nay, that he had really secured a 
cottage next his own—he became more agitated, and even 
began to think about fleeing. But wherever he turned 
he saw his pursuer, and there seemed no hope of deliver¬ 
ance from the infernal presence. Had he persistently 
maintained an insolent attitude, and had taken steps 
to overcome Horneck’s interference and threaten him 
with the law for molesting him, it is very likely that the 
doctor’s suspicions would have slept. But as it was, 
Nicolay now and again seemed 'desirous of appeasing 
him, sent him small gifts, asked very, very kindly after 
Jthe doctor’s and Harriet’s health, even offered to dig 
their little garden for them and plant spring seeds, or 
run messages to Eight Bells. Nay, the wretched man, 
by one of those mistakes in policy which seem to reveal 
the truth by a flash, actually called his house Elsie 
Cottage 1 

The sight of Elsie’s name painted on the gatepost 
rather tended to remind Horneck of her loss and keep 
the bitterness of it id his memory, if, indeed, there was 

13—2 
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otherwise a'hy chance of her being for an instant four 
gotten. But the way the thing had been done, the 
easily-detecte<f insincerity of the man, who came 
smoking one morning, and asked the doctor to come 
and look at the gatepost, and then his banal smile and 
anxiety for commendation when he showed Horneck 
Elsie’s name painted in red letters on the trumpery 
little post, made the doctor cautious in his response to 
such advances. His proffers of assistance were 
politely rejected, and his presents returned, until the 
unfortunate man went raging about his little cottage 
expecting imminent destruction. Certainly if he had 
known that*Horneck had decided to accompany him to 
Eight Bells, he would have thought twice ’before he 
accepted Millicent and her dowry and her sin. If the 
doctor had even been living in Eight Bells, life might 
have been more tolerable. But now he was a neigh¬ 
bour so subtle, so near, that Nicolay believed that even 
to whisper would be unsafe. 

During the time when the cottages were being built, 
and as Nicolay watched Horneck’s rising simultaneously 
with his own, he began to ask himself if he was really 
prepared to settle do^vn beside such a.man. He felt 
that sooner or later the doctor would get to know that 
Elsie was not dead. Every time he met him he sawt 
that his father-in-law was becoming more and more 
hostile. Nicolay was overpowered in his presence^ and 
had long since ceased to look him in the face. He 
wondered whether he might not be driven to leave 
Eight Bells altogether. And, in fact, he proposed to 
Millicent that she should accept the equivalent of her 
cottage in money, and that they should betake them¬ 
selves to London. Eight Beils, hi said, was too sleepy 
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and quiet, no fun there at all. But in LoAdon, where 
no one would know of her disgrace, she could enjoy 
herself to her heart’s content—theatres every night, if 
she wished—and she would never be terrified by her old 
father any more. Millicent, however, sturdily refused 
to give up her cottage. Every day increased old 
Heath’s dotage and rendered him less formidable. She 
meant to stick to her cottage, she said. This, indeed, 
was a great cause of quarrel between them, and 
Nicolay seemed determined to make her yield. But 
she told him to go away if he pleased; she did not need 
him, he was nothing to her. Then when he upbraided 
her with her disgrace, and called her nasty* names, and 
said she wTas unfit to be a wife, but ought to be a night- 
walker, she taunted him with his low dodge of securing 
a wife on account of her money, and she believed, she 
said, that he had murdered his other one. 

‘ I tell you what it is,’ said Millicent: ‘ you’re afraid 
of Dr. Horneck; I see it whenever him and you are 
together. Is it because you maltreated his daughter as 
you would maltreat me ?' 

‘It’s a lie !’ exclaimed Nicolay, turning white. 

‘ Is it ?’ said ^he. ‘ Maybe, but Teddy Wharton told 
me it was a common story at Hirton’s Run how you used 
her, and that once you offered to sell her to a black.’ 

‘ It’s a lie!’ repeated Nicolay. 

* Maybe,’ said she. ‘ He knows best, but it’s evident 
you’d give a lot to escape* the doctor. Teddy told me 
I was to watch myself, and that if you began on me 
the way as you began on her, I was just to tell him. 
And that I will!’ 

‘ It’s a lie!’ repeated Nicolay, feeling as if the coil 
were tightening. 
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These warnings, however, made him submissive fo» 
the time, but he, entered his cottage expecting that the 
next months would turn out to be ghastly and uncom¬ 
fortable for him. His first thought on rising every 
morning was. Is Horneck looking across ? He already 
had the illusion common to a criminal, that every man, 
woman and child knows about his crime. He had not 
reckoned with the fact that both the doctor and Wharton 
were going to settle at Eight Bells. And although he 
knew that Wharton had left Hirton’s Run long before 
Elsie had been abandoned, still, he believed that 
perhaps he might be in possession of the secret and 
might disclose it to Horneck. For instance, Elsie 
might have escaped, or the news might have trickled 
down to Hirton’s Run. And what was to prevent any 
of Wharton’s pals, who corresponded with him, telling 
the whole history in a letter ? At any rate, try as he 
might, the image of Elsie never left his brain. He still 
seemed to hear her dreadful cries as she was being 
dragged into the arms of the great flaked tribesman in 
the rocky Australian valley. Millicent, indeed, in spite 
of the curse that was now upon'her, might have made 
any man forget another woman, because she was a pretty 
little wench. But Nicolay could not forget the other 
one he had betrayed. Besides, Millicent hated hin> 
thoroughly, and would have none of him. She never 
allowed him to come near her. She had been com¬ 
pelled to marry him in such a'hurry that she had hardly 
looked at him, and before she knew where she was he 
possessed her as his wife. The longer she knew him, 
the more she was convinced that his conscience was as 
uneasy as her own. Indeed, it se^ed as if Providence 
had placed them together in order that each might 
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torment the other for past sin. And Hornectt used often 
to hear their bickerings through the open windows. 

Since he had arrived at Eight Bells, Hftrneck had been 
questioning Wharton about ‘ that villain,’ as he always 
called his son-in-law. And, indeed, Wharton, by what 
he was able to tell, only added to the doctor’s excite¬ 
ment. To begin with, it was Wharton who had brought 
him that letter which Elsie had written on the eve of 
her attempted flight Trom Timbrow’s Inn. Although 
Horneck had read it and reread it with indignation, he 
had not yet brought Nicolay face to face with it. He 
would do so later on. It ran as follows : 

‘ My ever dear Father,— 

‘This is to let you know that I am about to 
make an attempt to escape from here. I can bear 
living with him no longer. I was told by Mr. Wharton, 
who is carrying this letter to you, that Nicolay once 
said, half in joke and half in earnest, to a group 
of stockmen here,, that he would sell me to a black. 
I believe it! All the way up he said I was only a 
piece of useless baggage, and that I couldn’t earn my 
bread, whereas from the beginning I have just been his 
beast of burden. Well, then, he is going up-country 
to-morrow, and I am taking the chance of escaping. 
Mr. Hirton, the owner of this place, is very kind, and is 
going to help me to escape.’ (Ah, poor confiding, inno¬ 
cent Elsie !) ‘ Father, how I shall embrace you! I 

have been punished for leaving you. The little lodging 
in the Strand seems Paradise now. How I wish I were 
sitting beside you again. Forgive me, father. I am 
longing to be your daughter again. But even although 
you were to turn me^t the door, life in the London streets 
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would be better than this. Think of living under n 
threat of being sold to a savage tribe! I am risking 
danger in thus ‘attempting to escape, but I would risk 
anything to be neary<7« again. 

‘Your Elsie.’ 

. Horneck had waited for her week after week, looking 
out from his window in the Strand, and expecting every 
cab to draw up beneath it, and eVery foot on the stair 
to be Elsie’s foot. But as the weeks grew into months 
his excitement increased, till one day Nicolay entered 
and gave him the story of her death, and the sprig of 
golden-wattlf as a memento of her grave. 

Horneck, however, was too cautious to blurt out all 
his suspicions at once, not merely because there was a 
chance that the man’s tale might actually be true, since 
it is well known that fevers rage in that part of Australia, 
but because if it were not true it would be safer to 
entrap the man by a stealthy process of investigation. 
To warn him of what was coming would only facilitate his 
escape. Besides, Horneck ran the risk of a serious charge 
of libel if he brought any damaging allegation against 
his son-in-law, such as that he had murdered his wife. 

His story was that Elsie had died in’a wild, unex¬ 
plored, and uninhabited part of the country, where 
doctors’ certificates of death were, of course, impossible 
to be had. All that Horneck could do, therefore, was 
to endure the agony of doubt, purse his suspicions, and 
watch his son-in-law until the favourable moment for 
denouncing him as a criminal presented itself. Indeed, 
he disclosed these terrors to no one in Eight Bells except 
to Wharton, whom he questioned as often as he could. 
Wharton said yes, indeed, that it wa* currently reported 
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at Hirton’s Run that Mrs. Nicolay had rather a bad 
time. 

Wharton took the thing rather as a joke, and was 
astonished at the doctor’s madness. Never a day he 
saw him but some question on the subject would be sure 
to be asked. Wharton had no love for Nicolay, and 
cared nothing whether his character was made black or, 
white. Many a time Nicolay had offered to stand him 
drinks at The Eight Bells, but Wharton, urged by the 
doctor, generally refused. When Horneck asked him if 
he was prepared to repeat in Nicolay’s hearing the 
rumours that used to be current at Hirton’s Run, 
Wharton said of course he would, and th^t he wasn’t 
frighteneci of Nicolay, but would break his neck if he 
contradicted him. 

So that one day Horneck, thoroughly maddened by 
his doubts regarding poor Elsie’s end, and observing 
that Nicolay was becoming more and more afraid of 
him, confronted the wretched man in his own parlour. 
He walked in without having knocked, and, since there 
was no one in the parlour, he sat down and awaited his 
victim. He looked abput to see if there were any traces 
of Elsie—any of her little drawings, for instance, in 
which she used to take such delight. But he saw 
^nothing. The room was very meagrely furnished, and, 
indeed, was half empty. Presently Nicolay entered, 
and discovered the gigantic man sitting astride a chair. 

‘ Oh, you !' he exclaimed in tones of astonishment. 

‘ Yes,’ said Horneck, ‘ so it is.’ 

‘ I suppose,’ said Nicolay, breathing quickly, ‘ you’ve 
come to see Millicent. She’s getting on nicely, though, 
and hasn’t had pain these four days.’ 

‘No, I haven’t eome for any such purpose,' said 
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Horneck. ‘Does she wish me? If so, I can see heg 
of course.’ 

‘ No, no,’ said Nicolay, ‘ not at all. We’re not so 
very rich, doctor, as to be able to afford fees every day.’ 

‘ I wouldn’t charge her a fee,’ said Horneck, fixing 
him now by a glare. 

- ‘Wouldn’t you like the window shut?’ asked Nicolay, 
going up to it for the purpose. 

‘ Yes, and the door too,’ said H*orneck. 

‘ You’re as brusque as a general to-day, doctor,’ said 
Nicolay, with a slight tone of reproach. 

‘ Look here,’ said the doctor, after Nicolay had shut 
the door, and the window : ‘ I’ve come to speak to you 
about. . . about . .. yes, yes, about Elsie, do Jou hear ?’ 

* Well 1’ exclaimed Nicolay, 

‘Here’s a letter I’ve never yet shown you—a letter 
from her which Wharton brought to me. I shall read it 
to you now, sir !’ 

Horneck then slowly read every sentence of Elsie’s 
letter, pausing at the end of each sentence to glance at 
Nicolay, who was in great agitation. After he had read 
the sentence in which Elsie had.said that Nicolay had 
threatened to hand her over to the blacks, Nicolay 
shouted, ‘It’s a lie !’ but in so broken a voice as to 
indicate his terror. 

‘ Oh, no, no, no!’ cried Horneck, with increasing 
emphasis; ‘ my child would never tell a lie. It is you, 
sir, who are the liar! Wharton is witness to the truth 
of what my child says and suffered.’ 

‘ I tell you,’ said Nicolay, still sitting on his chair as if 
fixed there and paralyzed by the doctor’s glance, ‘ it’s 
a bloomin’ lie 1’ 

* Oh God 1’ cried Horneck, rusMng up to him, and 
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aknost seizing him, ‘ what have you done with her ? 
What did you do to my child ? She ought to have 
come home. Where is she ? Where is Elsie ?’ 

‘ I gave you a bit of the wattle, didn’t I ?’ asked 
Nicolay, aflFrighted. 

‘ Did you murder her, then,’ shrieked Horneck, ‘ under 
the wattle ?’ 

‘She died of fever, as I’ve told you over and over 
again.’ 

* Tell me every symptom. Write down every symptom. 
Give me the date. Give me the symptoms, I tell you 1 
What were they ?’ 

Nicolay gave the symptoms, but in so confused a way 
that the doctor detected him more than once in error. 
And when he pressed him, he began to rail on Elsie, 
and tell the story of her flight with Hirton—how that he 
found her in Hirton’s house, where she had spent 
a night forty miles from the cattle-station. 

‘ I don’t believe a word of it, sir—not one word,’ said 
Horneck. 

‘ Ha, hal’ said Nicolay, conscious of having scored a 
little point. ‘ Bring your Wharton ! Will he deny tAaf V 

Horneck said he wmuld bring’Wharton, and Nicolay 
said, * Good !’ So that w'hen the doctor and Wharton 
•came next day there was quite a small babel in the 
parlour. 

‘ Isn’t it true,’ asked Horneck, ‘ that he was cruel to 
my daughter, and threatened to give her to the blacks 
as soon as he got an opportunity ?’ 

‘Yes,’ said Wharton. 

‘ It’s a lie !’ said Nicolay. 

‘ You shut up 1’ called Wharton. ‘ Your wife told me 
herself she was wislung to escape.’ 
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‘Yes,’ said Nicolay, sneering. ‘Ain’t it true that she 
did escape with Hirton, passed a night with him, and 
that I had to‘ leave the camp that night in pursuit 
of her ?’ 

Wharton admitted that Elsie had gone off with 
Hirton, and that he couldn’t guarantee Hirton’s conduct. 

' Nicolay, quite hilarious, turned in triumph to Horneck. 

‘ And I rode hot after her, and brought her back, and 
she asked my forgiveness, and gave me money she 
stole from Hirton. And then we went up-country, 
where, of course, you didn’t see us again,’ continued 
Nicolay, jubilant, and addressing Wharton. 

‘ Damn it all!’ said he, ‘ what have I got to do with 
yer quarrels .^’ 

‘ Didn’t I ride after her ?’ asked Nicolay. 

‘ He did, though,’ said Wharton, turning to Horneck. 

‘ Yes, yes,’ said Horneck, ‘ that may be. My child 
in this letter says plainly she wished to escape. She 
hides nothing.’ 

‘ Ay, but she went off with Jack Hirton,’ says 
Nicolay. 

‘My child may have been deceived or kidnapped. I 
am certain she never did anything wrong!’ exclaimed 
Horneck, with the tears in his eyes. ‘ But the question 
is. What did you do with her afterwards ? Your threat, 
to rid yourself of her may have all the more easily 
become a reality after her attempt to escape, because 
then furious jealousy would have possessed you, and 
you would have wished to punish her in your own way.' 

‘ Well, I know nothing about that,' said Wharton. 

‘ I never saw him or her again.’ 

Nicolay, smiling with delight, asked Horneck what 
he was up to now, and told him “to clear out of his 
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cottage, threatening if he didn’t to take the necessary 
steps to compel him. Horneck lifted his hat and walked 
out bewildered, and feeling that Wharton had failed 
him, while Wharton, not caring how the quarrel ended, 
sat on drinking with Nicolay, and talking about the 
life they used to have up at Hirton’s Run. Nicolay 
lost no time in winning him over. Indeed, the per-* 
suasive man there and then concluded a friendship, and 
when Wharton asked a small loan to pay some betting 
debts, Nicolay readily consented. Wharton had vainly 
asked Horneck for the same sum, so that now he had 
reason to change sides, and rather support Nicolay 
against the niggardly doctor. From that day, in fact^ 
he agreed ^o look upon Horneck as a madman, whose 
head was full of hallucinations about his child, and 
almost as doting as old Heath, in short. At any rate, 
the next time the doctor attempted to question him 
anew on Nicolay’s character, Wharton told him rudely 
to mind his own business. 

But Horneck refused to be quietened. He was still 
haunted by the suspicions of foul play, because the fact 
that Nicolay took no legal action against him, in spite 
of the serious charges he had made, was sufficient proof, 
he thought, of the man’s guilt. And, luckily, his 
jopportunities for watching and harassing him rather 
increased. For Millicent was on the eve of giving birth 
to the late Earl’s child, and she insisted on having 
Horneck’s help. Nicolay, desirous of overcoming her 
hostility to himself, yielded, and had thus to endure 
the sight of Horneck’s presence daily in the house. 
The doctor knew of Millicent’s hatred for her husband, 
because he had already observed it at Mrs. Ashbee’s. 
He therefore took the opportunity of questioning her 
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on her opinion of him. Did he ever speak of his former 
wife, for instance ? 

‘ Yes,’ said' lilillicent. 

‘ What does he sayasked the doctor. 

‘ He says she was an upsettin’ thing, and not half as 
handy as me, and that she ran ofif jvith a man Hirton, 
' but that he caught her and punished her for it before 
she died.’ 

‘ Never believe it, Millicent!’ 

‘ Well, I don’t wonder at her runnin’ away from him.’ 

‘Does he pretend ever to have loved her?’ asked 
Horneck. 

‘ I don’t know,’ said Millicent. ‘ But she must have 
been mad to choose such a man. It’s my punishment 
to have him.’ 

And here Millicent broke down in tears, and said 
she was having a dreadful life of retribution, and asked 
the doctor to be kind to her in the coming struggle. 
Horneck said he would, but recurred again to Nicolay. 

‘ Can you account for the man’s restlessness ? He is 
never two minutes in the same place. Does it not look 
as if something were troubling him, some . . . some 
crime, maybe ?’ asked Horneck, with his voice rising to 
a hoarse whisper. 

‘ Oh, doctor, don’t look at me that way!’ exclaimed 
Millicent. ‘You frighten me with your eyes.’ • 

‘Don’t be afraid—don’t be afraid,’ said Horneck, 
quieting himself down a little; ‘ I’ve nothing to say 
against 

‘Oh, but everyone has!’ said Millicent. *I believe 
everyone knows my . . . my disgrace.' 

‘ Not at all,’ said Horneck; ‘ it’s been kept wonder¬ 
fully secret. And, although youf marriage may be a 
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p^unishment to you, it has saved your reputation, I, 
believe. But, Millicent, I’m not talking about that. I 
respect you more than I respect your Tiusband. Tell 
me, now, what do you think of him ? Does he ever 
mention my Elsie ? Oh, if you knew how I loved my 
child! And I’m afraid, do you hear, that that man 
has . . . has destroyed her in some way. It is a> 
dreadful thing to say, but I am haunted by the fear 
of it 1’ 

‘Yes, I believe it,’ said Millicent. ‘I’ve heard him 
in nightmares raving about at night, saying, “ I didn’t 
do it! I didn’t do it!" and that must mean he did.' 

‘Didn’t do what? Now, Millicent, dear, child,’said 
Horneck,'very excited, ‘ now calm yourself, and tell me 
everything. Would you be prepared to say this in a 
law court ? Would you be prepared to swear that you 
heard these words ?’ 

‘Yes,’ said she—‘yes, I would. I would say anything 
to annoy him. Oh, doctor, but I’m in pain !’ 

‘Yes, yes, Millicent,’ he said; ‘bear a little longer. 
The birth of sin means such travail and torment, my 
poor child! Now, just tell me, do you think, by what 
you can judge of him, that he has done something 
wrong to my child ? We must be careful, Millicent; 

, it is all so nebulous, and intangible, and far off. My 
fears may be groundless.’ 

‘Oh, yes, yes; he could do anything wrong— any- 
thing!' said Millicent. ,‘ I hate him I Every woman 
would flee in terror from him. Doesn’t he look like a 
murderer ?’ 

‘Millicent, do you think so too? Has he murdered 
Elsie?’ exclaimed Horneck, full of these flames of 
doubts. 
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‘ Doctor,’ she said, ‘ don’t trouble me more. I’m jn 
pain, do you hear ? I can't speak for it. Don’t question 
me—please don’t! My own punishment’s enough for 
me to bear.’ 

Horneck gave her medicine, and came away. In the 
little garden he met Nicolay, who was curiously obse- 
^quious again, and asked the doctor how he was, and 
how Miss Harriet was, and if he thought the fine 
spring weather would continue. Then he asked how 
Millicent was progressing, and Horneck said she was 
doing very well. And then, apparently determined to 
be very sweet, he asked the doctor if he wouldn’t have 
a smoke: . 

‘ No!’ said Horneck, unable to say it mofe politely, 
and looking past Nicolay, but with so concentrated a 
glance, as if he saw something, that Nicolay started 
and turned round. 

It was always difficult for Horneck, when face to 
face with him, to keep from crushing him physically as 
a man crushes vermin. And at that moment, tormented 
anew by all that Millicent had been saying, he could 
not help exclaiming, although with hardly any justifica¬ 
tion : 

‘ What are you starting at, sir ?’ 

‘ What are you staring at, sir }’ replied Nicolay. 
mockingly. ‘ As for me, I thought there was someone 
in the garden, since you were staring so intently.’ 

‘ Yes, yes, it’s the voice of God walking in the garden 1’ 
exclaimed Horneck, almost rushing upon him. 

Nicolay drew back, astonished at Horneck’s fierce 
and vindictive look. 

‘ Them miracles don’t happen now. That’s what 
you’re teachin’ the Earl, ain’t if?' sneered Nicolay. 
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‘ What kind of bee have you got in your bonnet to- 
d&y, Dr. Horneck ? Look, there is someone, after all.’ 

He pointed to old Heath, who was ’fumbling with 
the latch of the garden-gate, so that Nicolay was having 
a visit from both fathers-in-law at the same time. On 
the whole, he preferred old Heath, because although 
he was indeed a considerable vexation, since no one 
knew at what hour he might turn up—sometimes even 
twelve o’clock at night—to call Millicent disagreeable 
names, still, he was not the terror that Horneck was; 
and, since all his fury was directed against Millicent, 
Nicolay generally welcomed him. Hardly a day passed 
but he came in and demanded to see Mijlicent, who 
had resolutely shut herself up from tj^e public gaze. 
And she generally took the precaution, when she heard 
his old shuffling footsteps on the gravel, to lock herself 
in, so that he was left to wage his paternal warfare 
against h^r out in the lobby. She used to hear him for 
half an hour at a time knocking at the door and call¬ 
ing her bad name?. For although he was growing 
feebler every day, and his memory was a gap, the one 
thought which remained as a link between himself and 
the world was her disgrace. Ho perpetually ignored 
Nicolay as merely a stop-gossip, and knew keenly 
where the secret lay. Indeed, he was more than once 
found tqttering up the avenue at North Bayton, casting 
imprecations on the House of Mompesson. 

One day Lady Mompesson found him gesticulating 
among the rhododendron bushes, making his way among 
them zigzag. Now and again he shook his stick at the 
castle, to which he was apparently staggering, like some 
lame figure of Fate too late for vengeance. Lady Mom¬ 
pesson called ‘ SamueM’ for he was thus known familiarly 

14 
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at Eight Bells. When she saw him stumbling against 
the bushes, it was the first time she had really felt tfie 
inconvenience bf having such creatures placed at her 
gates, with easy access to the policies. She called to 
him again, but he did not hear her until she came up to 
him and took him by the arm, and asked where he was 
going. 

‘ Samuel,’ she said, ‘ what is wrong ? You are break¬ 
ing the bushes. You have no right to be here.’ 

Old Heath, as soon as he recognised her, lifted his 
hat and began to excuse himself, 

‘ Yer ladyship,’ says he, 'doan’t know!’ 

‘Yes, yes, I know what is troubling you,’ she said. 
‘ You have my sympathy. It has taken youn head, they 
tell me, poor Samuel! Millicent has been a deep dis¬ 
appointment to me as well.’ 

‘ Milly! Yer ladyship do know! What can be done 
for ’erWhat can yer ladyship do ? I be waitin’ 
months, but what vengince can I take on a coarpse? 
His young lordship might do somethin’ to wipe out 
the stain of the old lordship, and let me die in 
peace.’ 

‘ I was not here when it occurred, Samuel,’ said Lady 
Mompesson. 

‘ No, ye warn’t, yer ladyship, else it wouldn’t ’ave 
happened. Ye would ’ave kept him straight.’ , 

‘ How are you liking your cottage, Samuel ? My 
husband was very kind to you in providing for you: 
old age. You should be thankful for your mercies 
The Lord never sends a sorrow but He sends some joj 
on its heels. My husband, you see, was the willing 
instrument. I am very glad you have got the littl 
cottage, although I object to its position. And cer 
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tainly, if / had my way, MilHcent would never be 
flowed to take up house at our very gates, and dis¬ 
grace the roadside. I can’t make up nty mind to visit 
her,’ said Lady Mompesson emphatically. 

‘ Oh, it’s all very well, the cottages,’ replied old Heath ; 

* but them were bribes when he was half-way down the 
grave. A clean cottage bean’t so good as a clean,, 
innocent da’ter. I never thought th’ old Earl ’ad be a 
common rascal.’ * 

‘ Samuel, you are raving! What do you mean ? 
They tell me you are quite doted now, poor man!’ 

‘ Whaat, bless ye ? Doan’t ye agree, then ? Woan’t 
yer ladyship take pity ? If the Earl didn’t wrong my 
child, wh» did ?’ asked the old miller, thumping his 
stick on the grass. 

‘ Stop spoiling the grass, Samuel, and go away!’ said 
Lady Mompesson sternly. ‘ You are a shocking old 
man ! You are raving. Such ingratitude ! One would 
have thought that even an unhinged mind would at least 
have remembered to be grateful. Your friends should 
take care of you, and not allow you to go about saying 
such dreadful things.’ 

She ordered him down the avenue, and he tottered 
away, shaking his head and cursing the House of Mom¬ 
pesson, while her ladyship thought of complaining to 
the poljce sergeant. Old Heath’s thoughts gyrated 
unweariedly round the one subject; and wherever he 
went he might be heard^ muttering these ineffectual 
curses of old age. 

So that, as he came hobbling up Nicolay’s little 
garden walk that afternoon, he immediately demanded 
how his ‘ harlot da’ter ’ was getting on, and began to 
force his way into the house. Horneck told him she 
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was well enough under the circumstances, and said he 
was not to molest her. 

‘ She’s a reg'’lar harlot, as has waasted her life and 
mine. You doan’t know who helped her to do it ?’ says 
old Heath, taking hold of Horneck’s sleeve, and pointing 
up to North Bayton. ‘ I’m just waiting to see if nobbut 
*’11 help me with revinges.’ 

Then he went into the cottage. 

Nicolay laughed and nodded to Horneck, who, how¬ 
ever, left him without saying a word. 

Now, the birth of Millicent’s son caused considerable 
excitement among the gossips of Eight Bells. Even 
since she tad left Mrs. Ashbee’s lodgings comments, 
presumably directed by Mrs. Ashbee herself, had been 
made on the fact that the birth would take place only 
about five months after wedlock. And so, as a matter 
of fact, it happened. Nicolay therefore, as the supposed 
cause of these irregularities, began to be censured with 
some severity. 

Mrs. Ashbee had entertained her numerous friends 
with tales about the curiosities of her recent lodgers— 
how that hardly a day passed but old Heath wished to 
strike Millicent, and that the girl used to spend hours at a - 
time weeping very bitterly, and refusing to approach her 
husband, and how, finally, there seemed to exist between 
Nicolay and Horneck the strangest kind of hatred. 
Besides, Millicent’s long seclusion at North Bayton 
before her marriage, and the. fact that she had hardly 
been once seen after it; the marriage itself, which was 
sudden and mysterious; the admirable little cottage, 
which seemed to have been specially built for her ; the 
ravings of old Heath, and his imprecations on the Mom- 
pesson name, which were all the more unintelligible 
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since he had been so much the winner by the late 
Earl’s death; finally, the strange character of Nicolay, 
who, in spite of his generosities in liquor at The 
Eight Bells tavern, was considered a rather curious 
and uncompanionable man—all this offered a large mass 
of conjecture to those interested in local affairs. 

Old Heath’s ravings, of course, were explained by his 
dotage, but certain gossips shook their heads, as if 
in search of other explanations. At any rate, it was 
known that Porlock had refused to marry Millicent, and 
no one doubted that he would refuse to baptize the 
infant. 

Most people, like Mrs. Ashbee, pointed to* Nicolay as 
the cause of these distresses ; others, however, asked if 
Nicolay was not merely the stop-gossip to shield a name 
which Millicent could never be persuaded to pronounce. 
But the night after the birth, when Nicolay was drinking 
among a crowd in the bar parlour at The Eight Bells, he 
was chaffed good-humouredly by some of the swaggerers 
and roisterers of the village. It was remembered, they 
said, that he had been married only last November, and 
already had a son. 

Nicolay, who-was in liquor, swore that it was none of 
his doing, whereupon there was a burst of mockery and 
laughter all round. Horneck, still bent on his persistent 
search, ^ad followed him again that night, and was at 
the door, hearing everything. Nicolay swore again, and 
because the company still laughed incredulously, he 
began to relate the true story of Millicent Heath word 
for word. When he mentioned the name of the late and 
terrific Lord Mompesson a dead silence filled the bar 
parlour. Horneck, s^ill outside, thought it was the first 
time he had heard him speak the truth. The hollow- 
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voiced man went shrieking on inside, with his listeners 
all agog around*him; and when he stuck at his words, 
they helped him out with them. 

As soon as he had finished his story the laughter grew 
apace again, and the gibes increased as the m^n dis* 
,cussed Millicent and old Heath and the long conceal¬ 
ment of the joke. While a few, not as drunk as Nicolay, 
thought it might be just his drunken hoax, the majority 
were inclined to believe it. He was congratulated on 
the new way of securing a wife with a roof already above 
her head and an income in her pocket. But he was 
already too drunk to accept further congratulations. 
Besides, the bar windows were being shuttered up, and 
the door was already half bolted, so that it was time to 
be staggering home. 

As he came on to the road that leads over the downs 
to North Bayton, escorted by the yells of laughter still 
coming from the other revellers, whose tipsy steps were 
carrying them in the opposite direction, Horneck was 
waiting for him in the moonlight. The doctor wondered, 
indeed, how he would get home that night unsupported, 
because his progress #ilong the road was in a series of 
semicircles. Presently he left the road, and floundered 
on the grass with his lantern gone out. But he rose and 
staggered in the wrong direction towards the cliffs. A 
sharp night wind of spring was blowing in from the sea, 
and the waves were beating monotonously on the rocks 
below, Horneck, following ]^icolay, caught him as he 
went tottering to the edge. He seemed to recognise 
the doctor’s powerful grasp; indeed, Horneck dragged 
him rather coarsely back, and pushed him forwards 
towards the road again. , 

‘ You, doctor! / didn’t do it, I tell you Elshie . . . 
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gjn’t dead. Elshie’s enjoyin’ herself in a harem with a 
black chief. Thash what she’s!’ 

Horneck encouraged him to talk, but Nicolay sud¬ 
denly ceased speaking, or only muttered what Horneck 
could not understand. 

‘ Sp6ak, O villain, speak!’ cried Horneck, shaking 
him like a rat on the road. ‘ Speak the infamy that is* 
in you! Say what you did with her. It may be easier 
to find out the trutK when you’re drunk than when 
you’re sober,’ 

Nicolay, without remonstrating, allowed himself to be 
thus severely handled by the huge doctor. But Hor¬ 
neck could get nothing out of him except monosyllabic 
exclamations of evident surprise at being shaken about 
in such a way, as if an embodied tempest were upon 
him. Indeed, the doctor had to drag him home and 
push him into his cottage. And then he went into his 
own, confessing to himself that his suspicions had not 
yet beaked their prey. 

Next morning Nicolay’s exposure of his wife was all 
over the parish. Its rapid diffusion was assured by the 
carrier’s cart, which carried it with the butter, eggs and 
loaves from Eight Bells to Eastdown and back to Sea- 
down. The wise minority who had suspected the truth 
now looked with pity on Mrs. Ashbee and her set, who 
had cat down the little tragedy within such sober limits, 
and had made it so innocent. No, no! Millicent had 
had high tantrums before she knew Nicolay. It was 
irritating to think that the district had actually been 
upset without knowing it. But the wise minority main¬ 
tained that since the beginning they had seen the wheel 
within the wheel. Old Heath, like some blind deaf 
seer, had been chattering his woe to ears as deaf as his 
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own. He might as well have chattered it to the se%- 
waves at the foot of the cliffs, or to the winds of the 
downs. 

One or two gossips now came to see him in his little 
house, which he had called Mill Cottage, in memory of 
the old mill. They questioned him vigorously, but his 
■incoherence was rather baffling. Gossip, like art, lives 
on detail, but old Heath could give none. He only 
used bad language. And so, with the excuse of asking 
for Millicent, these gossips knocked at the door of Elsie 
Cottage, but not one of them got admittance. It was 
exasperating, because the burning questions were: Did 
her ladyship, know ? Did the Earl know ? It was 
generally agreed that they did know. All eyes were 
turned to North Bayton. And now, only now, the 
significance of Porlock’s action became apparent and 
vast. Had ke actually known the sunk scandal ? Ah, 
gossips, gossip to the end of time! 

The truth was, that even if those vague rumours had 
never reached North Bayton, the Earl and his mother 
would sooner or later have stumbled on the actual truth. 
To begin with, Harold had not forgotten that Dr. 
Horneck had told him’ that he had beep at the late 
lord’s death-bed. And although certainly Harold could 
not as yet know the connection between such a fact and 
the presence of Nicolay on the estate, yet he had a 
curious presentiment that somehow the two things were 
related. He questioned Rewbell on the subject, but 
Rewbell only took the occasion, in his delicate way, to 
say that indeed the doctor from the beginning had 
pushed his way into places where he had no right with 
as much diligence as he had been showing ever since. 
Harold then thought of mentioning the thing to his 
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njother, but he desisted, since it would only involve 
another attack on Dr. Horneck and_, another scene 
bstweejiJier- He was not satisfied, how¬ 

ever, and he began to question Rewbell more thoroughly 
on Nicolay, whom he disliked. He had asked the doctor 
about liim; but since his questions had always brought 
on great violence and excitement in him, doubtless occa¬ 
sioned by the memory.of his daughter’s loss, the young 
Earl had ceased to mention his name. He had only in¬ 
formed Horneck that in future Nicolay must not come 
to the hunt; and Horneck had said he was certainly not 
surprised that his lordship detested him. But Harold 
began to think that perhaps, after all, his "mother was 
right, and that Rewbell had taken too great a liberty in 
having foisted Nicolay on the estate. He regretted now 
that he had given permission for the erection of the 
cottage. Horneck’s and old Heath’s were all right, 
since the one was Harold’s own affair, and the other 
was apparently his father’s. But Nicolay seemed an 
objectionable person. 

‘ By the way,’ he said to Rewbell, ‘ who ts that 
fellow ? He is some friend of yours ?’ 

Rewbell was astonished at his lordship’s commanding 
tone. But he still remained loyal to his oath to the 
dead man. 

‘Nicolay? Yes, he is. Your lordship will find that 
Mr. Nicolay has been a most useful tenant.’ 

‘ Well, I don’t like him, that’s all!’ said Harold with 
more authority in his voice than Rewbell had ever 
heard. 

These hoverings on the verge of disillusion would soon 
cease, however. Rewbell felt that the time was near 
when his lordship would see that we must not expect 
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very high character in those who do for us very dirty 
work. In fact, ^almost simultaneously with the birth of 
Millicent’s son came the rude truth of its fatherhood, and 
the young Earl and his mother heard it in the least 
agreeable way. 

It happened in this manner; The tablet’which 
'Harold had erected in Porlock’s church to the memory 
of his father was about to be ynveiled. Nothing he 
could ever do could give his mother greater pleasure, and 
she seemed to see in his undertaking the promise that, 
after all, he was a true Mompesson. Although he had 
spent large sums on horses and other follies, the erection 
of the monument had involved some self-denial, because 
it bad meant a few hundreds taken out of the purse of 
his pleasures. She rejoiced, therefore, in this reverence 
for his father, because it seemed to show that the spirit 
of his ancestors was really in him, and that sooner or 
later he would live his own life, and shake off the 
insidious stranger who had laid waste his faith. She 
encouraged him in the project, and won him back by all 
sorts of maternal artifice. Moreover, it was a great 
pleasure to superintend the progress of the work, and to 
speak to Porlock about it. 

She told Porlock that she had good faith that their 
prayers were being answered, and that their energies 
should be redoubled. Porlock, however, felt t'hat the 
tablet was going to be a most embarrassing affair. 
Doubtless Harold intended -that it should be full of 
eulogies of his father, but how could Porlock, knowing, 
as he did, some of the damnatory facts of the late Earl’s 
life, accept a monument, as a gift for the church, that 
was to be covered and sculptured with lies ? It gave 
him many hours of anxious thought. The monument 
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was complete, and only the epitaph required to be 
chiselled, and the final polishing to he given to the 
marble. It was an erection placed against the middle 
of the north wall, from which some of the old oak pews 
had been cut away to make room for it. Rising from 
the floor and reaching almost to the roof, it had an 
imposing appearance; indeed, Harold’s generosity and 
filial devotion had made it altogether out of proportion 
to the late Earl’s attainments. And Porlock was 
thoroughly vexed to see the boy’s lavish enthusiasm on 
account of his late never-to-be-forgotten father. 

As Horneck had whispered to the Vicar, only the 
Rabelaisian word ‘ horrific ’ deserved to be' put on the 
tomb. Two massive marble pillars supported a canopy 
which the sculptor had designed as a resting-place for 
winged cherubs and angels. Below the canopy was a 
prominent bust of the Earl, which could be seen from 
every point within the church, while a central slab of 
white marble was to contain the inscription. Porlock, 
displaying a finer wit than Horneck expected, proposed 
that the inscription should be in Latin, and offered to 
compose it or translate whatever Harold chose to insert. 

But Harold said, no, indeed ! it was to be in the ver¬ 
nacular, in order that the people might understand it. 
He would not object if a line he had learned out of 
Horace were added, such as ‘ Integer vitae scelerisque 
purus,’ but the bulk of the wording was to be in English. 
And Lady Mompesson agreed. 

Harold asked Horneck’s advice, but the doctor rather 
surprised him by saying that the world had evidently 
agreed that the place where lies might be told with 
impunity was a topabstone. In fact, he said, after 
having gone through a cemetery, the natural question to ask 
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was, For whom was Hell made ? since only sainta 
seem to have .left the earth. And the doctor still 
further mystified Harold by saying, with apparent 
irrelevance, that he sometimes thought the best way for 
a thinker to treat mankind is to write about them^ books 
like Rabelais’, built of laughter. 

Harold smiled vaguely, not quite conscious of the 
doctor’s meaning. But when be urged his question 
again, Horneck advised him to write about his father as 
he had found him. For it is the mistake of preachers 
and small moralists, he said, to suppose that a man is 
altogether bad because he has given way to a momentary 
passion. Sifiall moralists are like useful gna^ picking 
up the small vermin suited to them, but taken in them¬ 
selves they are a very buzzing and irritating lot. Well, 
then, Harold composed the inscription, which was as 
follows: 


RAISED TO THE MEMORY 

OF 

VINCENT, SIXTH EARL OF MOMPESSON, 
BARQN OF BAYTON, 

JUSTICE OF THE PEACE, 

WHO WAS BELOVED BY HIS TENANTRY 
ON ACCOUNT OF 

THE GOODNESS AND PURITY OF HIS LIFE 
AND HIS VIRTUOUS EXAMPLE, 

BY 

HAROLD, SEVENTH EARL OF MOMPESSON, 
BARON OF BAYTON, 

HIS GRATEFUL sbN. 
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Porlock watched the stonecutter chiselling these pious 
nilsehoods one by one. He could not bring himself to 
tell rude truth to the young Earl and his mother, but he 
knew that he was in a shockingly embarrassed position. 
After the stonecutter’s work was complete, he felt that 
he ought to have stayed his hand before it had been 
begun, but now it was too late, and he could only stare , 
up at these filial exaggerations with a kind of pity and 
excitement. 

Harold was to unveil the monument one Saturday 
afternoon in presence of the congregation and his own 
tenants specially assembled for the ceremony. And 
Lady Mompesson felt that after he had done it he 
would cet^tainly begin to go to Church again. His 
father’s bust would beckon him back to the ancient 
Mompesson pew. The day came, and the church was 
quite full when Harold and his mother entered. Mrs. 
Porlock, Muriel and Marjorie, were in the Vicar’s pew, 
and Rewbell, Wharton and Nicolay had found seats 
among the North Bayton tenantry. Horneck had 
abstained from coming. But Eight Bells was well 
represented, and people had come all the way from 
Eastdown and Seadown. Everyone looked towards 
the monument, which, however, was meanwhile concealed 
by a curtain. Even old Heath had come. He had 
heard about the ceremony, and was so indignant that 
he determined to interrupt it. Indeed, when he entered 
unexpectedly there was quite a stir. He came in lean¬ 
ing heavily on his stick, and looked almost venerable, 
with his mass of silvery white hair. Room was made 
for him, and he sat down with his eyes on the floor. 
Some of the wags hoped he would make a scene. In¬ 
deed, there was already a feeling of intense, although 
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suppressed, excitement in the audience, because it was 
the first time that Harold and his mother had appearld 
in public since It had become known that there was, after 
all, a dark stain on the name of Mompesson. 

Porlock, who had seen old Heath enter, and had 
watched his firmly-shut mouth and dogged look, was 
visibly alarmed. But presently the young Earl rose, 
and in a few words presented the monument in his own 
name and his mother’s, saying that he hoped it would 
add new beauty to the church and serve to perpetuate 
his father’s memory. Then he pulled the cord, and 
the curtain fell back so that everyone could see the 
handsome structure, together with the inscription and 
the late Earl’s bust. * 

There was a slight sensation visible in the audience 
as each one looked at the bust and seemed to see the 
old Earl come to life among them again. But before 
Porlock had time to rise, old Heath was on his feet, and 
was shaking his stick at the bust which was so life-like, 
he thought. 

‘ You !' cried the old miller in his undying hate, ‘ as 
made my da’ter MilHcent a harlot, bean’t worthy of a 
moniment. You woan’t . . 

‘ Samuel!’ cried Porlock, amid the ensuing confusion, 
‘ sit down.’ 

But old Heath sternly waved him back, and asked 
if he could tell a lie— he, the Vicar? Murmurs of 
approval broke from many of the pews, while the miller 
proceeded to curse publicly the House of Mompesson, 
Meantime, Lady Mompesson had fainted in her pew, 
while Harold’s face was pale and excited as he sup¬ 
ported her. As the Eastdown Chronicle said next day, 
it was ' an unprecedented occurrence.’ The Vicar, how- 
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ever, maintained sufficient authority to cause the people 
fb retire, although, once they were outside they sur¬ 
rounded old Heath, who gesticulated among them for 
some time. 

Porlock, Harold, and Rewbell succeeded in taking 
Lady .Mompesson into the vestry, and when she had 
recovered it was the Vicar’s and Rewbell’s painful duty., 
to explain and corroborate everything. Harold, stupe¬ 
fied, looked first at hiS mother and then at his old tutor, 
and finally at Rewbell. The horrible truth refused at 
first to enter his generous and pure young soul. His 
impulse was to hurl his father’s bust from its place, and 
tear the lying tablet down. But he already felt grieved 
for his mother, whose face, like his own, betrayed scorn 
and shame and pride all at once. She had enough 
presence of mind, however, and nobility of character, 
to call Rewbell to her and whisper to him, asking if he 
would forgive all her ungenerous doubts of him. And 
when he said, ‘ Yes, indeed !’ she whispered again that 
perhaps it would have been kinder to have told her the 
truth from the beginning. Finally, after the crowd had 
dispersed, Harold and his mother drove in silence to 
North Bayton. 



CHAPTER yil 

THE DROPPED SPUR 

After Lady Mompesson had recovered from the first 
shock, she found that this shame was, strangely enough, 
the means of bringing herself and Harold mpre closely 
together again. The curious series of suspicions, mis¬ 
understandings, and ill-will which had reigned at North 
Bayton for months was at last dissipated, and it was 
seen that it had been the hand of the dead Earl which 
had been so lifted against the peace of his own house. 
For, indeed, there are some among the dead who refuse 
to be buried, but still harass the living, while their sins 
ferment in the quarrels they leave. 

Thus, Lady Mompesson felt that she could never 
recompense Rewbell for the doubts she had openly 
expressed about his character, and the slanders these 
doubts had implied. It was now seen that, fjr from' 
having been disloyal to the House of Mompesson, he 
had only been too loyal, and had risked his reputation 
for its sake. Porlock was there to emphasize the fact. 
Rewbell, however, smiling inwardly, rather rejoiced in 
these broils and their successful issue. And he was 
very delighted when the young Earl came to him in the 
old open-hearted way and called him Edwin again, and 
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said he had been a good chap. Rewbell, smiling and 
shaking hands with his master, said ‘Not at all!’ and 
that the thing dearest to his heart was certainly the 
stainlessness of the Mompesson name, and that he was 
just wondering if anything could be done to wash it 
white again. 

If Harold had been able to read the eyes of the 
dexterous man at that moment, doubtless he would have 
seen glances of satire directed against himself, and some 
elusive questionings connected with a certain Harriet. 
But Harold was in dead ignorance of Rewbell’s mean¬ 
ing, and was only desirous to hear his proposals. These 
were that Nicolay, Millicent, and old Heath should be 
removed, if possible, from their cottages, in order that 
such living witnesses of North Bayton’s humiliation 
should no longer be allowed to triumph at North 
Bayton’s gates. And Rewbell told his lordship that the 
reason why, in fulfilment of the wishes of Harold’s 
shocking father, he had proposed that the cottages 
should be built on these sites was that there were no 
other sites convenient. Had he built them safe out of 
view of the castle, the expense would have been greater, 
because deeper foundations would- require to have been 
dug. As it was, the cottages, including Dr. Horneck’s, 
which, Rewbell reminded him, had been his own affair, 
had been run up at no great cost. The chief business 
was how to bundle all these people out, and Rewbell 
would be very glad indeed if Dr. Horneck could be 
bundled out along with them. This, however, seemed 
unlikely, and he dared not discuss it. Meantime, he 
pointed out that it was not an affair of leases. Neither 
Millicent nor old Heath had rights to any particular 
cottage, but were to be provided only with a cottage, 
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or a sum equivalent. So that it was in his lordship’s 
power to do very much what he pleased with them. 

Certainly Harold shared both Rewbell’s opinion and 
his mother’s desire that at least Millicent and Nicolay 
should be asked to leave North Bayton. Otherwise 
neither he nor his mother could well remain, indeed, 
in any case Lady Mompesson proposed to go to London 
or spend some time abroad, and, she was very desirous 
for more reasons than one to persuade Harold to accom¬ 
pany her. She suggested that they should take Lord 
Mowhurst’s advice, but Rewbell told her that his lord- 
ship knew all about the affair already. At any rate, 
Harold, although he was thoroughly shocked, and 
although he could hardly look any of his tenants in the 
face, determined to wipe out the memory of these things 
as far as possible. 

Luckily the hunting season was over, and he did not 
require to meet any of the notabilities of the district 
while his cheek was still burning with shame. He de¬ 
cided, therefore, quietly to restore the dignity of his 
house, and to make any reparations in his power. The 
first thing to do was to provide for Millicent and old 
Heath elsewhere. Both his mother and himself must 
be spared any further humiliation. As it was. Eight 
Bells was glutted with gossip. 

And one thing at least was certain, that so* long as 
the monument remained where it was not even Lady 
Mompesson could persuade.herself to go to church. 
Harold complained bitterly against Porlock, who if he 
had so chosen might have prevented the deplorable 
fiasco. When Porlock pointed out that, if he had spent 
months hesitating what course he should adopt, it was 
for the sake of not hurting his lofdship’s own feelings^ 
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Harold replied that, while it was very likely true, he 
could not help thinking that it was also very cowardly. 

At any rate, Harold gave orders for the instant re¬ 
moval of the accursed memorial, since he had no wish 
to let his name be any longer a laughing-stock to the 
parish. * So that, legal permission having been obtained, 
masons were set to work at once, and the debris, together 
with the cherubs and the late Earl’s bust, were brought 
to North Bayton and flung into an outhouse. Lady 
Mompesson found herself in the extraordinary situation 
of actually approving all these dilapidations and the 
implied insults to her husband’s memory. Weeks had 
to pass before she could bring herself thoroughly to 
believe in*these Rabelaisian episodes of his career, so 
successfully screened. 

It was heart-breaking to be the dupe of one’s own 
piety. It was heart-breaking to observe that Harold 
seemed to feel as if he had been outraged by having had 
such a father at all. And it came to be a question 
whether North Bayton could continue to be the family 
seat. But at least she could afford to rejoice in the new 
tenderness Harold was, showing her. Only, would it 
last? Was there not another subject on which she 
hardly ventured to think ? Was it to be true, as Rewbell 
}iad predicted, that there would be a twist in all the 
Mompeasons ? Did the new rumours which had begun 
to disturb the district, and had been already” brought to 
her own ears by the sleepless Rewbell, not seem to fore¬ 
tell that the son might be only a new edition of the 
father ? In short, was it true that he had been making 
love to the blind girl, and had been seen kissing her 
near the lonely cliffs ? 

These were the new torments. She looked at him 
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now and again as mothers look at their sons to find ^ut 
by their faces if their manhood is still unsoiled. She 
dared not question him now. He was absolute master 
at North Bayton, and she had done disputing it. But 
she still hoped to hold him, high-spirited, reckless, 
generous, unbelieving as he was, by some Invisible 
chains and bonds of maternal cunning. And—strange 
irony!—she was more thankful the louder grew his 
denunciations of the blot on the name of Mompesson, 
since they seemed to promise that in him the name 
would be redeemed. 

But Harold was cursing his father’s sin chiefly because 
he was afraid fliat perhaps Harriet already knew of it. 
Once more he was almost glad that she was bfind ; other¬ 
wise she might have come to the church that day and 
seen his humiliation. But doubtless by this time she 
had heard the tale which had upset all Eight Bells, and 
that had travelled in a few days all over Sussex and 
beyond it. He came down to Twilight Cottage partly 
to find out if she knew, and partly to ask Horneck’s 
advice. 

Horneck received him with the usual gay smile which, 
perhaps, only Harold used to see on his face, and that 
made him feel that the doctor was the only man he ever 
really knew and loved. He saw that something wag 
troubling Harold, and he took him by the hand, and 
they sat down on the sofa together. Presently he 
looked into the boy’s eyes, .and saw tears in them— 
manly tears of shame and pride. 

‘Doctor,’ the boy faltered, ‘you have heard. . . . 
You are the only friend I have in the world.’ 

‘ Yes, my lord, I have heard. I knew months ago, 
you know,’ said Horneck. * 
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You knew too! Oh, why didn’t you tell me, then ?’ 

‘ I promised Mr. Porlock.’ 

* Oh, that old fool!’ exclaimed Harold. 

‘ Besides, I was a stranger. How could I have 
dared ?’ 

Harold, seeing the point, admitted it, and then said 
that he would feel abashed for life. 

‘ No, no!’ said Horneck, rallying him ; ‘jou abashed ! 
Not a bit of you. You have your own life to live—your 
own gay life ; and although it seems a strange thing to 
say, there is nothing more important than to know the 
sins of your parents. Sometimes just a little knowledge 
helps us to reject these horrors that are hancfed down to 
us, and to keep throwing off hereditary poison. Sin is 
such a carnivorous thing. You will know never to repeat 
/iis mistake. The unrest of sex is the most extra¬ 
ordinary thing the student of human nature can examine.’ 

Harold looked into his deep eyes, which seemed to be 
studded all over with points of light. 

‘You see,’ continued Horneck, ‘although I do not 
believe the will is free—few accurate thinkers ever did, 
certainly not Spinoza—-I believe it may be made as 
strong as any muscle. It is the’ main muscle of our 
spiritual life, and it is dreadful to see the will expiring 
in passion. We must develop the militarism of the 
human will, and make it a kind of aide-de-camp to the 
brain. But I am not alarmed by the spectacle of human 
folly and sin, no more than I am alarmed by the 
spectacle of bodily disease. We are not atheists, you 
and I, in spite of what they say.’ And here Horneck 
smiled. ‘Atheism is simply an empty house. We 
believe, don’t we, that in the end God is our rendez¬ 
vous? We all vanish in God? Meantime, we notice 
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the two strivings, the up and the down. We are li.ke 
plants, are we Mot ? whose roots struggle down into the 
foul, dark earth, but whose heads struggle into the air. 
Let us not shriek over our nature. Let us go on with 
our psychological weeding 1 Most men are idealists 
either in early youth or on their death-beds, but you and 
I are going to be idealists every hour, Harold. How 
dare I call your lordship Harold j’ 

*Do, do!’ said Harold, smiling; ‘it’s what I wish. 
But, doctor, don’t . . . don’t tell your niece about . . . 
about father.’ 

‘ No, no—never 1’ said Horneck. ‘ I have never told 
her a word."* 

‘ I knew you would behave like that,’ safd Harold, 
relieved, but little knowing that Rewbell had already, 
poisoned her with it all. 

‘No, my dear boy ; I hate gossip,’ replied the doctor. 
‘ The only things I can remember are ideas. Ordinary 
human life is a huddle of trivialities, which are interest¬ 
ing only to the imbeciles who write popular novels.’ 

‘Well, then, doctor, I wish to tell you,’ said Harold, 
‘ that, for the sake of my mother, I intend to clear your 
neighbours out. We* are going to give them money if 
they will leave the place altogether. You can under¬ 
stand how it is utterly impossible for us to continue to 
see these people at our very doors.’ * 

* Nicolay to go away!’ exclaimed the doctor, while 
the expression of his face changed. 

In fact, Jlewbell had already sounded Nicolay on the 
subject, and the man was thoroughly overjoyed at the 
prospect of an early escape from Horneck; and when 
Millicent knew that her name was now a byword at 
Eight Bells, she also was glad to* depart. But Harold 
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was astonished when the doctor told him that if Nicolay 
went he would go too; and, of course, if the doctor 
went, Harriet could not remain. 

Harold paused and looked at Horneck, and noticed 
that his face had the same troubled look he -had seen 
that afWrnoon when he and the doctor had stood at the 
gate of Twilight Cottage, and had watched Nicolay run • 
like a rat to its hole; and when Harold asked why the 
doctor was always so determined to live beside Nicolay, 
Horneck explained everything. 

‘Yes, yes,’ he said, with increasing excitement, ‘if 
that man goes, I will go. He is waiting to escape from 
me. I shall never give up the search till I egn convinced 
of the truth.’ 

He displayed such passion in these utterances that 
at first Harold thought he was labouring* under some 
hallucinations. 

‘ But,’ continued Horneck, ‘ could you expect anything 
good of such a dog as that, who for the sake of your 
father’s money made Millicent his second wife ?’ 

So that there were at least one sin and one sinner in 
the world upon which ^nd upon whom the doctor could 
not look with philosophic composure. 

‘ Wherever he goes I shall go, your lordship, even 
, although your lordship refused to free me from the lease 
of this»cottage. I shall bring that man to judgment yet, 
even although I were to lose everything in the attempt. 
And all that I ask is to be warned in time. Do not let 
him escape without my knowledge. He will rush away 
some midnight,’ said Horneck in the greatest agitation 
in which Harold had ever seen him. 

‘Doctor,’ said Harold, ‘you know very well that I 
could never see you. go away.’ 
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* Oh, I must, your lordship! I certainly must!’ 

After Harold had heard everything, and had joined 
in these suspicions and denunciations of Nicolay, he 
said that, come what might, he could never part from the 
doctor. Some new plan would require to be devised, and 
it was curious to hear Horneck asking him to promise 
‘ that, whatever the decision, he would be advised in time. 

Harold came away determined that, if the eviction of 
the tenants of Elsie Cottage meant the eviction of those 
at Twilight, no such thing would happen. Lady Mom- 
pesson, therefore, was surprised when he suddenly 
changed front and said that for the present Nicolay was 
to remain. ,When she asked what he meant, he told 
her that Dr. Horneck had pointed out that e^ich man’s 
life was his own, untouched by the shame which had 
overtaken the life and character of any other. What did 
the jabberings of a few country clowns matter to him f 
Nothing at all. And when his mother insisted that, at 
least, Elsie Cottage and Mill Cottage should be demo¬ 
lished, he said that doubtless it would happen later on. 

But if Lady Mompesson was surprised at this change, 
Rewbell certainly was not. He knew all about it. And 
when he told her it was because if Nicolay went Hor¬ 
neck would go, and take his niece with him, that the 
young lord had decided to endure these disgraces, she 
asked feebly if Providence had any other rod in 5 )ickle. 
The fact was that Rewbell, with his mad love for Harriet 
still raging in him, would have been as unhappy at her 
departure as the Earl himself. He had not reckoned 
that Nicolay’s departure would mean Horneck's as well, 
and although certainly he did not love Horneck, he 
loved Harriet, and meant to pursue her. He meant to 
gave her from the young Earl, to intercede for her as he 
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had never interceded for Millicent! So that the centre 
of excitement was shifted to Twilight Cottage, although 
perhaps the shrewd reader sees that it was never any¬ 
where else. 

Now, who supposes that in the midst of these troubles 
Harold*had forgotten Harriet for a moment ? By many 
signs, too numerous to mention, but which he counted * 
up in his heart, he had seen that she had forgiven him. 
One day he came to Twilight Cottage when the doctor 
had gone to look after a case at Eastdown. Harriet 
was in the little study when he entered. She was now 
able to recognise his step, and when she heard it on the 
gravel walk she knew who was coming. • She rose to 
meet hint, and, after she had said good-morning, told 
him that her uncle had left an hour ago. It was the 
first time he felt slightly pleased that the doctor was 
not there to meet him, for he had come that morning 
determined at all hazards to see Harriet. And in a few 
moments, blind though she was, she seemed to have 
detected his real quest. There was the same emotional 
tone in his voice which she had heard that day at the 
cliffs, even above the noise of the sea. What is he like ? 
she wondered—this impassioned youth, hidden from her 
by dark cruel veils of sightlessness. The thrill of his 
, kiss was not yet spent. In spite of all that Rewbell 
had whispered to her against him, the kiss had wakened 
in her some wild answering chords and the entombed 
poetry of her soul. 

Almost never a day passed but she heard Horneck 
speaking with enthusiasm of the young lord, and who 
could know him better than he ? The world, she had 
been told, was full of craft and guile, and she seemed to 
see it far off like some dim blurred Armageddon of 
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intermixed hostile passions and deceits. How was she 
to distinguish the false from the true ? Those two 
youths had expressed some sudden amazing passion for 
her. She heard their voices struggling to express it. 
Both had taken advantage of her helplessness. But 
was there no clue to find out which of them w£*s noble 
•and which base? Mankind must be terrible! she 
thought. She had felt the soft pressure of Harold’s 
lips and the fierce kiss of the hard lips of Rewbell. 
Moreover, the servant had maligned the master, and 
had warned her of the fate of Millicent. And yet, 
though troubled by these quickening fears, she had never 
asked Hornfick why he had not told her who their 
neighbours were. It was a proof of his delicaty and of 
his loyalty to Harold, maybe. If so, did it not mean 
that his respect for Harold was so great that he must 
be silent even to his niece on the matter of the young 
Earl’s shame ? 

By these subtle ways she tried to penetrate in dim 
gropings into the character of her lover. But not even 
Horneck must know this curious disturbance which had 
entered her life. Why, indeed,.should a son have to 
hang his head because of his father’s guilt? 

‘ He is very noble,’ Horneck said when once she 
questioned him evasively. ' He is not surprisingly 
intelligent. By no means. But he has a thoroughly 
good heart. If you could see his face, Harriet, you 
w’ould understand, for the facq is nothing but the soul’s 
magic glass, where a character’s past and future seem 
to meet together.’ 

If she could see his face 1 

But the cries of Millicent in her hour of trial , had 
sounded strangely in the blind girKs ears. Were these 
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the shrill curses on the name of Mompesson ?—love’s 
gall? And when Horneck had run out to help her, 
Harriet had stood wondering on these enigmas of 
human love. Were the supreme facts in life, then, only 
pleasure and pain, the two millstones between which 
the hulhan soul is crushed ? Oh, if she could only see, 
how many enigmas would become plain! Truth, she* 
thought, or at least the possibility of discovering it, lies 
with those who have sight. How easy it must be for 
them, she said, to choose between right and wrong! 
But what strange intellectual and moral confusion was 
the heritage of those mutilated like herself, blind from 
their birth 1 And, indeed, did ethics not bpgin with the 
first blush on the human face ? Is it not just his eye¬ 
sight which has made man conscious of shame, since 
the eye instinctively closes at any vicious spectacle? 
And how vastly different would our theory of vice and 
of virtue be supposing we had no eyes to see the results 
of the one or the other ! 

As Harriet began to know herself, she guessed that 
except for her imperfect vision she must be of like 
passions with other -human beings. What was this 
strange dim struggle within her* towards some opposite 
to herself? Nay, think what these terrors of love must 
mean to a being to whom the lust of the eye has been 
denied. What is left except some weird amazing task 
of primeval instinct, rudimentary gropings, searchings, 
and clingings to dreamt objects of adoration? Here 
surely Nature had devised some tragic satire on morality. 
It is the task of the blind to remain impassive, but 
Harriet was filled with restlessness ever since she had 
felt his lordship’s kiss. And since Horneck continued 
to speak of him tvith admiration, she was driven to 
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struggle nearer and nearer to him. She listened for his 
footstep. She puld hardly control herself when she 
heard it. One day, after Horneck had been talking 
about him, he said: 

‘ Come, Harriet, let me see if your eyes are making 
any progress. Here is his lordship’s photograph Can 
you make anything of it ?’ 

She took it, while her hands trembled, and held it up 
before her eyes, but, after having looked long at it, said 
she could see nothing. And many a time afterwards 
she took it up, struggling to have one dim glimpse. 
She began to question Horneck about Rewbell. 

‘ He is a nimble, subtle man,’ said Horneck—‘ the 
kind of man who might never be detected in a single 
error, but whose whole life might be full of the most 
careful sophistry. A walker over slippery things. I 
hardly like him. He is a friend of ... of that man 
next door ! There are some men never detected because 
their sins are made up of one vast consistency.’ 

It was enough for Harriet. Rewbell was a liar! 
His accents, his words, fitted the doctor’s description. 
Finally, when she was told that Harold, still afraid lest 
she might wander too far over the downs towards the 
cliff-heads, or even encounter some mishap when walking 
on the roads, had ordered one of his servants to follow 
her at a little distance, she was touched by his goodness 
and convinced of it. Harold had not even told Horneck 
of this measure, but when it became known at Eight 
Bells it caused much amusement. It was a sign, to be 
sure, to enlighten all who doubted that the Earl was 
in love with the doctor’s blind niece. On the whole, 
the new brew promises to be as bitter as the old. 

Well, then, when Harold came in that morning to her. 
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both he and she were too conscious of the pain they were 
causing each other. But the pain of doubt would soon 
disappear. He had brought her hyacinths and red roses. 

‘ It is nothing but kindness from you, my lord, every 
day,’ she said, with a new tremor in her voice, as she 
lifted rtie flowers. 

‘ I would do anything to help you to forget that da/ 
I made you . . . made you so vexed with me,’ he said. 

But her smile showed that, if she had been vexed that 
day, she was not vexed now. 

‘ I understand, my lord,’ she said. 

‘ Oh, do you forgive me, then ?’ he cried. 

‘ As if your lordship requires forgiveness from a poor 
little blind girl like me!’ Harriet exclaimed, and then 
laughed quite merrily. ‘ If there was anything to 
forgive, it is forgiven.’ 

‘ Oh, then,’ he said, ‘ will you believe that what I said 
then was true, and is true yet ?’ 

She lifted her head into the light so that he could see 
its pure lines, and*the look, half of suffering and half of 
the promises of joy, on her face. 

‘ I am blind !’ she exclaimed, and burst into tears. 

‘ Harriet, Harriet!’ he said, * will you let me come 
near you ? Will you let me take your hand this time ? 
Will you let me explain, Harriet ?’ 

She»reached her hand towards him, and he took it and 
kissed it. 

‘ Oh, Harriet,’ said thp radiant boy, ‘ I never was so 
happy— never /’ 

‘ Your lordship-’ she began. 

‘ Don’t call me “ lordship ”; never do it again, 
Harriet,’ he said. 

‘But how can I make you happy ? How is it 
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possible?’ she.asked, turning her face to the light again 
where he stood, ‘ I admit—^yes, I admit I have had 
dreams gorgeous and deluding.’ 

* Harriet darling, never say it!’ 

‘ What can I be to you ? Worlds are separating us. 
What cruel power has brought us together only tcTsunder 
us?’ 

‘ Harriet, you must not believe it. Never, darling; 
you must believe me this time.’ 

‘ Yes, yes, how can I doubt you ?’ she said, as he took 
her and kissed her unrepulsed. 

‘ Harriet, are you actually mine—oh, mine —Harriet ?’ 
‘ Ah! are you sure,’ she said, ‘ that this is love ? Is it 
not pity ?’ 

‘ No, Harriet, never. You are mine, and mine only. 
If there is anyone to pity, it is myself without you.’ 

‘ Think of what my uncle will say. I am afraid of 
him. He will separate us.’ 

‘Let us say nothing for the present, then,’ said 
Harold. 

‘ They would all think you mad !’ she exclaimed. 

‘ They have nothing to do with me—nothing, Harriet.’ 

' I tell you my uncle -would hurry me away, and then 
I would not find you.’ 

‘ And then I would follow you to the ends of the earth, 
Harriet!’ « 

‘ Ah, but I am so helpless!’ 

‘ I am here to help you.’ 

‘ What would the Countess say ? I fear the world. 
Ah, I am almost glad that I cannot see their faces! 
How cruel they must be!’ 

‘ Harriet, you are adorable,’ said the boy, kissing her 
passionately and toying with her hair—‘ just adorable 1’ 
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‘ The first day I heard you I saw your shadow in the 
sun. Your voice sounded as clear as a bell.’ 

Suddenly they heard a noise of wheels, and then 
Horneck drove up at the gate and alighted. Harold 
kissed her once more unseen. She said, hurriedly, that 
her uncte would be at Eastdown next day at the same 
hour. Harold, pressing her hand, said he would come* 
for her, and then went out to meet the doctor. 

‘ Doctor,’ he said, ‘ I have been waiting for you all 
morning, but I must go now.’ 

‘ I am so sorry, your lordship. Word should have been 
left,’ said Horneck, and-then, pointing to Nicolay’s 
cottage, asked if any decision had yet been ^nade. 

‘ They shall remain there for the present,’ said Harold, 
and then, shaking the doctor’s hand affectionately, left 
him for North Bayton, while Horneck, muttering that 
that was all right, went into Twilight Cottage. 

Next day Harold at the appointed hour walked down 
to the cottage. He was in his riding suit—white drill 
breeches, riding boots, and chained spurs. Wharton 
was to have the roan ready on his return. It was a 
warm morning in the first week of May, a most glorious 
scene for any lover. And although Harold had hardly 
slept all night he came down fresh and radiant. 

When he arrived at the gate, he knew that the doctor 
had already left for Eastdown, because on the dewy road 
there were marks where the gig had been turned. It 
can hardly be said that poor Harriet was looking out for 
him as any other girl would have been looking out for her 
lover; but at any rate she was listening for him, and her 
heart was beating as it had never beat before. She had 
kissed his photograph twenty times, because she knew 
where it lay on the mantelshelf. Never had any day of 
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her life been like this day. If women, even with all the 
gifts of sight, idealize and glorify their lovers beyond 
their deserts, what gorgeous dream of him had not 
Harriet dreamed ? His step—his step... could there be 
any music more wonderful than that, except his voice? 
He was hers to cling to, if not to see. ‘ Oh,*''Harold, 
Harold!’ she had been whispering all night. ‘ Is this 
loveIs this at last the mystery and torment of it ?’... 
And their ocean dawn rose that morning, although she 
could not see it—rose from the roots of light which 
seemed to come from under the sea. But he had seen it 
like a gold tempest in the east. And the sea under the 
hushed winds—yes, he, too, was calling them in his 
raiment, which seemed woven of stars ! 

O North Wind, fly to South, 

And find the mead its flowers, 

And breathe, immortal mouth 
Of Love, immortal hours ! 

O East Wind, fly to West, 

And blow my roses red ! 

And sleep and wake, love, l6. 

As in soft roses’ bed ! 

He did not ride that day. In the afternoon he took 
her to the lonely cliffs, and as they went over the green 
downs surely these were a kind of Elysian Fields! 
There was a little creek he knew well at the foot, of the 
cliffs, about two and a half miles from North Bayton. 
A stairway had been cut in the rocks, so that descent 
was easy. The shore below was shingle, and it was here 
that Harold used to bathe on summer mornings. In a 
little haven, protected from the fiercer surge of the waves, 
he kept two boats. The rocks were smooth and full of 
hollows, and at the cliff-base there was a cave which 
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during high winter or spring tides used to be full of the 
lea, but in summer was left empty and dry. It was 
called in jest The Lovers’ Refuge, because many a 
Romeo and Juliet of Eight Bells had vowed vows within 
it. Thither Harold brought Harriet after he had led 
her carefully down the rocky stair. There no whispers 
could trouble them except the whispers of the sea knock-* 
ing mysteriously for ever at the worn doors of Earth. 
Harold meant to kiss her all the sunshine of that day. 
Here he made her throne. 

‘ Darling,’ he said to her in that tremulous utterance 
of first love when his speech is full, ‘ I would give all 
the world for you !’ , 

‘ I now know,’ said the blind girl, clinging to him, 
‘that it is not in seeing, but in feeling, that all glory 
stands.’ 

' Harriet, can’t you see the sea ? We’re quite near it. 
It is shining like a spread fire.’ 

‘ I see only glimmerings, or what I have been told 
are glimmerings, IMce a dream on fire, Harold.’ 

‘ Oh, Harriet, it is a perfectly gorgeous day, but 
you’re the most gorgeous thing in it!’ 

‘ How hot the sun is, even in this cave!’ she said, as 
he kissed her mouth. ‘ Am I not going to be a terrible 
burden to you ?’ 

‘ Not no, never, Harriet! Don’t think it. Please 
never say it again.’ 

And then, as lovers doj they began to ask each other 
if they had ever been in love before. 

‘Yes,’ she said, ‘but with me it has been a struggle 
through darkness all on my own side.’ 

* Well, then, Harriet, they all said I was to marry my 
cousin Adelaide,’ he replied, while she quivered, ‘just 
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because we have known each other since we were 
children. But it’s only their talk. I have never loved 
anyone but you.‘ 

‘ I believe you, Harold—I believe you utterly.’ 

As he moved forward to shield her from the too 
fierce sun, his left spur came unloose, and she heard it 
jingle, and picked it up and felt the cold metal. 

* It’s one of my spurs. I was to go riding to-day,’ 
he said, smiling. 

‘Won’t you give it to me, Harold ?’ she asked. 

He laughed, and said he would give her many things 
better than that. 

‘ No, but I wish it. A spur! Does this hurt the 
poor horse 

* No, not at all. It’s quite blunt. Feel it’ 

And he took one of her fingers and allowed it to run 
over the little wheel. 

‘ Give me it, then, Harold. It’s a symbol,’ she said, 
and took the spur and kissed it 

‘ Darling 1’ he exclaimed. ‘ As if .you are anything 
but my queen !’ 

‘ No, no, I must be an inferior being. I am blind 1’ 

‘ But you shall see yet,’ he said. ‘ We shall go to 
Wiesbaden or Breslau, where the doctor says there are 
great oculists. They will give you sight.’ 

‘ Oh, Harold, I warn you,’ she said in alarm,never 
expect it. My uncle says he now thinks it can never 
be. And then you will grow tired of me. You will be 
disappointed. You will feel me a burden, as I said. 
Harold, I do not wish to see now. Let me cling to 
you. Let me be your little blind maid.’ 

‘Darling!’ he exclaimed, ‘you are right. You are 
perfect as you are.’ 
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‘ Ah, but I am afraid. The Countess is proud, they 
till me. How could she receive me ?’ 

‘ It matters nothing, nothing, nothing*! Harriet, you 
shall be my Countess,’ 

' Oh, but there will be such difficulties! I can guess 
at thenk already. I shall overturn your home. I shall 
drive your mother out’ 

‘ Harriet, please never say it—never! I shall love you 
till all the stars are black!’ he cried. 

And now she knew love, and stood in the tremblings 
of his conquest. No one could separate them any 
more. But it was time to be going, for the long 
summer day was turning dim, and Horneclj would very 
likely be’back, and be wondering where she was. In¬ 
deed, he was looking out anxiously, and as he saw 
Harold and Harriet coming over the downs, he came 
running to meet them. 

' Oh, doctor,’ said Harold, * we have been having a 
walk.’ 

‘ Ah, I am glad you have come back,’ said Horneck, 
looking curiously at them both, and noticing that 
Harriet’s face was flushed. ‘ I thought some mishap 
had overtaken Harriet.’ 

He then asked the Earl if he would come in, but 
_ Harold said no, he would come next morning, and that 
he woujd require to hurry back to North Bayton to dress 
for dinner. And so they parted. 

Harriet and the doctor went into Twilight Cottage 
together, and shortly after a very curious spectacle met 
Horneck’s eyes. For Harriet, thinking he had left the 
room, while, as a matter of fact, he was only sitting vety 
quietly on one of the chairs, began kissing Harold’s 
spur very passionat^y. He could hardly believe his 
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eyes, indeed, when he observed Harriet put the silver 
spur against her lips, but presently he recognised it l!b 
be one of the young Earl’s. Although he knew that all 
lovers pass through that first fierce stage of fetichism, 
when anything the least trivial which the beloved has 
handled or worn becomes momentarily sacred,‘he was 
^ hardly prepared to know that the Earl was her lover. 

‘ Harriet, my dear,’ he said, ‘ what is this ?’ 

‘ Oh r she exclaimed, startled by his voice. ‘ Oh, I 
never knew you were here. ... It is ... it is cruel 
of you, uncle, to spy on me!’ 

‘ My dear child,’ he said, coming up to her, ‘ you are 
mistaken in .this object. How did you get hold of this ? 
This is his lordship’s spur!’ ' 

She held it firmly as he tried to take it from her. 

‘ Harriet!’ he said, astonished. ‘ It’s I who have been 
blind ! When did this begin ?’ 

‘ To-day,’ she said, weeping, and imploring him not 
to be cruel, but to leave her alone. ‘ Oh, what it is to 
be blind!’ 

‘ Harriet,' said Horneck, thoroughly perturbed, ‘ this 
is incredible. This is an extraordinary fact!’ 

‘ Uncle,’ she said, with her voice full of the stress of 
emotion, ‘ I tell you he loves me. I have known it long. 
Are you going to persecute me ? Are you going to dare , 
to separate us just because I am blind ? He will hate 
you if you dare. Oh, I shall flee to him 1 Oh, if I had 
eyes—eyes!’ 

‘ Harriet,’ said Horneck, attempting with great diffi¬ 
culty to quieten himself, ‘ I do not know what to say or 
think. I have been taken completely by surprise. And 
I see ... I see great troubles ahead. I respect the 
young Earl—^yes, I love him. But young men are . . . 
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young men. One never knows. Oh, Harriet, how can 
tliis be ?’ 

‘ How dare you suspect, uncle ? You have taught 
him everything. Your influence over him has been 
enormous. You have told me what you think of him. 
He is practically your pupil. He will act nobly just 
because you have taught him to.’ 

‘ Ah, my God !’ exclaimed Horneck. 

‘ We are to be married, I tell you. I am to be his 
blind wife.’ 

‘ You! Never, Harriet! I say never, and I am your 
guardian. It shall never be imputed to me that I dealt 
this blow to the House of Mompesson,’ said the doctor, 
aware of*a hundred perils and disasters now leaping to 
sight. 

‘ Oh, the cruelty! Oh, if I could only see!’ cried 
Harriet fiercely at him, and moving through the room. 
‘ You will be putting him against me, all of you ! All 
of you against me, one poor blind lover!’ 

‘ Hush, Harrie^!’ said the doctor; ‘ calm yourself. 
This is a dreadful passion.’ 

‘ Oh, but I won’t! Jaut I won’t!’ cried Harriet still 
more loudly. ‘ Oh, my Harold 1^ 

‘Well then, Harriet, give over for the present, poor 
child! Never doubt me. I shall do nothing wrong 
—nothing whatever, my poor blind child !’ 

At this Harriet broke done in uncontrollable weeping. 

‘ We shall see him in the morning,’ said Horneck. 

‘ Yes, jfou will see him; I shall never, never see 
him r 

‘ Now, tell me, Harriet: what have you been doing 
all day ? Where have you been with him ?’ 

‘ We were down by the seashore, sitting in the sun ail 
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day. And I have never known happiness till to-day. 
Uncle, can I trvst you ? Will you dare put him against 
me because I am blind ?’ 

‘Hush, poor child! hush!’ said Horneck, but un- 
prevailingly, so that he had to carry her crying bitterly 
to her room, and for safety lock the door on heF. 

And then he came down to his own room, where he 
sat for hours in consternation. 

Meantime, at North Bayton Harold had told his 
mother that he was engaged to Dr. Horneck’s niece. 
But these words produced such a violent hysteria in 
Lady Mompesson that he thought of summoning the 
doctor to her aid. In about a quarter of an hour, how¬ 
ever, she grew better and calmer, and then Harold 
asked what was the matter. She asked him in turn if 
he was mad, or if it gave him any pleasure to complete 
her misery. 

‘ Misery over what ?’ he asked. 

And when she replied that, apart from the question 
of the girl’s blindness, which unfitted her for marriage, 
and especially for marriage into a hereditary house, 
there was the question of her birth, Harold hotly 
rejoined that Harriet Was not picked from the roadside, 
but was the grand-daughter of a Baronet. Lady Mom¬ 
pesson then said that she had no words to express her 
feelings about such a project, but that all her misgivings 
and bad dreams had now come true. The unbelieving 
doctor against whom she had warned him so often had 
at last completed his ruin. She felt convinced with 
Rewbell that her son was now wholly in his meshes, 
and that the monster would never be satisfied till he 
was reigning at North Bayton. This love-match was 
only part of a vast insidious scheme, she said. And she 
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preferred to believe it rather than believe that her son 
was going to be like his unutterable father. 

Harold, thoroughly enraged, told his‘mother to cease 
her religious cant, and to pose no longer as a Christian. 
These were hard words, but he could not help blurting 
them (Mt. He could stand it no longer, he said. She, 
the president of a Charitable Blind Society, who had» 
taught him from the beginning to be specially kind to 
those poor creatures afflicted by God, was now in a 
state of fury because he had been so kind as to choose 
one of them to be his wife. 

‘ That’s a different thing,’ she said. 

‘ Oh, is it ?’ ^ 

And fhen he astonished her by saying that ever since 
he was a boy he had conceived a great affection for' 
these blind girls whom she had brought year after year 
to North Bayton. Many of them were lovely, he said, 
and he used to dream about them. And his affection 
and pity for them now found utterance in his great love 
of Harriet. 

‘ If I had known such a thing, not one of them would 
ever have come here L’ said Lady Mompesson. 

‘ Well, I tell you what it is,’ said Harold; ‘ your 
usual May reception of them here shall not take place 
this year unless you are prepared to receive Harriet.’ 

Lady Mompesson had just issued invitations for her 
usual garden-party for the blind, who were always con¬ 
veyed in a special train, from London. The party was 
to take place the following week, but she had hardly 
counted on such a dilemma. 

‘ No, Harold, I cannot,’ she said—‘ I will not receive 
her. It would be madness. I dare not encourage you 
in such a project. Oh, you are mad !’ 
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' Very well,’ he said, ‘ not one blind person shall enter 
these grounds next week—not one ! You shall put off 
your party. I shall not allow tny house to be the scene 
of such cant and hypocrisy. And, what’s more, you 
can , , . you can . . . Yes, yes ... I say you must 
leave North Bayton! It’s your own fault. You have 
cdriven me to it!’ 

He went out of the room, and left her in a state of 
great grief and collapse. And although his heart was 
burning, and although he would have liked to recall 
these dreadful words addressed to his mother, his anger, 
his outraged love for Harriet, kept him resolute. His 
life was his own, he said, and he would suffer no control 
of it. * 

He did not see his mother any more that night, 
and next morning he breakfasted alone, wondering if 
she was preparing to leave North Bayton for ever.- 
Nay, he could hardly keep from running to ask her 
forgiveness, and to tell her it had only been a hot 
moment of ungovernable rage which had made him 
expel her from her home. But he hesitated, and his 
pride overcame him so that he did not see her. As a 
member of the Urban. Council, he had to attend a 
meeting at Eastdown that day, but he meant first to 
spend an hour with the doctor. So he finished his 
breakfast, and went down to Twilight Cottagp in 
expectation of seeing Harriet. 

He and the doctor were still continuing their readings 
in the Moral Philosophies, and he wondered whether he 
should open his heart to Horneck without loss of time, 
or whether Horneck had already discovered traces of 
this amazing love-match. The doctor, indeed, had been 
tormented by doubts and misgivings all night, and he 
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seemed to meet Harold in the morning with a dis- 
tfacted air. He was hoping that the boy would tell 
him everything. That would be the best sign. And 
yet how painful the issue would be if Horneck, after he 
had heard the outpourings of the boy’s heart, met them, 
as he meant to do, with a defiant ‘ No!’ 

On the other hand, if Harold showed a desire to with¬ 
hold this first love secret of his heart, how hazardous the 
affair might prove to be! As he sat down with him 
t- at morning, therefore, to study the basis of Morals 
and Conduct, he felt that many of the pale, unimpas¬ 
sioned gentlemen who write tr-atises on these subjects 
as if the human soul were a specimen of jitill life, and 
not the flfery, tempted thing that it is, should write 
their books only after they have felt the breath of its 
fire. 

Well, then, Horneck was very earnest that day. He 
knew that the boy was now filled with love and unbelief 
—the two forces which contain all the moral tragedies 
of the world. And he began to look aghast on that 
half of the work which had been his own. For he 
asked himself uneasily if, after all, Porlock’s old- 
fashioned view might not be cowect ? Horneck had 
Seen tearing up old roots, but had he planted new 
roots ? The boy’s untrained mind, his inability to 
accept jightly these doctrines beyond his grasp, might 
lead to moral confusion. And now he was in love, and 
in love with a blind girl! , If he were thwarted ? Yes, 
the consequences would doubtless be bad enough. But, 
on the other hand, supposing he were allowed to become 
Harriet’s lover, to spend one after another of these 
gorgeous summer days with her, beside the lonely cliffs 
^r in the vast shadowed gardens of North Bayton, what 
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strange fascination might not grow between them ? 
Nay, Horneck^was already wondering with a kind of 
terror whether yesterday had not added one other to 
Love’s heaped dates of sin! It was by a curious 
chance that he had set that morning apart for explain¬ 
ing to Harold Spinoza’s remarkable theory* on the 
Toleration of Vice. Yes, my imbeciles, that great man 
did actually say (‘ Tractatus,’ chap, xx.) that what can¬ 
not in Nature be abolished must be tolerated, even 
though it were a vice. For he saw that conduct and 
physiology are terribly connected—a truth wholly 
surprising, no doubt, to all kinds of emasculated 
vermin ! i admit, however, that, although it was a 
truth which Horneck, being a doctor, accepted to the 
full, it perturbed him that day. He had pointed 
out to Harold that, judged purely by the intellect, evil 
does not exist. It is only negation, and nothing 
more, as Eckhart, Spinoza, and all other great people 
say. 

But, alas! the immortal myth of Eden must be re¬ 
enacted in every soul. And Horneck, as he looked at 
the boy, wondered for what mysterious purpose the 
human face has beert chosen to be the mirror of evil 
and of good. He put, therefore, an earnestness and 
vehemence into his utterances that morning which 
astonished Harold, and his eyes were fixed on him in a 
wholly unusual way. He seemed to beckon to him to 
tell him everything; but Harold hesitated, and said 
nothing. The scepticism with which Horneck had filled 
him, these vanishing lights of old faiths. Love’s uproar 
within him, these great heats of the soul—what would 
all this do except multiply his temptations ? Horneck, 
in a state of exasperation, knew that so long as any 
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Kcret kept thus rolling between them, unacknowledged 
on either side, all confidence would be Ipst. 

‘ Well, then,’ he said, ‘ we have to ask ourselves if even 
in the naturalistic view of the world sin still exists. It 
certainly does. It is a useful word for describing evil 
from tife point of view of the emotions. The intellect 
explains things, but shrieks over nothing, and admires 
the laws of disease as^ much as the laws of health. But 
man is a creature of adorations, Harold. Even idolatry, 
you know, was a rude kind of idealism. I am convinced 
that idealism is necessary. I could not live one day 
without it, and I wish you, too, to be convinced of it. 
The human soul becomes so easily a nucl»us of horror. 
I have seen vice like a fissure running through a man’s 
life and character, splitting them up. Just because it 
overturns a man physically and intellectually, it must be 
trampled on, don’t you see. I have looked into the 
waste and ghastly places of the human soul, I have 
studied every crime; and as a result I am that impossible 
person, materialist and idealist in one. I have seen a 
man struggling long against his own nature, and getting 
no credit from the world—fighting, if I might so say, his 
own physiology, unaware of the real causes that were 
moving him—until suddenly one day the truth burst 
forth in him like a flame, and the last state of that man 
was wftrse than the first,’ 

With many more strange and passionate utterances 
such as these did Horneck bewilder the boy that day. 
But if there was any confession to be made, he waited in 
vain to hear it. Harold did not even ask for Harriet, 
but when he came away, thinking that the doctor had 
hot been quite as persuasive as usual, he lingered on the 
£, as if expecting to see his Harriet. Yesterday’s 
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excitement, however, had made her ill, and Horneck 
had compelled ,her to stay in one of the back-rooms. 
Harold therefore left without having seen her, while the 
doctor remained in the room in pained suspense and 
doubt. 

That afternoon, while Harold was at Eastdowfi, Rew- 
^ bell went to Twilight Cottage. He had been sent by 
Lady Mompesson to beseech the.doctor to remove his 
niece at once. It was the kind of mission which pleased 
Rewbell. He had seen very little of Horneck during 
all those months; indeed, he had no wish to see him, 
except at a distance, perhaps, when Harold and the 
doctor might be walking or riding together. For if ever 
Horneck met him, his first question was always about 
Nicolay, whom Rewbell had imported into the estate. 
And, to be sure, he was hardly five minutes in the- 
cottage, when the doctor began to question him once 
more. 

‘ Yes, yes,’ Rewbell said, ‘he is a low sort. Upon my 
word, I know very little about him except that he came 
in convenient here. But really, sir, there are more than 
he battening on this estate.’ 

Horneck looked at has little man. 

‘ You think,’ he replied, ‘ that we are an assemblage 
of parasites. Well, maybe. Man is the most perfect 
parasite in the universe. Even the soul, you know, is a 
kind of parasite in God.’ 

‘ I must say, sir,’ said Rewbe;JI, ‘that at North Bayton 
our opinion is that your philosophy has only had the 
effect of putting his lordship off his balance, and all your 
raillery against recognised principles has only derailed 
him.’ 

Horneck looked again at the pale, nimble little man 
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of microscopic wits, a sort of intellectual Jack the Giant- 
Killer come out to meet the Giant. 

‘ Yes,’ he said, ‘ we have been considerably upset ever 
since you came. You have jangled sweet Eight Bells 
out of tune. You surely have never heard of that phrase 
of a French master of satire: “ II n’y a pas de sentiment 
moins aristocratique que I’infid^litd.” ’ 

Rewbell paused to see the effect of his learning. 

‘Go on,’ said Horneck, smiling. ‘I am interested, 
my little man. You might make your fortune in some 
fields. I enjoy nothing better than a clever attack on 
myself. Excellent little yelper!’ 

‘ Well, then,’ said Rewbell, looking up atothe Giant, * I 
may tell’you that I have come down here on a question 
infinitely more important than your theological opinions. 
Her ladyship, in short, has reason to believe that Lord 
Mompesson has conceived an extraordinary passion for 
your blind niece, and wishes to ... to warn you in time.’ 

Hereupon he pointed with his thumb in the direction 
of Nicolay’s cottage, and added that the doctor’s pro¬ 
found knowledge of human nature doubtless included 
the familiar proverb, ‘.Like father, like son.’ Horneck 
instantly displayed many signs of grief and embarrass¬ 
ment, and took two gigantic strides to the window, and 
then back again, and muttered words which Rewbell 
could ^ot catch. Then he said that he thought too 
highly of the boy to suspect him in any way. The 
hot blood of youth has caused many sorts of disaster, 
no doubt, but he fully believed that the intentions of 
the young lord were honourable. 

‘ Oh, ho 1’ cried Rewbell. ‘ And thus it’s going to 
be a marriage, eh? These are the summits of your 
plotting, sir ?’ 
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‘ No, sir, no 1’ said Horneck, smiling. 

Rewbell was about to put another question, wheti 
he and Horneck' were both astonished by the entrance 
of Lady Mompesson. For, thinking that her own 
presence might have more effect, she had come to 
demean herself by actually imploring Horneck’j assist* 
•ance, and appealing to his honour, if he had any. The 
doctor received her with as much grace as his huge 
body would permit, and offered Her a chair. But she 
refused, and lost no time in telling him for what reason 
she had come. 

* Oh,’ she said, talking rather loudly, * you have 
robbed me of my son! You have made him an . . . 
an unbeliever! He has no love for me now’—none! 
He has ordered me to leave the very house in which I 
gave birth to him.’ (And here she broke down com¬ 
pletely, but presently started again.) ‘ Yes, yes, I shall 
leave! I am prepared. But I ask you, I beseech you, 
prevent him .. . prevent him . . . disgracing my name 
further than I can bear! Take your . . . your niece 
awaj /—do you hear ?’ 

And then the unfortunate Countess, thoroughly over¬ 
come, sank down on a chair. Horneck, pitying her, 
came at once to her rescue, while Rewbell gave him 
some effectual glances. 

* Fear nothing, my lady,’ said Horneck. * It was 
only yesterday I knew of the affection which seems to 
have grown up so curiously between his lordship and 
my poor blind child. I have had absolutely no hand in 
it—none whatever. And even although your ladyship 
approved of it, I would wholly disapprove. I have no 
intention of lifting a hand against the fortunes of the 
House of Mompesson. It may seem strange to your 
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ladyship to hear that. His lordship shall never marry 
my niece!’ 

Lady Mompesson, looking up at him m surprise, and 
hearing the genuine tones of his deep voice, fell to 
weeping once more, touched by this unexpected 
announcAment. < 

‘ Never, indeed,’ continued the doctor, ‘ would I 
permit such a thing !’ 

‘ Have I been wronging you, too ?’ exclaimed Lady 
Mompesson. ‘ Is it the boy’s own madness which has 
done everything, while I have been laying the blame 
on others ?’ 

And here Rewbell felt that he, too, was included in 
these references, and that he was scoring a little, 
although he regretted her ladyship’s leniency to the 
monster. 

‘ I assure your ladyship I never trouble myself about 
what people think or say about me. I am a poor 
student, that’s all. And I live my own life, fighting 
my own stars! Yo.ur son, whom I believe to be one 
of the purest, gentlest, most generous young fellows I 
have ever met, was good enough to ask me to be his 
friend. And, indeed, we have bad a very charming 
companionship. But if it tends in any way to injure 
^the House of Mompesson it shall cease at once. I shall 
leave a^ once with my poor blind child, provided ’— 
and here he glanced at Rewbell, and his eyes became a 
little fiercer—‘provided that that man next door is 
... is turned out, too, so lhat I may follow him!’ 

‘ Yes, yes, we are wishing indeed to get tliem away 
too!’ said Lady Mompesson. 

‘ You forget,’ remarked Rewbell, * that his lordship is 
master at North Bayton.’ 
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‘ I shall see him this afternoon. He is to call on his 
way back from Eastdown/said Horneck. ‘We shSll 
talk it over together. I shall persuade . . .’ 

‘ Doubtless he will obey you!’ said Rewbell with a 
sneer. 

‘ I shall perhaps persuade him. Isn’t he ‘going to 
London this season ? He may meet someone there 
who will perhaps cause him to forget her. It is only 
his first wild love/ said Horneck. ‘ If I can’t persuade 
him, then I and Harriet must leave.’ 

‘ Dr. Horneck/ said Lady Mompesson, ‘ I can only 
thank you from the bottom of my heart.’ 

Rewbell jnwardly cursed from the bottom of his, and 
thought that if Harriet were actually taken away 
Harold would follow in any case. 

‘ I hope/ he said to Horneck, ‘you will not mention 
to his lordship that I have had anything to do with 
this. I have a difficult part to play, as her ladyship 
knows/ 

‘ Her ladyship and you may both count on me,’ re¬ 
plied the doctor. 

Thus these three were busily stamping out the great 
fire love had kindled ‘for Harold and Harriet. But it 
would not be so easily put out. For, meantime, Harriet, 
who had been in the next room, had heard the three, 
voices, and came groping to the door. She fislt con¬ 
vinced that there was some conspiracy against her, 
and when she heard Harold’s name and her own she 
burst in. 

‘Oh yes!’ she exclaimed, groping her way wildly 
among them. ‘ I have been listening. Where is 
Harold ? Is he here ? Are you doing anything 
against me?’ 
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‘ Harriet, Harriet 1’ said Horneck sternly, * go out!’ 

'‘No, I won’t! no, I won’t!’ she .cried. ‘Don’t 
touch me. You would not dare if Harold were here. 
Oh, if I could see /’ 

At this piteous sight Horneck turned to Lady Mom- 
pesson,'\vho murmured : 

‘ Poor child!’ 

‘ Yes, this is the blind little girl. Your ladyship is 
interested in the blind, I believe ?’ asked Horneck. 

‘ Yes,’ said Lady Mompesson ; ‘ really, I am president 
of a Blind Society for Women !’ 

‘ So I hear,’ said Horneck. 

‘ No, no, I do not wish to live! I sha-ll not live!’ 
Harriet was crying. ‘ Who are you all ? Oh, what have 
I done that you have taken him from me? You are 
putting him against me because I am blind! Oh, 
where is heHe said he loved me. I am blind—I 
am only blind !’ 

‘ Harriet, Harriet!’ cried Horneck, trying to quieten 
her, ‘ This is his lordship’s mother. She is president 
of a Blind Society.’ 

Lady Mompesson, dimly conscious for the first time 
that life is rooted in ridicule arid irony, advanced to 
meet the poor blind girl, who suddenly ceased crying. 

‘My poor child,are you ill?’ asked Lady Mompesson. 

‘ Ill ?» Oh, yes, yes! Very. Sick unto death. You 
do not wish me to come near you. I hear by your 
voice!’ said Harriet, withdrawing her hand. ‘ And just 
because I love your son and he loves me.’ 

Lady Mompesson, thoroughly shocked, felt that if 
Harriet had had eyes she never would have spoken 
thus. Or, at least, she would have blushed as she said 
it. But her face was pale, pale, and she was quivering. 

17 
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‘ You are president of a Blind Society 1’ she ex¬ 
claimed. ^ 

* Yes, my poor child, and I hope God will yet give 
you sight,’ said Lady Mompesson. 

* Harold told me that you kissed all the blind girls 

once a year.’ . • 

Lady Mompesson turned to Hosneck, seeming to look 
to him for help, but Horneck stopd gazing at the blind 
child. Rewbell then began to speak. 

‘ I hope,’ he said, ‘ it is understood-’ But Harriet, 

recognising his voice in a moment, turned on him with: 

‘ You here! You, too! You told lies about him. Oh, 

I know it’s 0 conspiracy! Where is he ? Where is he ? 

I tell you all I shall die if you take him from me!’ 

Rewbell said, ‘ Hush !’ and then signed to Horneck to 
take her away. Horneck, thinking it better to do so, 
laid his hands on her, and he was so strong and she was 
so light and fragile that he lifted her easily, his blind 
little burden, and carried her away. 

‘ What a scene !’ exclaimed Lady Mompesson, while 
she heard the sobs as Horneck carried Harriet up the 
stair. ‘ What are we to do ?’ . 

When Horneck came down, he said again that' he 
would see Harold that afternoon on his lordship’s return 
from Eastdown, and then Lady Mompesson, followed, 
by Rewbell, went back to North Bayton to await the 
event. 

Horneck felt nervous as hp awaited Harold, because 
he knew that their friendship was now in imminent peril. 
But the issue was clear, and he did not hesitate. Doubt¬ 
less he could do little or "nothing legally to thwart 
Harriet’s marriage, but the mere idea of it was so pre¬ 
posterous that he meant to use to the full his enormous 
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influence over Harold. As for Harriet, it would be easy 
to quell her. In a few months, or at Jhe most in a few 
years, she would forget Harold, and become more and 
more impassive under her fate. She would in any case 
be a disastrous wife, and Harold’s love for her, he 
thought,, was only a first fierce dream. When it was 
over, could she really be a companion to him, receive hil 
guests, go with him .into society, play the rdle which his 
wife would require to play ? 

Harold, therefore, when he came back that afternoon 
from Eastdown, found Horneck in a very resolute mood. 
But he seemed also to detect in the doctor’s manner 
certain traces of excitement wholly new.« He had de¬ 
cided t6 tell him everything, and he was not long in 
Twilight Cottage before he asked for Harriet. 

‘ She is not well, your lordship,’ said Horneck. 

' Not well!’ exclaimed Harold, jumping up. 

Horneck, without replying, looked at him and smiled. 
And then the boy told everything. 

‘ Yes,’ he stammered, ‘ I ... I ought to have told you. 
I ... I love her, doctor!’ 

Horneck was tempted to affect surprise, but he told 
the boy frankly that he knew all about it. And then 
came Harold’s full announcement that they were en¬ 
gaged. Now, if the doctor had disliked him, if he had 
had a> grudge of any sort against him, his task would 
have been easier at that moment. But Harold’s presence, 
his clear eyes, hi^ boyish fervour, and his look of serious¬ 
ness, made the task very difficult indeed. 

‘ Harold, he said, with his voice trembling, ‘ it’s not 
possible.’ 

At these words the blood left Harold’s face as he 
looked up, excitedly demanding an explanation. 

17—2 
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‘ It would be criminal in me to encourage it,’ continued 
Horneck. ‘ It must not be!’ 

* Doctor! Doctor Horneck, do you say so ?’ cried 
Harold passionately. ‘ And why ?’ 

‘ Because you are Lord Mompesson, and she . . . she 
is a poor blind girl.’ ° 

Harold looked at him for a moment, and tried to 
discover a hidden meaning behind these words, and 
thought he had discovered it. 

‘ Oh, I know what you are thinking,’ he said. ‘ You 
are thinking of the vile gossip of the village. You are 
thinking I’m going to be ... to be .. . like my . . . 
my cursed father, I suppose ! Doctor, j/ou !' 

‘ Not at all—never!’ protested the doctor. ‘ Dear 
Harold, I love you as if you were my own son. Think 
no evil of me—none, Harold !’ 

‘ Why . . . why do you mistrust me, then ?’ 

‘ It’s because I trust you so much that I am afraid,’ 
replied Horneck. ‘ I know you wish to make her your 
wife. And that’s what I must prevent. Your heir 
might be blind, Harold. Oh, it’s because I love you 
that I must save you from this tremendous mistake.’ 

* No, doctor—no, never! Harriet is mine, say what 
you like. She is mine! Where is she ?’ 

‘ Ah, hush, my dear boy—listen, listen! said the 
doctor excitedly. ‘ This is a terrible passion, ffhis is 
your first love, Harold, and although first love is the 
sacredest thing known to mao, I wish you to ... to 
forget Harriet’ 

‘ Oh, never!’ cried Harold. ‘ Doctor, she is not yours 
to withhold!’ 

‘Then we must leave North Bayton. I am her 
guardian. I will take her away. It shall never be said 
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that I lifted a hand against the House of Mompesson !’ 
said Horneck. 

Harold, stupefied, looked round the little room. 

‘ Stop, Harold ! Listen. Ah, do! This is the most 
painful moment of my life. I feel that the cords of our 
friendship are about to snap. Let us save them from 
that I' 

‘ Doctor, I tell you I must have her. She is mine! 
Harriet is mine!’ 

‘ Will you promise me one thing ?’ asked Horneck. 

‘ What is it, doctor ?’ 

‘ I believe in you. I trust you fully. I would ask you 
to ufatt.^ Think this over. Go away for a> little. Goto 
London with your mother. Don’t vex her, Harold. I 
have been told already that some painful scene has 
passed between you, and that you have ordered her to 
leave North Bayton.’ 

‘Yes, I am sorry. I did not mean it,’ said Harold. 

‘ Well, then, don’t you think it would be wiser to wait. 
It is terrible for me to think that ze/e are the cause of 
strife between you. Your mother is really right about 
this affair, though she may be harsh in expressing her 
ideas about it. You must not handicap your future by 
taking a blind wife.’ 

‘ I love no one but Harriet!’ exclaimed Harold. 

‘ But tell me what you think of my proposal,’ said 
Horneck. 

‘ What good will waiting do ? My mind is made up. 
It shall never change. Where is Harriet? I wish to 
see her.’ 

‘ Yes, yes, you shall see her. But won’t you agree to 
what I say ?’ 

‘ I can’t live without Harriet.’ 
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‘ A blind wife, Harold!’ 

•Yes.’ 

'I assure you it would be much better for Harriet 
also, if you did what I wish. She is too excited. Think 
what it must mean to her. She is utterly exhausted. 
It will have an injurious effect on her imaginatio.*. * And 
as her guardian I must insist, Harold,' said Horneck 
almost sternly. ‘ But if after you have fully considered 
this tremendous step you still remain as earnest as you 
are now, I shall be the first to ... to give my consent. 
You may trust me absolutely. I shall take care of her. 
But I ask you first to try to see this thing in the right 
proportions. You will thank me some day. Y 9 U were 
going to London, at any rate, were you not ?’ 

‘ Yes,’ said Harold. 

In short, although Harold protested to the end that 
he would never surrender his love for Harriet, he was 
too anxious not to quarrel with the doctor, and after 
some pressure promised to delay the serious step. A 
great deal of pain might thus be savfed poor Harriet. 
They would all see in the end that he was honest. 
Moreover, he had too fine a nature to wish the breach 
between his mother and himself widened, and he thought 
that this compromise would be the best way to save 
everyone’s feelings. His mother and he, therefore, had 
a very affecting reconciliation, and they prepared to go 
to London together. Thus, their original intention of 
leaving Eight Bells for a little* in order to escape its 
gossip would be carried out. 

Even Harold felt that it was now more necessary than 
ever. And besides, in any case, he would require to go, 
since Leaf and Merridge required his presence in town. 
The estate accounts had not been audited since the late 
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Earl’s death. Harold would soon settle these affairs, 
ahd come back to his Harriet, he thought, and then the 
doctor would be convinced. 

There was, therefore, no garden-party for the blind 
that year at North Bayton, because Lady Mompesson, 
immediatg^on receipt of Harold’s orders, had cancelled 
all arrangements. But Harold told her that, so far • 
from wishing her to leave North Bayton, he wished 
her to remain there for ever. She then kissed him 
very affectionately, and although she felt that his pur¬ 
pose was still fixed, and that it was only the tender¬ 
ness of his nature which was dominating him for the 
moment, she hoped that amid the gaiety^of a London 
season hS would discover someone who would make him 
forget the passionate blind child. Harold knew that 
that would be impossible, but he determined to be 
patient, and win the doctor’s consent. It would mean 
less pain to Harriet, less confusion to everyone. It 
would be terrible indeed to bring strife between Horneck 
and the niece he Jiad so lovingly tended. And when 
Harold explained these things to Harriet, and said that 
his blind darling would be patient for a few weeks just 
to show the doctor how fixed, how unalterable, was their 
love for each other, she clung to him very passionately, 
and said she hoped indeed he would come back. 

‘ Cojne back! I should just think so, my dear, dear 
girl!’ exclaimed Harold. 

‘ They think that you will forget me. They wish you to 
see all the beauties in Lond^. |AhjJferold, why 
going?’ she said, weepjjB®®^*^‘^he^a^tWsTiaveLjmjis.’ 

‘ Darling,’ he said, ‘ I ^^Ic&ftS^e t^rgcfiM^lt^y case. 

I have a lot of business l-slSi£S^|e 

very soon, my darling Harriet I’ 
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How long will you be away, Harold ?’ 

‘ I shall not be three weeks away. The apple-blossom 
won’t be off the trees when I come back. Besides, you 
know, dearest, I would have to go in any case. I have 
never been in town since my father died, and I have 
a great deal to do with our lawyers. I anj,,going to 
"settle everything ioxyou, too.’ 

‘ Harold, Harold!’ she said, ‘ I f^el you will never come 
back. Oh, if I could see you at this moment I Have 
they been putting you against me, Harold ?’ 

‘ Harriet, you are mine!’ he said, giving her one last 
close-pressed kiss. ‘ No one can separate us—never 
think it!’ , 

And then she listened to his retreating steps, and 
called : ‘ Harold ! Harold !’ 

Before he started for London he had a conversation 
with Rewbell, who was to be left in charge. 

‘ Edwin,’ he said, smiling, ‘you know how things stand. 
I am going away for a short time—by the way, give me 
those papers for Leaf and Merridgo—and I wish the 
doctor and .. . and Miss Paston to be well looked after.’ 

‘ Yes, your lordship.’ 

‘ I trust you absolutely, Edwin, and I wish you to see 
that . . . that she is never in any danger at the cliffs. 
Someone must always be on the look-out.’ 

* I shall be on the look-out myself, your lordshipj’ said 
Rewbell. 

‘ And send flowers and anything they need. Remem¬ 
ber, now.’ 

‘Your lordship may rely upon me' 

' I am frightfully anxious, in case she goes near these 
cliffs.’ 

‘ I shall look after her, your lordship ’ 



CHAPTER VIII 

NICOLAY IS AT LAST DRIVEN TO CONFESS TO DR. IIOR- 
NECK, AND DURING HAROLD’S ABSENCE REWBELL’S 
LOVE FOR HARRIET RAGES FURIOUSLY 

Nicola^ had ceased to steal along on moonless nights 
to The Eight Bells tavern, where his numerous friends 
were always awaiting him. They began to miss him, 
and to ask what was up w'ith old Nico. It was certainly 
convenient for the penniless loafers and swaggerers of 
the village to possess a friend who could actually pro¬ 
vide drinks to a whole roomful at a time, and yet never 
expect any in return ; and, moreover, ever since the 
scene in the church, where old Heath had publicly 
arraigned and insulted the statue of the defunct Earl, 
there was a general demand to hear Nicolay on the sub¬ 
ject of those buried jokes and terrors. His previous 
hints iwere only now fully appreciated, and he was 
expected to expand them into an engrossing tale. 
There was likewise intense curiosity regarding Milli- 
cent, who had not shown herself to the parish for about 
a twelvemonth ; so that the wives of the roisterers sat 
up to hear any news they might bring these long summer 
nights after the tavern door had been closed upon them, 
and they came reeling home on tipsy roads. Then, too. 
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since Nicolay was near North Bayton, and was next 
neighbour to Dr. Horneck, he had surely something 
to say on the frolics and budding sins of the young lord 
and the blind child. Indeed, the chief need of the 
moment was some exact news, something really authentic 
about this extraordinary matter. It was kj^jwn, for 
instance, that his lordship and the blind girl had been 
on the downs together, on the shore, actually in the 
cave, and there were all sorts of rumours about his 
* real intentions.’ Some said that his sudden disappear¬ 
ance had a sinister reason behind it, and that the blind 
child had, to be sure, gone once too often into the cave. 
Some said he had quarrelled with Horneck, others that 
he was looking out for a wife at last, and othetS that it 
was actually the blind girl herself. Dr. Horneck’s niece, 
forsooth ! who was going to be the new Countess. But 
all agreed that the name of Mompesson was no longer 
what it had been, that it was rather a mysterious and 
ill-omened name nowadays, and that North Bayton had 
ceased to be the old proud castle under whose shadow 
Eight Bells had been content to sleep and wake for 
ages. Even Porlock, who had of Jate passed its gates 
more often than he had entered them, had heard enough 
about Harold’s walks with Harriet to make him think 
that the dignity of the Mompessons had reached its 
period of decline, and that the sins of the fathers,were 
bearing bitter fruit. That his lordship was actually an 
unbeliever and the blind child’s lover seemed incredible 
tales, and at Brst he had only lifted up his hands and 
shaken his head in derision. But in both cases the 
rumour had changed quickly into a fact, and Porlock 
could only speculate with his wife and daughters on the 
strange news. 
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Clearly, Horneck had been the evil genius of North 
Bayton, and Porlock felt the tnelanchojy pleasure of 
rejected prophets. The young Earl and his mother 
had therefore left enough for Eight Bells to talk about 
during the long summer days, which filled its one quiet 
street wifhi4iome-coming heaped waggons of the early 
hay. Not even Porlock was ashamed to lend an ear to 
any prattler who had a, tale to carry, and doubtless if he 
had met Rewbell or Nicolay he would have stopped 
him by the roadside and asked his news. But Rew¬ 
bell was generally invisible, or was seen being driven 
by Wharton rapidly from one point of the estate to 
another. Nicolay would have served betl^er, but the 
truth was that he was now unable to stir from his 
cottage. He would have been, indeed, glad enough to 
revisit the tavern to escape the cries of Millicent’s infant, 
with whose apparition he never ceased to upbraid her. 
He would have been glad also to escape the doctor, who 
was still attending Millicent, and never lost an oppor¬ 
tunity of making himself disagreeable to Nicolay. But 
he was too ill with nothing less than a revised form of 
the fever which had assailed him in the Australian Bush. 
Although he struggled hard to keep his feet, and stag¬ 
gered about till the last possible minute, he was com¬ 
pelled one day to take to bed. He gave strict orders, 
howevftr, that he was to be left alone. He wished no 
doctor, he said, to come to him ! And in spite of the 
fever and the ague which seized him in turn, and 
although he was ghastly and wizened and altogether a 
terror for Millicent to look upon and live with, he dared 
her to inform Horneck. 

But Horneck informed himself. For he had missed 
Nicolay three days, and on the fourth he asked Milli- 
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cent excitedly where her husband had gone. When 
she said he wa^ ill in bed, Horneck at once went unin< 
vited to the room, and stepped uninvited in, without 
knocking even. 

Nicolay, who was lying on his back, had started at 
the heavy step on the stair, which he knew t(?» Well, and 
when the doctor entered he cried out: 

‘ Go away ! Who told you to come here ?’ 

Horneck, however, without heeding these words, took 
a chair and sat down by the bedside, and looked at his 
man, who was already much changed by three days of 
fever and thirst. Indeed, as Horneck had suspected 
long ago, thf Bush fever had never completely left him, 
but had been burning slowly within him like a sub¬ 
merged, half-stifled fire. 

Nicolay was apparently very agitated as the doctor 
sat silently looking at him. 

Presently Horneck said: 

‘ You will let me feel your pulse, will you not ?’ 

Nicolay then quite submissively put out his wrist 
above the bedclothes, and the doctor took it and counted 
time on his watch. It was unmistakable that he had 
fever pulse. 

Horneck asked him if his head was sore, and he said 
yes, terribly sore. Had he pains in the abdomen } He 
said yes, that the pain was frightful. Horneck then 
looked at his tongue, which was very dry and of the 
colour of lemon, and asked him if he didn’t feel very 
prostrate. Nicolay said yes again, and here Horneck 
noticed that the man’s eyes were moist, as if tears were 
in them. He said, however, that' he was feeling better 
than he had felt yesterday, Horneck hardly believed 
it. At any rate, it was evident that he was suffering 
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from a recurrence of a species of yellow fever. His 
thirst was terrific, and when Horneck pressed his 
stomach, even slightly, he yelled. Now, this is an ex¬ 
traordinary fever, and may carry a man off in twenty- 
four hours. Horneck thought, however, that Nicolay 
might lafi^^ day or two yet, but the fever, unchecked, 
had already gained a complete mastery. He was evi¬ 
dently in great alarm., Presently he was overtaken by 
the terrible vomitings which accompany this fever, and 
are caused by some fierce irritation of the gastric 
mucus. Horneck felt that no time must be lost, and 
he ordered Millicent to send at once to the chemist at 
Eight Bells for ice and soda. 

Millicent, however, only shrugged her shoulders 
callously, and said Nicolay was none of hers. Horneck 
spoke angrily to her, but she went about her own busi¬ 
ness, so that he was compelled to cross over to Twilight 
Cottage and send his servant. He then came back to 
Nicolay and blistered him. 

In about half an hour the gastric symptoms were 
reduced, and when the ice and soda came he gave 
him a drink. He then applied blisters. Nicolay 
seemed quite grateful, and feebly thanked the doctor. 
It was the first case of yellow fever Horneck had seen, 
and it was characteristic of him to be wholly absorbed 
for the moment in the scientific aspect of it. But 
he was attending a man of whom he had implacable 
suspicion. He determined to sit up the night with him, 
and meantime warned Millicent that her husband was 
in grave danger. But Millicent only stared blankly, as 
if such news had no concern for her. 

When Horneck went up to Nicolay again he found 
him throwing himself from one side of the bed to the 
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other in great agitation. He was apparently growing 
more anxious, and turned piteously to Horneck. • 

‘ This is .. .* is the .. . same fever, doctor,’ he said in 
a voice growing gradually weaker, ‘ which . .. carried 
off.. . Elsie.’ 

Horneck drew nearer to the bed, and Jy^ked with 
terrible earnestness in his face while he lay affrighted 
beneath him. 

‘ Now, hear me!’ said Horneck, trying to subdue his 
voice for the sake of the ears of the dying man. ‘ Hear 
me, I tell you! . . . Oh gracious 1 is Elsie dead ?’ 

‘ Doc ... tor Horneck,’ gasped Nicolay, ‘it is shame¬ 
ful, teasing a sick man! . . . I’ve told you she . . . she 
died under the golden-wattle tree.’ * 

‘ You swear it before God here on your... oh yes, 
it may be your death-bed !’ 

‘ Good God! it’ll not be my death-bed unless you 
make it. I’ll have another doctorj’ 

Hereupon the terrified man tried to shout for Millicent, 
but his voice utterly failed him, and.he covered his face 
with his hands. 

‘ Now, will you at last answer my question ?’ asked 
Horneck. ‘Turn and look at me and tell me. I shall 
pull you through if I can.’ 

Nicolay, taking his pinched hands off his eyes, turned 
a withered, fever-eaten face, but was so s^nddenly 
overpowered by Horneck’s fixed glare that he sank 
among the pillows again, swearing fully it was all 
true. 

‘Tell me—look at me—tell me!’ urged Horneck. 
‘ Here on your death-bed.’ 

‘ My death-bed I How dare you cried Nicolay in 
the voice of the death-rattle itself. 
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* Why have you been so patient, then, if I have 
Wronged you? You have done nothing to defend 
yourself.’ 

‘ I tell you I am innocent; that’s all I’ve to defend 
myself with. Of course you’ve wronged me.’ 

* Weil^ljhen,’ said Horneck, ‘ if Elsie died . . . O God, 
why am I so filled with doubts ? Why can’t I believd 
you, then ? It would set me at peace. If I am wrong, 
I have done you an enormous wrong, which nothing can 
right.’ 

‘ Yes, that’s it,’ said Nicolay feebly. 

‘My position, then, should be at your feet to ask 
forgiveness ?’ , 

‘ Yes'. . . I forgive you.’ 

‘ Ay indeed } Oh, no, no! I believe you are an 
embodied crime, and your coffin will be heavy with the 
corpse of my daughter as well as your own.’ 

Here Nicolay shuddered, and then wept, and told 
the doctor he was a cruel tyrant. Then he became 
resolutely taciturn, and refused to answer a single 
question more. Horneck waited in vain to see the 
truth wriggling out of the nest of lies in which it lay 
caught. So that as it grew dusk he rose and went 
heavily down the stair. There at the foot he met 
Millicent, and told her Nicolay would die. But Millicent 
only .‘■hrugged her shoulders again. 

‘ The vermin will die, do you hear ?’ said Horneck, 

‘ without telling me the .truth. Gracious God !’ 

‘It’s nothing to me what’ll happen to a woebegone 
rascal,’ said Millicent. 

Horneck then trudged out of the cottage into his own, 
and acquainted Harriet with what was passing. But 
Harriet listened idly, too. What did it matter to her. 
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indeed ? for her own thoughts and blind hopes were 
elsewhere. 

* Will no one sympathize with me ?’ cried Horneck. 
‘ Will no one see that . . . Oh, God! I loved my child 
and must know the truth!’ 

‘ Will no one sympathize with me ?’ mocl^^Harriet 
‘ in her own earnest grief. ‘ Where is Harold ? Where 
is he ? He said he would write, but I never hear from 
him. Are you keeping back his letters, uncle ? Do 
you dare You have told him not to marry me because 
I am blind. Why did he kiss me, then } Why did he 
dare ?’ 

‘ Harriet! Harriet!’ said Horneck. ‘ Love's gladness 
is only on the way to his tribulation ! Be at peace, 
child. Save yourself from every kind of passion and 
illusion. Be thankful you have no eyes to see human 
guilt! Be still, be still! We are such fleeting, crime- 
burdened things ! If you could see the sky) Harriet! 
Tempest after tempest has crossed it, and it remains 
serene.’ 

‘ Where is Harold, I ask you!’ 

‘ My Elsie! my Elsie !’ exclaimed Horneck, not listen¬ 
ing to her, and going out dazed. 

He returned to his victim at midnight, the hour which 
old doctors asleep in superstition used to believe specially 
dangerous to the dying, as if extra forces of evil were 
arrayed against them at the waning of the night. 
Millicent had promised to leave the door ajar, so th^t 
when she and her child were fast asleep in bed, Horneck 
stepped into Elsie Cottage, and went heavily up the 
wooden stair by candle-light. Nicolay was waking, and 
he turned and peered fearfully into the semi-darkness, 
and said: 
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* You again!’ 

' ‘ Yes,’ said Horneck, sitting beside him, 'again /’ 

Nicolay remained still resolute, however, and said 
nothing. Horneck was determined to save him, if 
possible, for even twenty-four hours, in order that, 
driven last by these gusts of death, he would 
confess. * 

‘ How are youhow are you ?’ he said, in a much 
kinder voice. 

‘ Awful!’ 

Horneck indeed perceived that the minutes were 
running out, and that it was necessary to catch him 
before his brain broke into delirium. The^deep yellow 
colour \fas all over him, and there were signs of 
ecchymosis, and' the black liquid was at the corners 
of the mouth. The pulse, which had been fever-quick, 
was now flapping perilously up and down. 

‘ Cold feet ?’ asked Horneck. 

Nicolay could not speak. 

* Are you cold P’.said Horneck again, placing another 
blanket at his feet. 

‘ It’s bitter cold!’ saiji Nicolay. 

‘ Speak ! speak!’ cried the doctor. * Ah, my God, 
even though the truth is terrible, speak!’ 

Although Nicolay responded nothing, Horneck knew, 
by varjous little signs, that he was still conscious. 
Coma would no doubt supervene, but it was not coma 
yet. 

Presently Nicolay turned, and threw out his arms, 
and made as if he wished to communicate some¬ 
thing. 

‘ Oh, God help me! Is it coming ?’ whispered Horneck 
in the stillness which was broken only by his own 

18 
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whisper and the ticking of a loud clock in Millicent’s 
kitchen. 

c 

‘Doctor . • . doc . . . tor!’ exclaimed Nicolay feebly, 
and then stopped. 

‘ Oh, what is it ?’ asked Horneck, hardly able to sit 
still on his chair. ^ ,s-> 

‘ I am dying, I believe. Save me 1’ 

' Where is Elsie Quick I’ 

* Will . . . you save me ?’ asked Nicolay, turning 
a terrified face on the doctor. ‘ I . . . shall . . . tell 
everything!’ 

‘Oh, villain, say it—say it at once and at last!’ 
shrieked Hprneck, with a voice so loud that Millicent 
downstairs awoke, and her child cried—a ^^oice that 
seemed to shatter the dying man. 

But Nicolay still hesitated, and the truth came 
wriggling only slowly out.. 

At length he said: ‘ Elsie . . . ain’t dead. I . . . 
I gave her to . . . the naked blacks. And she went 
shrieking . , 

* O God I O God r cried Horneck, seizing the dying 
man and shaking him where he lay. ‘ Where is she ? 
Oh, horrible I Oh, where ?’ 

Nicolay lay crushed by the doctor’s fury, and could 
say nothing more. There was a step on the stair, but 
Horneck did not hear it, because his voice was filling the 
room. Porlock, however, had been sent for by Nicolay 
early that afternoon, and having been at another sick* 
bed at Seadown, it was only at this late hour that the 
Vicar, on his way home, had been able to come. 

Nicolay had been a regular churchgoer, and Porlock, 
as his pastor, recognised duties towards him, no matter 
what his past had been. And Nicolay, feeling the need 
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for some disclosure, had wished to pour his confession 
ihto the ears of the sober Vicar. So that Porlock 
entered as a messenger of comfort at the very moment 
when Horneck was overpowering the dying man by 
terrible invective. Porlock, amazed at the noise and at 
the sigh^<^ the huge man gesticulating at the bedside, 
arrived next him before Horneck was aware. When’ 
Horneck turned, Poflock was almost blinded by his 
look. Nicolay, still clear in mind, was making feeble 
gestures for protection to the Vicar, and was beckoning 
him to come near. 

‘ Oh 1 ... Oh!’ cried Horneck. * My daughter! my 
daughter!’ , 

Porlo^k asked an explanation, and in a few rapid and 
stormy words Horneck explained it all. 

‘ Where is she ? Oh gracious ! where ?’ 

‘He has repented. Dr. Horneck—he has repented. 
Leave the dying man,’ said Porlock sternly. 

‘ Repented ! Will you turn my brain into a heap of 
oaths—will you ? .Repented! Will it bring my daughter 
back ? Where is . . . Oh, my Elsie!’ 

Porlock attempted to get nearer to quieten the excite¬ 
ment of the dying man. • 

‘ Dr. Horneck, this is shocking, at death’s door!’ said 
Porlock; while Nicolay looked frantically from the one 
to the«other. 

‘ O Heaven! my daughter . . .’ 

‘ Dr. Horneck,’ said forlock calmly, * there is more 
joy in heaven over one sinner that repenteth than over 
ninety and nine just persons.’ 

‘ My daughter 1 my daughter!’ shrieked Horneck, lift¬ 
ing up his hands, while Millicent, attracted by the noise, 
was peering in at the door. ‘ If his God forgives him, 

18—2 
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He is not my God. Yes, fill your kingdom with vermin, 
and worn-out tjjackguards and mediocrities, and casTt 
into outer darkness, as you have always done, the high 
and the mighty of the human brain. He is " saved,” is 
he ? . . . And my daughter ... my poor Elsie . . . 
Oh! . . . oh I . . .’ , 

‘ Dr. Horneck, leave him alone !’ cried Porlock, as the 
doctor pressed nearer the bed as if to attack him. ‘ You 
told us there was no evil, no sin! Now you see that 
there is no help for us except in the love of God. The 
hands of the Redeemer have touched many a soul more 
soiled than this one, and still remain white.’ 

‘ Ah, God4’ exclaimed Horneck, now convulsed in 
agony, and staggering from the room and down the 
stair and out into the calm night. 

Porlock heard his voice far over the downs as he 
went calling, ‘ Elsie! Elsie!’ He went raving to the 
cliff-heads, and looking out to the sea, moon-tinctured, 
calling her name till it was borne by every wind 
through the pale summer night. And even at day. 
break, when dawn was tingeing the cliffs and breaking 
the edges of night, they still found him by the cliff- 
heads with his ‘ Elsie !‘Elsie !’ like some vast figure of 
human misery stalking on these silent downs. 

Porlock, who had been sitting up all night with 
Nicolay, having vainly urged Millicent to do hei>duty, 
met the haggard giant about five in the morning half 
a mile from Twilight Cottage.. He had a look in his 
face as if a temporary madness had seized him. Por¬ 
lock, who was hurrying home for breakfast, stopped to 
speak, and asked him to go back and to forgive the 
wretched Nicolay before the end. 

‘ Till seventy times seven. Dr. Horneck.’ 
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Horneck, with his hair dishevelled and a terrible light 
fn his eyes, told him to go home and to take one of his 
daughters on his knee, and ask himself how he would 
act if she were robbed from him and cast into hell. 

‘ Oh gracious, my Elsie!’ he shrieked again at the 
thought* ^ 

‘ I am sorry for you. It is awful!’ said Porlock. • 

‘ Is he dead ? Is |he vermin dead ? Is there more 
ecchymosis ?’ 

‘There is a black liquid about his lips and coming 
from his nostrils.’ 

‘ Oh, then he’ll die any moment’ 

Porlock hurried away, and then Horneck went back to 
his cottage to acquaint Harriet with Elsie’s fate. But 
Harriet seemed to listen idly again. Horneck, growing 
still more restless, fled into Elsie Cottage, only to hear 
that Nicolay, after ten minujes’ delirium, had died. 

A curious instinct caused him to follow the body to the 
grave, for he could scarcely believe that Nicolay was 
now out of his reach for ever. There he met old dazed 
Heath, and a number of the villagers who had come out 
of curiosity, and the tipplers, to be sure, who would miss 
Nicolay in Eight Bells. Porlock met the body at the 
entrance to the churchyard, while Horneck, as if 
impelled to see Nicolay shut down for ever, followed 
in a giood of extraordinary fierceness, wondering why, 
if the Office is not to be used for those who have ‘ laid 
violent hands upon themselves,’ it should be used for 
one who had laid violent hands upon another. Rewbell 
was absent, but Wharton, keeping his eye on Horneck, 
who stood aloof from the crowd, watching the coffin 
disappear, helped to lower it. He had heard of Nicolay’s 
confession, of course, and came up to the doctor to 
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speak about it; but Horneck, turning his back on him, 
walked slowly %way, with eyes dry and terribly fixeS 
and hard. He lost no time in leaving for London, 
where he meant to discover whether it jvas possible to 
follow up Elsie’s traces, but it was with a brain so 
bewildered and a heart so torn, that when If,a;old saw 
’him he hardly recognised him. 

Meantime, Rewbell perceived that he was now able 
to play fast and loose with the situation. Even before 
Horneck left for London there had been sufficient 
opportunity, because he had very faithfully obeyed 
Harold’s orders to watch over Harriet. Hardly a day 
passed but he came down to Twilight Cottage, and if 
he did not see Harriet, he at least saw Horneck, and 
spoke humorously to him on the young Earl’s passion. 
But if the doctor had been less preoccupied with dark 
thoughts of his own, he might have seen that beneath 
Rewbell’s apparent amusement and cynicism there was 
burning an extraordinary hate. He pretended to take 
a genuine interest in Nicolay’s confession and the 
doctor’s agony, and he made some observations on the 
infamy of human nature. But he had always kept 
aloof both from Nicolay and Horneck, and now the 
thing he passionately wished was Horneck’s immediate 
departure. For then he might be able to watch over 
Harriet more carefully than ever. He urged the doctor, 
therefore, to lose no time in putting his. case before the 
colonial authorities, who migl^t cause inquiries to be 
made regarding Elsie's fate in the wild Bush. And 
until he knew, he was going to spend some very restless 
hours, walking to and fro in the vast gardens of North 
Bayton, or climbing the towers in order to have at least 
a glimpse of the roof of Twilight Cottage. 
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When at last he knew that Horneck had gone, he 
determined to see the blind girl. As he was leaving 
the gateway on his road to the cottage,Tie espied her far 
across the downs near the telegraph-posts. But she was 
already near the ‘cursed edge,’ as Harold called it, 
before «Rewbell came running up and cried ‘ Stop!’ 
There was a slight fringe of sea-haze creeping along, 
the cliffs, and threatening to spread landward. Harriet 
turned quickly round, remembering suddenly a day 
which seemed already long past, and listened for the 
voice again, not yet recognising it, but hoping it was 
Harold’s. 

‘ Stop!’ cried Rewbell again, as he came up to her. 

‘ Oh,* it is jfott!' exclaimed Harriet, ’moving back 
wards. 

‘ Gracious God! Go no further, not a step,’ cried 
Rewbell, ‘ or you’ll be over!’ 

He ran round and seized her from behind. 

‘ What horrible fascination have the cliff-heads got 
for you ?’ he exclaimed. 

‘ What . . . what! . . . Leave me! she cried, 
shaking him off. 

* Now,’ he said, ‘ will you let.me speak to you ? Will 
you let me advise you ? Now, was I not right ? I 
know you are miserable, while he is spending a gay 
tira^’ 

‘ How do / know ? Leave me! I shall live my 
blind life alone now.’ 

He looked at her, very eager to hold her again. 

‘ Has he not written ?’ 

‘ He may have written to uncle. I know nothing . . . 
nothing! I wish to know nothing!’ said Harriet, and 
she burst into tears. 
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' We all expect that he has forgotten you. Your 
uncle is perfectly right, you know. The Earl is having a 
wonderful time,'attending great parties, balls, and being 
much run after.’ 

' Oh! ... oh! ... let me flee ! I wish to hear 
nothing. How can I fight when I am b^inJ?’ she 
^exclaimed. 

* Let me take you back,’ said Rewbell. 

‘ Leave me!’ she said. 

Rewbell looked at her pale, quivering face, and let 
her go groping her way back from telegraph-post to 
telegraph-post, till she reached the road and the cottage. 
And then he sat down musing by the cliffs. 

So far from having forgotten her, Harold had written 
letters to the doctor, in every one of which he had 
mentioned her dear name. It was impossible to write 
letters to her, since she coqld not read them. But he 
sent presents for her, and told the doctor to say to her 
that he would be back soon—soon. These things per¬ 
turbed Horneck, and he referred to them as little as 
possible. But when she asked for news he said that, 
to be sure, the Earl had been asking for her, but laid 
no emphasis on the fact. Then came Nicolay’s con¬ 
fession, which seemed to unhinge for the moment the 
doctor’s brain, and he went hastily to London, leaving 
Harriet to her fate. c 

And now all her doubts had thickened, and she 
was left to her own tragic feelings. It was the 
very opportunity for Rewbell, who had only enjoyed 
a few maddened glimpses of her. Now he cared for 
nothing but the possession of her. He had saved 
money. He was tired of North Bayton. He would 
leave. He would run away with her, he said. How 
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easily the door of her dim life could now be opened 
to him! 

And all the time Harriet, plunged in her own pas¬ 
sionate darkness, was wondering what the human face 
must be like. The sleeping forces of her being had 
been siJtid#nly awakened, only to be crushed again. In, 
a moment of blind despair she determined to grope 
her way up to North Bayton to find out if Harold 
might not be there. She knew that the gates lay about 
a hundred yards beyond Elsie Cottage, and she found 
her way by the hedge until she came to the masonry 
and pillars which closed the approach. The carriage- 
gates were shut, and it was in vain she tried to open 
them. 'There was no one on the road, and the lodge- 
keeper was away, so that she might have stood 
clamouring blindly for hours to get in. But she went 
a few paces further, and came suddenly upon the foot- 
gate, which opened to pressure. Then she found herself 
on the great winding avenue, which glimmered before 
her, and she knew that sooner or later it must lead to 
the castle. 

She was almost intoxicated by the scents of the 
flowers. For it was high June.* And she marked her 
progress by the different perfumes which met her as she 
moved slowly up. All the air seemed elusive luxury to 
her. And once she knew she must be passing great 
beds of lilies, and then roses. 

Now and again the avenue darkened under her feet, 
owing to the great shadows cast by dense trees. But 
then she emerged into the light, and knew that this must 
be the shining lawn of which the doctor used to speak. 
The castle windows commanded all the lawn, so that 
anyone stepping on it would be seen at once. 
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Harriet, growing fatigued and confused owing to the 
want of shadow which, mingled with light, generally 
guided her steps, since she distinguished the difference, 
stumbled among the rhododendron bushes, and sat 
down, weeping, on the grass. Rewbell had seen her 
tfrom his window, and came running down in excitement. 

‘ What is it ?’ he asked, while she recognised his voice 
at once. 

‘ Is this his palace?’ 

‘Yes; come up. I shall tell you everything,’ said 
Rewbell, as he helped her to rise, and then led her up 
the avenue. 

And it mattered little if any of the servants saw him, 
if even Wharton, for instance, saw him, for they all 
knew that he had been left in special charge of her, and 
that she was to be guided through the grounds whenever 
she wished. He took her, therefore, into one of the 
sumptuous rooms on the southern veranda, which was 
well screened from the sun, and when the door was shut 
he felt that she was the most sumptuous thing in it. 
Nay, the pale, terrible little man had certainly never 
experienced such sumptuous emotions. 

‘ Listen to me !’ he said, in a voice so extraordinarily 
stifled with excitement that there was little promise in 
it of a long speech. 

But he made a persuasive tale about the fickleness of 
young lords and the weakness of human character 
generally, and asked the blind girl what, indeed, she 
could know of the traps of life, and if she supposed that 
the gay heir of a great name would wed a blind child. 
Let her lay her blind beauty in more careful hands. 

‘Turn to me. I have known all the Mompessons. 
This is their way. His father—oh, ho, his father I . . . 
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We shall flee! I am sick of their service,* he said, 

• 

while Harriet listened, terrified and thrilled. She was 
blind, yes, yes, he said, but all great things are blind— 
even God, it seems, and Sorrow and Love, and the very 
earth, with its light lost, moves blind through the heavens. 
Her lift ^jas midnight, no doubt, just ;?«V/night, but he^ 
would make it moonlight for her! He would give her the 
sober poetry of a permanent affection. Nay, how could 
she deliver herself, he asked, from love, blind love, this 
rooted dogma of our being? And if she sinned, she 
would be blind in that too, cut off from all moralities, 
unaware even of the blush which disturbs and glorifies 
the human face. ‘Turn to me,’ he said, / turn to me! 
Great lords are great lords. I have been their servant 
too long. What have I received except insult and 
contempt, although I have guided their fortunes for 
them ?’ . 

' I am blind, blind !’ she exclaimed, ‘ and terrified!’ 

' Harriet, there is no need. Listen to me !’ 

‘ Oh, if I had eyes to see the world and men’s faces, 
they would burst on me with such a glare! I would be 
stunned. ... I am standing in such doubt. I am in 
such misery. I need someone—s-someone! I may be on 
the edge of a precipice !’ 

‘ Harriet 1 ’ he cried, and took her and captured her 
and Wssed her wildly, while she felt that for love and 
terror were the same emotion. . . . 

So that those were gorgeous summer nights for them, 
a few summer nights in the vast, warm gardens of North 
Bayton, sun-filled all day, and covered up by rich, warm 
arras of night. For he knew every warm bower and 
secret trellis. And all the air about her seemed like 
luxury distilled, although she felt that terror was in 
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their midst—blind terror whispering to her and claiming 
and bewildering, her, and saying that she was really hii 
and belonged to none other ! For these are the great 
passions that seize and swoop upon the. soul, carrying 
it down bewildering roads. . . . 

Well, then, one long night at Twilight Cc^tage, this 
thief of love took the silver spur in his hand for a 
moment, and threw it out in derision on the road, where 
it lay glittering in the moonlight. . . . 

But a day came, and came swiftly, when Harriet’s 
sense of terror and love was frightfully quickened. 

The postman, brought one morning, at eight o’clock, 
a letter addressed ‘ Miss Harriet Paston,’ and when the 
servant took it to Harriet, she told her to open and 
read it. 

‘ It will be from uncle,’ she said. 

But when the maid began to read, ‘ My dearest, 
dearest Harriet,’ the blind girl turned pale. She seized 
the letter, and ordered the servant to read no more, but 
then gave it back trembling, and cried; 

‘ Read! read !’ 

So the girl read : 

‘ My DEAREST, DEAREST HARRIET, 

‘ It will not be long now before I shall be at your 
side again. The tedious business with my la\.vyers, 
connected with debts due to the estate, is almost finished, 
and, indeed, part of it was not. tedious, because I have 
been settling everything for you, darling 1 But I am 
tired of everyone here. Don’t suppose for a moment 
that I can enjoy myself when not near you, and if I 
haven’t written since your uncle left, it was because I 
did not wish the letter to fall into the wrong hands and 
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under the wrong eyes. But I simply can’t help myself, 
and must write. So I hope Jessie [this was Harriet’s 
servant girl] will read it to you,you dear darling! You 
must have got all my messages through the doctor. 
How sorry I am for him I He came here an utter 
wreck, 8 n 4 , really, I think it is affecting his mind. He 
has been told that there is almost no hope of tracing his 
daughter, because that blackguard, whom I hate to think 
of as having been your neighbour, had abandoned her 
in an unexplored part of Australia. God knows where 
she can be now! I think a man who deserts a woman 
should be hanged. Darling, whenever I come back I 
shall take steps to clear out your neighbours on each 
side. But, any way, it won’t be long until you will 
exchange Twilight Cottage for North Bayton. I do 
hope you are taking care of yourself, and that Edwin is 
taking care of you. Don’t go near the cliffs. Oh, 
darling, I can’t sleep at night for thinking of it I You 
are my own, are you not ? I hate the miles that divide 
us, but they won’t divide us long. This is Thursday; 
well, I hope to be back on Tuesday next week. I 
simply will come, whether the business is finished or 
not. Perhaps your uncle will dome back with me. I 
must take care of him now. Darling, darling, all my 
kisses! 

‘Harold.’ 

Harriet waited till thg last words had been read, and 
then gave a terrible cry, while the servant-girl ran to 
save her from falling. 

‘ O God ! . . . O God 1 ’ cried Harriet. ‘ Oh, take me 
away ... I wish to die! I do—I do!’ 

‘ Oh, miss, what’s took you ?’ exclaimed the girl, as she 
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brought her to the sofa, where Harriet lay down in blind 
misery and confusion. 

‘ Oh! . . Oh !’ she cried, while the maid could think 
of no one but Rewbell to run for, and^ hurried away 
to North Bay ton for him. 

' If , . . if I have sinned, it was because^ I «had no 
eyes ! God knows it! Oh, Harold, let me kiss your 
feet just once and die ! Oh, I am. thankful now that I 
can never, never see your face!’ 

Rewbell came hurrying down, and found her almost 
unrecognisable on the sofa. He asked what was wrong, 
but she lay sobbing, while he seized the letter and read 
it, affrighted.,, 

‘ Let us flee!’ he said. ‘ There’s plenty of l:ime. I 
mean to marry you. Let us flee to-day—to-morrow!’ 

‘Villain !’ she exclaimed. ‘ Go! go! I do not wish 
to escape. I wish to throw, myself at his feet.’ 

But he urged her, and seized and kissed her, and said 
again that she was his, his ! while she struggled in his 
arms and said no, no! and that she would perish in her 
own blind shame alone. He spent all the afternoon with 
her, while the maid heard their terrible dialogue, with 
consternation. 

‘ O God, help me!’ cried Harriet. ‘ If I have sinned, 
it was because I was blind. If I had had eyes . . . 
Oh ... oh ... I am filled with terror 1’ , 

‘ Harriet, come !’ he said. ‘ Come! The same stars 
are shining. This was to be our night.’ 

‘ The stars 1 They must be black ! He said he would 
love me till the stars were black. Gracious God I’ ex¬ 
claimed Harriet, ‘ what am I to do ?’ 

Nay, but she was his, he said, and she must go with 
him. Then he attempted to carry her off, but she cried 
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so loudly, and fought so strongly in her blind strength, 
that he had to desist. And then he fled to North 
Bayton, and paced his room restlessly, thinking that at 
last the day had come to pack up. 

That evening, as it was growing dusk, Harriet stole 
out of Twilight Cottage, and went over the downs by 
the telegraph-posts towards the cliffs. She knew that® 
the cliffs were terrible, and that they raised their heads 
seven hundred feet above the sea. And she felt, too, 
that the sea must be terrible, deep and cold. ' 

The sun had set behind the downs, and the sea was 
being covered by vast velvet bands of blue mist, and 
the downs were covered with mystery and infinite 
twilighf. But Harriet could see nothing. Without and 
within her all was darkness and strong mystery. She 
knew that she now stood on the last rim of turf which 
clothed these chalk walls.. As she crawled towards 
their tops, and felt the sheer edge with her hand, 
a shudder went through her. Death lay at the foot for 
her, and that meant the end of her blind agony and 
shame. She had come to leap over, and the sea’s 
raucous whisper seemed to call her and tempt her 
downwards. But she stood trembling on the blind 
vertiginous brink, and hesitating, and lifting her hands 
to the blind sky, and calling herself a coward. Suddenly 
she h^ard a voice shrieking: ‘ Harriet! Harriet!’ 

It was Rewbell, who had gone down to Twilight 
Cottage once more to urge her to flee with him, but had 
not found her. He had guessed her dreadful purpose, 
however, and came running in terror through the mist 
to the cliff-heads. 

' Dare come near me!’ exclaimed Harriet. ‘ I shall 
leap I’ 
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‘ Oh, God, Harriet! where are you ? where are you ?’ 
shrieked Rewbell, unable to see through the haze,^for iC 
was dense at the edge. ‘ Ah, my God ! take care,’ 

‘ I tell you I shall leap,’ said Harriet, while he strained 
his eyes to see her, in order that he might come stealthily 
up, and catch her in time. 

' Then she was silent, while he called, * Oh, Harriet!’ 
but heard nothing in reply except the steady beat of the 
waves at the base. He crouched down and took off his 
shoes, and came nearer, when at last he saw a dim 
figure on the sheer edge, outlined in the mist. 

Suddenly he caught her, and tried to drag her back, 
and there they struggled between life and death for a few 
moments where the edge crumbles. Rewbell Telt the 
thin, dry turf and, the soft chalk giving way beneath 
them, as if in another instant they were both to go 
rolling below; but with a supreme effort he threw 
himself on his back, and she fell with him on the land¬ 
ward side. While she remained speechless, as if in a 
swoon, he dragged her up, and over the long downs, and 
arrived at Twilight Cottage with his feet bleeding. 
Then with a shriek of mania an,d triumph he pushed 
her inside, and went in too, and locked the door. 



CHAPTER IX 

MORTE, CHE SEI TU MAI? 

Lady Mompesson, as soon as she arrived at Sidley 
Square, lost no time in acquainting her brother, Lord 
Mowhuftt, with the real meaning of her visit to town. 
She had wished, indeed, to avoid to^i^n that season, not 
merely because her husband was too recently dead, but 
because his memory was too recently smirched. She 
decided, however, to brave a few of the parties and some 
of the gossip of her own set because there might thus 
be a chance that, Harold would be delivered from his 
infatuation for the blind girl. He had mixed too long 
with a few clowns in, the country, such as the ill-bred 
monster Horneck, and she felt that, if he were restored 
among his own sort, his pride and his sense of his 
position would reassert themselves. Someone might be 
found^to take the place of Harriet. Adelaide Severing 
had got engaged, but there was Edith Mockler; there 
was Beatrice Evergreen ; there were, in short, numerous 
girls of his own rank, any one of whom would accept 
eagerly the hand of the Earl of Mompesson. 

As for Lady Mompesson herself, she had certainly 
never been very popular, even among her own set. 
They endured her because she bore a considerable 
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name. But she was too stiff and religious, too ostenta¬ 
tiously proper, and it was felt that in her presence any* 
thing piquant required generally to be left unsaid." She 
was only in a very limited sense a woman of the world. 
She had views, and talked about duties; she kept her 
back stiff. Some said she should have been school- 
' mistress. But, then, it was Mrs. Juxon’s o|>ittion—an 
opinion shared by Princess Broyich, Lady Mockler, 
Lady Evergreen, Mrs. Hicksey, Lord Fordyce, Sir Albert 
Montalbert, and so on—that* estimable as Lady Mom- 
pesson doubtless was, she would succeed in producing 
only a sop of a son. 

‘ C'est une vraie “ petite vieille,”' skid Princess 
Brovich,' comme le bon Baudelaire aurait dit. Manage ? 
Enfants ? Hein!.. Que diable fait elle dans cette 
galore ?’ 

There was considerable curiosity, therefore, to see 
Harold, for he had not been in town for at least two 
years before his coming of age. Gossip, which is like 
quicksilver, as rapid and as slippery, had preceded 
him, however, and Lord Mowhurst was able to tell his 
sister that he knew all the extraordinary follies of which 
North Bay ton had been the scene. 

‘ I shall never cease fb thank Providence,’ he said, 
‘that because of a quinsy I was unable to attend the 
unveiling of that statue.’ 

Lady Mompesson shuddered, but her brother told her 
to remain calm. It was her duty to forget the late and 
terrific Earl in order to look after his idiot of a son. 

‘ But I am perfectly certain that Harold’s mind is 
made up,’ said Lady Mompesson. ‘ Nothing will cure 
him.’ 

* Nonsense I nonsen.se 1’ said Lord Mowhurst ‘ He’s 
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Duly to see Edith Mockler. I'll speak to her mother. 
Dr Beatrice Evergreen. Heaps of fine girls 1 Harold’s 
a tomfool!’ 

When, however. Lord Mowhurst spoke to Harold, as 
if he were still a schoolboy in fear of a flogging, he 
found that he had mistaken his man. 

‘Women? What do you know about them?’ he* 
asked. * Are you mad ? Who’s this blind jade I hear 
about ?’ 

‘ I would be obliged,’ said Harold, ‘ if you would talk 
of my Harriet with respect—that’s all. I have no need 
of your advice, nor of other people’s.’ 

* Whew!’ exclaimed Lord Mowhurst, with a red face. 

‘ You’ll dome to a dummy end, that’s all.’ 

Lord Mowhurst then told his sistecthat Harold might 
go to the devil! It mattered little to him now. And, 
indeed, it became evident that the boy’s separation from 
Harriet only intensified his love for her. The London 
season had no interest for him, and he spent most of 
his time with Leaf and Merridge, looking into the 
affairs of the estate. He went to few parties, and abso¬ 
lutely refused to danpe. Among the matters he was 
arranging was the purchase of aa electric launch, which 
he would anchor in the little “^aven at the creek. He 
had already fixed on one, and had called it Harriet^ 
and h^d sent it down. He and she, he thought, would 
cruise about in it along the Sussex coast. Moreover, 
he was buying gifts and jewels for her she would never 
seq. When his mother mentioned Edith Mockler and 
Beatrice Evergreen, he only shrugged his shoulders. 

Lady Mockler was giving parties, and he attended 
one or two of them. But his thoughts were elsewhere. 
These gay women wearied him, and, to be sure, they 
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found him dull. Princess Brovich whispered to him, 
and asked him i( it were actually true that he was .going 
to marry a blind girl; and when he smiled, and said 
yes, she exclaimed, ‘ Quel goflt original!’ And then 
she told him that there were numerous demoiselles, with 
eyes quite fiercely and imploringly fixed upon him—like 
* Edith Mockler, for instance, or Beatrice Evergreen. 

‘ Mais peut-6tre tu as raison, mon gar 5 on. Ce sont 
les yeux qui sont les miroirs de notre malheur. Mais 
quel strange gofit! Ta petite est belle?’ 

*Oui, Princesse,’ said Harold in the worst possible 
accent, but with a smile which made her forget the 
accent. , 

‘ Est ce que tu es tr^s narf ou plutdt tr^s rusd, mon 
petit malin ? Una femme aveugle! Mon Dieu 1 quelle 
chance pour le mari! Tu as trouvd un nouveau frisson, 
peut-^tre ?’ 

Harold shook his head and said he didn’t quite under¬ 
stand everything. But it was at least clear to Princess 
Brovich, and to others, that he had little interest either 
in Edith Mockler or Beatrice Evergreen. He talked 
the necessary twaddle, and was then done with them. 
They made no impression. And when they asked him 
if he was going into the army, or if it was to be politics 
or diplomacy, he said he really hadn’t thought about it. 
His mother was distracted, and looked furtively jt him 
now and again. He spent most of his day at his club, 
or looking up some of his old friends. 

They had now been about ten days in town, Jind 
Harold had written his letter to Harriet to say that he 
would soon be with her again. It was a Friday, and 
Lady Mompesson was giving a reception. Lady Mockler 
and the Evergreens, Lord Rollick, Lord Fordyce, and 
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Princess Brovich came, and a few others curious to see 
'llarold. , 

Lady Evergreen said that Lady Mockler had been 
dragging Edith vainly from one party to the other all 
through the season. And Lady Mockler said precisely 
the same ,about Lady Evergreen and Beatrice. Lady 
Mockler, who was at least fifty, treated her accumulated* 
years with good-hunaour. 

‘ Lord Mompesson,’ she said, ‘ I congratulate you and 
Edith. You are. We were. The present and future 
tenses are all yours. Ours are the imperfects! Ah, I 
see your mother thinks I am flippant. Well, then, 
Lord Fordyce, wouldn’t the Earl do spletyiidly in poli¬ 
tics? Wouldn’t he make a good political secretary?’ 

‘ Are you going into politics ?’ asked Lord Fordyce 
wearily. 

* Are politics amusing ?’ asked Harold. 

‘ Now and again. I remember when I left the Tories 
to join the Radicals it was described as a bolt from the 
blue!’ • 


‘ A man going into Parliament always requires a 
woman behind him,’ said Lady Mockler. 

‘Two or three,’ observed Lord Rollick. 

‘ Whom have you got, then ?’ asked Lord Fordyce, 
while Harold only smiled in reply. 

‘ Dgar Beatrice,’ whispered Lady Mockler to Beatrice 
Evergreen, ‘ I never saw you look prettier. Don’t lose 


your blushes, although, indeed, the way not to^lose 
them is to get married.’ 


‘Yes,’ said Lady Montalbfi|rt; wnahaq overheard, 
md these burn reddest.’ Basont! IBallaV 


I always think,’ said Lad^i^'C^^^n} ftlm€:wcimel,n 


turn witty after they have been unfortunate.’- "(■•' O' d 
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'Some become unfortunate, and yet never grow 
witty,’ replied Lady Mockler. • 

* We good ones are dull,’ observed Lady Evergreen. 
‘ I wish /could be witty. What ought I,to say now?’ 

* That it’s a good thing,’ said Lady Mockler, ‘ that a 
schoolmistress is generally an old maid,,,el9e what 
would become of our girls ?’ 

‘ You mean,’ asked Lady Evergreen, ‘ that true 
knowledge of life is possible only after the irrevocable 
step ?’ 

'Yes; and if a woman is a dullard after marriage, 
she’s hopeless,’ replied Lady Mockler. 

' You say strange things in the ears of young people,’ 
said Lady Mompesson. ' I am sure neither Edith nor 
Harold has ever had a disillusion. It’s a word in the 
mouths of you modern women. Let the young marry 
the young, I say, and all the illusions will drop out of 
their own accord.’ 

‘ The only difference between a young man and an 
old one,’ said Princess Brovich,' is that the young man 
has all the passions, and the old one has had them. 
But I agree with you. For a young bride love must be 
a set of idolatries, and for an old one a set of paradoxes. 
In the cas^ of an old bridegroom, it is love at second 
sight, I suppose ?’ 

' The most important people in a room,’ said oLady 
Mockler,' are always the youngest. Ah, you all call me 
a gossip. But gossip is a great, power. It’s as good as 
the pulpit. It is Society’s rat’s-bane, and kills off 
hundreds of little vermin sins, and big ones too P 

The door opened, and Horneck was announced. At 
the apparition of the huge doctor a dead silence fell on 
the room. 
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‘Mon Dieul’ said Princess Brovich, almost audibly; 

* cet homme vient de I’enfer.' , 

And, indeed, the expression on the doctor’s face was 
so unearthly ijiat the surprise of the Princess was 
shared by almost everyone in the room. 

HaroM j-ose and went forward to receive him, but 
was shocked by his look. He asked what was wrong, ’ 
if there was anything wrong with Harriet. Everyone 
heard him. Horneck, seeing that the room was full of 
guests, wished to turn back, and muttered : 

‘Ah, I did not know. I thought you might be 
alone.’ 

Harold brought him forward to Ladjf Mompesson, 
who shook hands with him very stiffly and yet in great 
agitation. > 

In a short time most people in the room knew that 
this was the evil genuis of the young lord. Princess 
Brovich, however, drew Harold aside, and asked him to 
introduce her at once. But when Horneck shook 
hands with her and turned his eyes on hers with a kind 
of weary glare, Harold saw that there was something 
wrong, and wished to speak with him alone. All eyes 
were fixed on the massive figure surmounted by the 
dark, shaggy, massive head. ^ 

‘Monstrous head,’ whispered Princess Brovich to 
Harold, as Horneck stood lonely and isolated in their 
midst. 

Lady Mompesson endeavoured to keep up a conver¬ 
sation with Lady Evergreen, who asked if this was the 
uncle. 

‘ An extraordinary man,’ whispered Princess Brovich, 

‘ a sort of gorgeous Lucifer turning old!’ 

Horneck, indeed, seemed to have grown old since 
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Harold last saw him. Presently he whispered that he 
would like to l^ave, and, after having bowed to oLady 
Mompesson and Princess Brovich, went out of the 
room with Harold, who took him to the library, while 
the astonished guests were left to speculate on the 
meaning of his apparition. As soon as {he® library 
'door was shut, Harold said excitedly : 

‘ Doctor, is there anything wrong-with Harriet ? You 
are looking dreadful, doctor!’ 

‘ No, no! there is nothing wrong with Harriet, so far 
as I know,’ said Horneck. ‘ I left her well. It is . . . 
O God r 

‘ What is it, doctor ?’ 

* O 

‘They tell me there . . . there is no hope of ever 
finding Elsie. Ohf Harold I . . . Oh, where is Elsie 1’ 
shrieked Horneck as he seized the boy’s hands. 
‘ Harold, I feel ... I feel that my brain is going . . . 
My Elsie, my daughter, my dear . . .’ 

‘ Doctor, where are you living ? Why did you not let 
me know sooner ? And does . . . does Harriet know ?’ 

‘Oh . . . oh . . . my love for Elsie is making a 
coward of me. ... If I could get my Elsie back, I 
would believe in God again . . . Yes, yes ! Under the 
shadow of His wings I But now—oh, this is bottomless 
misery, Harold ! This is indescribable deep misery.’ 

‘ Doctor, I shall be a son to you —/. You shal^stay 
here till I go back to Harriet.’ 

‘ Oh no! take me-. . . take me now to the sweet 
downs I D’ye hear the sea ?’ said Horneck vaguely, cast¬ 
ing strange eyes on Harold. 

‘Yes, yes. We shall start to-morrow,’ said Harold. 
‘I am sick of it all here. London means nothing to 
me just now.’ 
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It was a Friday. Harold had written to flarriet, as 
we bnow, saying that he would be ba<:k on Tuesday of 
the next week. But he decided to take the doctor away 
at once, and start next day. When his mother heard it, 
she was appalled. 

‘ Appalled ?’ he asked. ‘ Are you indeed ?’ 

' Harold, do you mean to say you are going to marr/ 
that blind child ? Oh gracious! are you mad ? I thought 
you were changing for the better, too.’ 

‘ Yes, I am going to marry the “ blind child,” ’ said 
Harold calmly, ‘ but meantime Dr. Horneck is ill, and I 
must attend to him.’ 

‘ Harold,’ she said, unable to tear herself away from 
him, ‘f am going to come with you. You will allow 
your mother to come with you ?’ • 

‘ Yes,' he said, * come. Why not ?’ 

He kept the doctor with him all night, and they 
started next day. Lady Mompesson had, indeed, little 
to fear from Horneck, who was really a shattered man. 
And as he sat opposite her in the railway-carriage, 
muttering Elsie’s name, she, too, pitied him. 

The journey seemed long, long to Harold, and it 
was only as they were nearing Eight Bells that it 
occurred to him that he had forgotten to telegraph 
to Rewbell. Still, they would get carriages at the 
statiQn, and it would be all the more delightful, he 
thought, to give Harriet a surprise. His mother, 
beside him, was attenjpting to resign herself to the 
inevitable. 

The train was running through the yellow fields of 
Sussex. It was a sultry mid-July day of heavy air, 
and the rich land looked sumptuous but glowing under 
the sky packed with motionless thunder-clouds. 
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* Ah, i/s going to rain,’ said Harold, as he saw some 
sputterings and drops on the window. . 

Dr. Horneck was smiling at the yellow fields as if he 
were very pleased to see them again. 

‘ Poor man !’ exclaimed Lady Mompesson; * he 
evidently loved his daughter.’ ^ • 

Soon they came in sight of the sea, which was lying 
immobile and dark. And then the train pulled up at 
Eight Bells, and Harold alighted. He ordered two 
carriages—one for his disillusioned mother, who now 
seemed to obey him mechanically, and the other for 
the doctor and himself. 

Now, if Reiybell had known of their coming he might 
have escaped. Harold’s letter, however, had said 
Tuesday, and Rewbell was still urging Harriet to flee 
with him. At any rate, he little expected that the 
Earl and his mother and^ Dr. Horneck would thus 
suddenly arrive. In fact, at the very moment they 
were driving to North Bayton, Rewbell, who had taken 
Harriet thither again against her will,* was still protest¬ 
ing that she was now irrevocably his. 

It was about six o’clock, and it was unusually dark, 
owing to the clouds of the approaching storm. The sea¬ 
-gulls were flying over the downs landward, and there 
was already a wind on the sea. 

Lady Mompesson had driven to North Bayton hardly 
yet able to realize that Harold’s intentions were real; 
and as she passed Twilight Cottle and the two cottages 
beside it she thought that the last six months had been 
the strangest of all her life. Following her were Harold 
and the doctor, and they alighted at Twilight Cottage. 
Harold was eager to run to the door, but could not leave 
the doctor, and so led him slowly up the little gravel 
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walk. Horneck stopped in the middle, and, pointing to 
‘Elsio Cottage, which he suddenly recognised, asked with 
a shriek: ‘ Is ^ there ?’ 

Harold quietened him, however, and led him 
up. 

‘ Is Maiyiet in ?’ he asked as soon as the door was 
opened. 

* Oh, please no, >your lordship!’ said the servant, 
astonished at seeing Horneck and Harold; ‘ she . . . 
she’s at the castle.’ 

The catastrophe was complete by nine o’clock of the 
darkest summer night that had ever fallen over Eight 
Bells and the downs. For the clouds we^ so thick that 
even as Harold ran up his avenue he could not see 
where the footpath ended and the lawn began. When 
he arrived at North Bay ton he found a strange scene. 
His mother was bending ouer Harriet, who appeared to 
be sobbing, and was crying: 

‘ Where is Harold V 

‘ Here, here! • What is it ?’ he exclaimed, as he 
pushed them aside. ‘ Harriet!’ 

* Harold, I am yours no longer. He has . . . oh, 
Harold!’ 

* Gracious God, Harriet! what is it ?’ he cried, as he 
sent his mother and the servants out of the room and 
locked the door. 

* Harold, are you there ?’ she asked, lifting her head. 

‘ Yes, yes 1 For God’s sake speak !’ 

• * Harold, I am glad I have no eyes to see your face. 
Don’t come near me! lam not fit to touch your feet! 
Harold—oh, will you forgive blind sin ?' she asked, as 
she sat quivering before him. 

For the moment his mind became a blur, until the 
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truth suddenly seemed to light it hideously and ruth¬ 
lessly up. e 

‘Harriet! gracious God I . . . Can it . . . was it 
. . . O Heaven! . . . Rewbell!’ 

■ ‘ I was blind—oh, I was blind !’ she cried. ' Harold, 

I wish to die now!’ ' 

He fled out, and his mother saw him rush to the 
gunnery, as the room was called in which the sporting 
guns and pistols and shot were kept. She tried to stop 
him as he went running past, shrieking, ‘ Where is he ?’ 
while one of the servants answered, ‘ He’s gone into the 
cypresses, your lordship.’ 

Rewbell, in fact, as soon as he knew of their approach, 
had fled to the upper garden, hoping to make his escape 
good when darker night would come on. There was a 
small cluster of cypress-trees in the upper garden, and 
here he was hiding when Harold rushed up into them 
crying: ‘Rewbell! Rewbell!’ 

He saw a figure darting away in the dusk, but he 
made good his aim, and Rewbell fell, with a thud and a 
cry, shot dead. Lady Mompesson heard the shot, and 
knew what it meant; but before Harold came back, with 
his face so full of the terrible madness of his vengeance, 
she had fainted. And Harriet heard it, too, and asked 
who was dead, but no one answered her in the midst of 
the confusion which filled North Bayton for the ,^ext 
two hours. Some of the servants ran down to Twilight 
Cottage for Horneck, but when he came up, dazed and 
hardly able to grasp the situation, he could do nothing 
for Rewbell, whom they had brought in dead on a 
plank. 

Meanwhile, Harold became fully conscious of his deed. 
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In a short time Eight Bells and Eastdown ancf Seadown 
Vouki know that a terrible thing had happened at North 
Bayton. As yet none of the servants had stirred from 
the grounds, bpt were running hither and thither discuss¬ 
ing the fact. A stable-boy, however, unable to contain 
the news, |iad gone down to the highroad, and there met 
the Eastdown carrier, and told him excitedly that the* 
Earl had murdered. Rewbell. So that the carrier was 
now speeding with it to Eight Bells, and soon all the 
village would be in consternation. 

Luckily, that was the day of the great annual fair at 
Eastdown, and the police-sergeant of Eight Bells had 
been called thither. Thus, if Harold wished to escape 
there might still be time. But already Porlock had 
heard the news, and had started teriafied for North Bay- 
ton, and, in spite of the threatening storm, one or two of 
the eager villagers who Ijad not gone to Eastdown 
were likewise on their way to the castle to hear the 
news. 

Suddenly Harold began to feel anxious. He was 
unable to collect his thoughts. He had killed a man, 
and he knew his arrest would be the result. In a few 
minutes he might be compelled to surrender his liberty. 
His wild thoughts about Harriet and the dead man were 
filling his brain. But his own conviction of the wild and 
prinytive justice of his act was not sufficient to suppress 
or override his sense of the peril he was in. A desire to 
get away seized him-^-a desire to keep his freedom. 
But those minutes of his freedom were passing. He 
was in his own bedroom, pacing wildly to and fro, and 
he heard the confusion of the house. He heard Harriet 
crying, ‘ Who is dead ? . . . Who is it that’s dead, d’ye 
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hear ?’ and the running hither and thither of the servants, 
and his mother^calling, ‘Where is he? Tell hijn t<f 
deer 

He came out of his own room into the long upper 
corridor, and met Horneck fumbling for the handle of 
his door. f 

* ‘ They tell me... oh, they tell me that this is a fiendish 
night, and that some murderer is walking in it 1 I have 
seen a murdered man!’ said Horneck. But when he saw 
Harold he started back, and exclaimed: ‘ Your eyes— 
oh God, your eyes! / used to have eyes like that. 
What is wrong ?’ 

Harold said: ‘ Go, doctor, go 1’ 

Presently he was heard calling for Whartoh, who 
came running up. , 

‘ Saddle the roan!’ he said. 

‘ Yes, your lordship. Shall I come with you ? I 
will go with you anywhere,’ said Wharton. 

‘All right, Teddy,’ said Harold, trembling slightly 
and aghast. ‘ We will get aboard the .launch. Quick I 
The storm is getting worse.' 

Wharton brought round the horses, and they mounted 
them, and Harriet heardcthe jingling of the bridles on 
the avenue, and the hoofs of the horses galloping away. 
And she sped after, for the darkness came easy to her, 
down the avenue and across the road and over, the 
downs, where she heard nothing but the mutterings and 
the descent of the storm. 

Wharton and Harold were making for the creel*;. 
The downs were not yet wholly dark, but it would be 
easy to lose the road, and so Harold followed the 
telegraph-posts which he detected dimly along the cliffs. 
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More than twenty minutes must have passed, and 
tneatitime Harriet, seeking her fate once more, had 
arrived at the cliff-tops, frowning darlcly over the sea. 
Suddenly she heard the galloping of the hoofs again, 
sounding with loud thuds on the turf. It was Harold 
and Wharton on their way back, for they had forgotten 
money and provisions in their wild haste, and thought* 
there might still be tjme. 

‘ Harold, is it you ?’ shrieked Harriet. 

He heard her voice, and the first lightning flash 
revealed her figure on the cllfls. He dismounted with a 
cry, and momentarily let go his rein. And the roan 
went plunging landward, glad to be free, while Wharton 
galloped in pursuit * 

‘Harriet 1 Harriet!’ cried Harold. ‘What are you 
doing here? Come back! You’re on the edge. I 
can’t leave you in danger. Let me take you home first, 
and then I shall leave you for ever 1’ 

‘ Oh, Harold, is itj'eu /’ cried Harriet as she fell about 
his feet. 

‘Rise, Harriet, rise! 1 have no time. 1 must 
escape.’ 

* Harold I Harold!’ she said, plinging to him. ‘ Oh, it 
was my blindness ! Harold, let me die with you! I 
knew nothing. ... If 1 had had eyes . . .’ 

‘ Oh, God t cried Harold. ‘ Rise, rise, I say! We 
shall never get aboard. They are in chase of me. I 
shall take you back out of danger. / must away. I 
have murdered a man, all for you I Or. Horneck must 
care for you now if he can.’ 

But she clung about his knees, and if he struggled 
with her too much he might hurl her over the clifis. 
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The storhi was now beating on the downs, and the 
lightning was painting the seas, and his pursuers^ were 
on his track. The sky had already become a wind-pit, 
and the sea was raging stretched on the rack of the 
winds. 

‘ Rise, Harriet, rise!’ he called, while the lightnings 
' were casting on them their terrible smile oh the sheer 
edge, where the cliff-tops nod over Jthe waves. 

And the subtle, frightful edge was the only white line 
between the two darknesses of the downs and the sea. 
For night, deep night, was all round them, pouring its 
phials of darkness and strong mystery. But the light¬ 
ning, like a glittering poison, was shaking itself through 
the sky. And the storm, a great rootless thing, was 
hastening across tl^e earth and the splitting sea. 

‘ Harriet, let me go! I have no time!’ he cried, mak¬ 
ing one supreme effort to extricate himself without 
hurling her over. ‘ Harriet, we are on the very edge. 
Gracious God! it is crumbling! The sea and the rocks 
are beneath . . . Harriet!’ , 

Their feet were on the last brittle rim and blind brink. 
Infinite darkness was behind them, and before them, and 
beneath them the terrorcof the sea waiting for them. In 
a moment they went falling sheer down together as into 
some frightful cold hell, through gates of infamous 
sea-scourged rock. And they were searched for in vain 
all that wild night, and seemed to be mingled with its 
perishing and stormy phantasmagoria. For although 
rumour went that Harold had escaped, and men caine 
running from Eight Bells to seize him, they found only 
the roan plunging and whinnying on the dark downs. 

But in the morning, when the dawn rose like still 
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’lightning, marigold, placid and like a bepediction— 
eternal riso del sole —Horneck came to the place beneath 
which they were lying sea-washed, broken together, and 
muttered three names, stretching out his hands ; 

' Elsie . . ^ Harolid . . . Harriet ... my children 
. . . ah, my poor children!’ 


THE END 
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